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PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 


“Purine the time that has elapsed since the publication of the 


* first edition of this work, I have at intervals kept myself in 


contact with the subject; but it was not until lately that I saw 
clearly how the book might receive the completion which from 
the first had appeared desirable. The task that obviously re- 
mained was to give a more circumstantial account of the 
Atherfian period of Neo-Platonism. I once thought of doing 
this in a second volume; but it became evident in the end 
that, for the aim I had in view, what was necessary and 
sufficient was a more adequate exposition of Proclus. I had 


never proposed to deal with all minutiae on a uniform scale. 


My purpose was, while not neglecting to give some account 
of the lesser as well as the greater thinker®, fd set forth sub- 
stantially the doctrine of the school so as to bring-out its 
real originality and its historicai importance, Now, for this 
purpose, even Porphyry and lIamblichus, while they must 
always“tetain an honourable place in the history of philo- 
sephy, are of minor significance. The case is otherwise with 
Proclus, whose name has by general consent taken rank next 
to that of Plotinus as representing the last powerful expression 


of Hellenie thought before it ceased to have any effective 


originality. 

Since the book was written, the publication of improved 
texts has put it in my power to do more justice to the thought 
of Proclus than would have been possible at first. I hope that, 
with the aid of these, I have been able to set before the reader 
an account of his principal commentaries bringing out their 
glistinctive features and the new developments by which its 


finished form was given to the great system of pRnOSeP ny ’ 


initiated by Plotinus two centuries earlier, 
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vi PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION : : 
In the text and notes of the book as it appeared i in n 1901, © 
I have made only slight alterations. The Appendix on the * 
outlying subject of Gnosticism, however, I found must bere-_ a 
written in view of recent research. The nature of the modifi- z : 
eation needed, I have indicated in the Appendix itself in its 
Sie | Rew form. n . 
| T. W. 
7 February, 1918. 
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- ss INTRODUCTION 


Tar the history of ancient culture effectively ends with the 
second century, of the Christian era is an impression not in- 
frequently derived from histories of literature and even of 
philosophy. The period that still remains of antiquity is ob- 
viously on its practical side a period of dissolution, in which 
every effort is required to maintain the fabric of the Roman 
State against its external enemies. And, spiritually, a new 
religious current is evidently beginning to gain the mastery ; 
so that, with the knowledge we have of what followed, we can 
already’ See in the third century the break-up of the older form 
- of inner as well as of outer life. In the second century too ap- 
peared the Jast writers who are usually thought of as classical. 
The end of the Stoical philosophy as a living system coincides 
with the death of Marcus Aurelius. And w#theStoicism, it is 
often thought, philosophy ceased to have an independéftt life. 
It definitely entered the service of, poly theism. In its struggle 
with Christianity it appropriated Oriental superstitions. It 
lost its scientific character in devotion to the practice of magic. 
It became a mystical theology instead of a pursuit of reasoned 
trith. The’structure of ancient culture, like the fabric of the 
Empire, was in process of decay at once in form and content. 
In its permeation by foreign elements, it already manifests a 
transition to the new type that was to supersede it. 

An argument for this view might be found in a certain 
““modernness”’ which has often been noted in the later classical 
literature. Since the ancient type was dissolved in the end 
to make way for the modern, we might attribute the early 

- appearance of modern characteristics to the new growth ac- 
companying incipient dissolution. The general falling-off in 
literary quality during the late period we should ascribe to 
décay; the wider and more “consciously critical outlook on life, 
which we call Tnodern, to the movement of the world into its 
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changed path. Thus there would be a perfectly continuaus “ 
process from the old civilisation to the new. ‘On the other _* 
hand, we may hold that the ‘‘modernness” of the late classical 
period does not indicate the beginning of the intermediate “ 
phase of culture, but is a direct approximation to the modegn. 
type, due to the existence of a long intellectual tradition of a, 
similar kind. If the latter view be taken, then we must regard 
the dissolution of the ancient world as proceeding, not by a 
penetration of new elements into the older form of culture so 
as to change the type, but indirectly through the conquest of 
the practical world by a new power; so that, while ancient 
culture was organically continuous as long as it lasted, it finally 
came to an end as an organism. The new way into which-the 
world had passed was directed by a new religion, and this &p- 
propriated in its own manner the old form of culture, bringing 
it under the law of its peculiar type. Thus ong form was 
substituted for another, but the first did not spontaneously 
pass into the secqnd. There was no absolute break in history; 
for thé’ancient system of education remained, though in a re- 
duced form, and passed by continuous transition into another; 
but the directing powe» was changed. The kind of “modern” 
character which the ancient culture assumed in the end was — 
thus an anticipation of a much later period, not a genuine 
phase of transition. In confirmation of the latter view,’ it 
might be pointed out that the culture of the intermediate 
period, when it assumed at length its appropriate form, had 
decidedly less of the specifically modern character than even 
that of early antiquity with all its remoteness. 

Be this as it may in pure literature, it is certain that the 
latest phase of ancient philosophy had all the marks of an 
intrinsic development. All its characteristic positions can be — 
traced to their origin in earlier Greek systems, Affinities can 
undoubtedly be found in it with Oriental thought, more par- 
ticularly with that of India; but with this no direct contact ean 
be shown. In its distinctive modes of thought, it was wholty 
Hellenic. So far as it was “‘syncretistic,” it waS’as philosophy 
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“of veligion, not as pure philosophy. On this side, it was an 
” , attempt to bring the various national cults of the Roman 
r _Emptre into union under, the hegemony of a philosophical 
“conception. As philosophy, it was indeed “eclectic,” but the 
eclecticism was under the direction of an original effort of 
speculative thonght, and was exercised entirely within the | 
Hellenie tradition. And, in distinction from pure literature, . 
philosophy made its decisive advance after practical disso- 
lution had set in. It was not until the middle of the third 
century that the metaphysical genius of Plotinus brought to 
a common point the Platonising movement of revival which 
was already going on before the Christian era. The system 
founded by Plotinus, and known distinctively as “ Neo-Plato- 
nism,” Was that which alone gave unity to all that remained 
7 of Greek culture during the period of its survival as such. 
Neo-Platonjsm became, for three centuries, the one philosophy 
of the Graeco-Roman world. It preserved the ancient type 
of thought from admixture with alien elements; and, though 
defeated in the struggle to give direction to the next great 
period of human history, it had a powerful influence on the 
antagonist system, which, growing up im an intellectual atmo- 
sphere pervaded by its modes of thought, incorporated much 
of its distinctive teaching. 

The persistence of philosophy as the last living force of the 
ancient world might have been predicted. Philosophic thought 
in antiquity was the vital centre of liberal education as it has 
never been for the modern world. There were of course those 
who disparaged it in contrast with empirical practice or with 
rhetorical ability, but, for all that, it had the direction of 
practical thought so far as there was general direction at all. 
The dissolution by which the ancient type was broken down 
did not begin at the centre but at the extremities. The free 
development of the civic life both of Greece and of Rome had 
been checked by the pressure of a mass of alien elements 
intperfectly assimilated. These first imposed a political prin- 
ciple belongin& to a different phase of culture. To the new 
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xii INTRODUCTION 4 
movement thus necessitated, the culture of the ancient world, 
whatever superficial changes it might undergo, did not in- — 
wardly respond. Literature still looked to the past for its _ 
models. Philosophy least of all cared to adapt itself. It be- 
came instead the centre of resistance to the predominant 
movement,—to overweening despotism under the earlier 
Caesars, to the oncoming theocracy when the republican 
tradition was completely in the past. The latest philosophers 
of antiquity were pre-eminently 
The kings of thought 

Who waged contention with their time’s decay. 
And their resistance was not the result of pessimism, of a 
disposition to see nothing but evil in the actual movement 
of things. The Neo-Platonists in particular were the mest 
convinced of optimists, at the very time when, as they well 
knew, the whole movement of the world was against them. — 
They held it for their task to maintain as far as might be the 
thes life whith they had themselves chosen as the best; 
knoWing that there-was an indefinite future, and that the — 
alternating rhythms in whith, with Heraclitus and the Stoics, — 
they saw the’ cosmic harmony? and the expression of provi- 
dential reason, would not cease with one period. I€ they did 
not actually predict the revival of their thought after a thou- 
sand years, they would not have been in the Jeast surprised to 
see It. - 

More than once has that thought been revived, and with 
various alms; nor is its interest even yet exhausted. The first — 
revival the philosophers themselves would have cared for was — 
that of the fifteenth century, when, along with their master 
Plato, they became the inspirers of revolt against the system 
of mediaeval theology that had established itself long after 
their defeat. Another movement quite in their spirit, but this _ 
time not an insurgent movement, was that of the Cambridge 
Platonists in the seventeenth ceptury, which went back 40 

* waNlyrovos dpuovin kéayou xwemep Nipns kal rétov.—Heraclitus. 
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INTRODUCTION xii 
*Neq-Platonism for the principles of its resistance to the ex- 
, elusive dominance of the new “mechanical philosophy.” As 
" the Ieimanist academies of Italy had appealed against Schol- 
“*astie dogmatism to the latest representatives in antiquity of 
| free philosophie inquiry, so the opponents in England of 
“Hobbism” went for support to those who in their own day 
had intellectually refuted the materialism of the Stoics and 
Epicureans. Since then, many schools and thinkers have 
shown affinity with Neo-Platonic thought; and, apart from 
direct historic attachment or spontaneous return to similar 
metaphysical ideas, there has been a deeper continuous in- 
fluence of whieh something will have to be said. 

Fyom about the middle of the nineteenth century, the Neo- 
Platonist$, though somewhat neglected in comparison with 
the other schools of antiquity, have been made the subject of 
_ Important historical work. To French philosophers who began 
a$ disciples of Cousin, a philosophy that could be described as 
at onee “eclectic” and “spiritualist” natural’y became an 
object of interest. The result of that interest was seen“fn the 
brilliant works of Vacherot and Jules Simon. For definite and 
positive information on the doctrines ofthe school, the portion 
of Zeller’s | Philosophie der Griechen that deals with the period 
is of the highest value. In English, Mr Benn’s chapter on 
“The Spiritualism of Plotinus,” in his Greek Philosophers, 
brings out well the advance in subjective thought made by 
the latest on the earlier philosophies of Greece. Of special 
Importance in relation to this point are the chapters on 
Plotinus and his successors in Siebeck’s Geschichte der Psy- 
chologie. An extensive work on the psychology of the school 
has appeared since in the last two volumes of M. Chaignet’s 
Psychologie des Grecs. Recent English contributions to the 
general exposition of the Neo-Platonist philosophy are Dr C. 
Bigg’s volume in the “Chief Ancient Philosophies” Series 
(Christian Knowledge Society), and Dr F. W. Bussell’s 
stimulating book on The School of Plato, which, however, deals 
more with preliminaries than with the school itself. 
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Xiv INTRODUCTION 7 | 
In the later historical treatment of Neo-Platonism a marked” 
tendency is visible to make less of the supposed “Oriental” aa 
character of the school and more of its real dependence on the : 
preceding philosophies of Greece. This may be seen in Zeller 
as compared with Vacherot, and in Mr Benn as compared with 
Zeller. Of the most recent writers, M. Chaignet and Dr Bigg, 
approaching the subject from different sides, conclude in almost 
the same terms that the system of Plotinus was through and 
through Hellenic, And, as M. Chaignet points out, Plotinus, 
in all essentials, fixed the doctrine of the school. Whatever 
attractions the thought of the East as vaguely surmised may 
have had for its adherents, their actual contact witn it was 
slight. When the school took up a relation to the pragtical 
world, it was as the champion of “Hellenism” ((EAXnvicjos) 
against the “‘ barbarian audacity” of its foes. On the whole, 
however, it did not seek to interfere directly with practice, but 
recognised the impossibility of modifying the course which fhe 
world at large was taking, and devoted itself to the task of 
carrying forward thought and preserving culture. Hence a 
history of Neo-Platonism,must be in the main a history of 
doctrines internally developed, not of polemic with extraneous 
systems of belief. At the same time the causes must be in- 
dicated of its failure, and of the failure of philosophy, to hold 
for the next age the intellectual direction of the world;—a 
failure not unqualified. To bring those causes into view, it will 
be necessary to give a brief sketch of the political, as well as 
of the philosophical and religious, movement to the time of 
Plotinus. For the ultimate causes of the triumph of another 
system were social more than they were intellectual, and go 
tar back into the past. Of the preceding philosophical develop- 
ment, no detailed history can be attempted. As in the case 
of the political and religious history, all that can be done is to 
put the course of events in a light by which its general bearing 
may be made clear. In relation to the inner movement, the 
aim will be to show precisely at what point the way was open a 
for an advance on previous philosophies,—an advance which 
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* it may be said by anticipation, Neo-Platonism did really suc- 
”, ceed in makiig secure even for the time when the fortunes of 
independent philosophy were at their lowest. Then, when the 

** history of the school itself has been set forth in some detail, a 
sketch, again reduced to as brief compass as possible, must be 
given of the return of the modern world to the exact point 
where the thought of the ancient world had ceased, and of 
the eentinued influence of the Neo-Platonic conceptions on 
modern thought. Lastly, an attempt will be made to state 


. 


> ‘the law of the development; and, in relation to this, some- 


thing will be said of the possibilities that still remain open for 
the type of thought which has never been systematised with 
more perfection than in the school of Plotinus. 
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° CHAPTER I 


«e " GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILISATION IN ITS 


BOLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Broapty, the political history of classical antiquity almost 
from the opening of the historic period may be described as 
a slow passage from the condition of self-governing common- 
wealths with a subordinate priesthood to the condition of a 
theocratic despotism. This was a reduction of the West to the 
polity of the civilised East. In the old Oriental monarchies 
knowh t® the classical world, the type was that of a conse- 
erated despot ruling with the support and under the direction 
of a priesthood socially supreme. Immemorial forms of it were 
te be seen th Egypt and in the Assyrio-Babylonian civilisation 
on which the conquering Persian monarchy was guperimposed. 
In Persia had appeared the earliest type of a revealed asadistin- 
guished from an organised natural religién. And here were the 
beginnings of the systematic intolérance at first so puzzling to 
the Greeks?, Intolerance, however, did not till later and from 


a new starting-point assume a permanently aggressive form. | 


With the Persians, conquest over alien nationalities led to 
some degree of tolerance for their inherited religions. 

The origin of the monarchies of Egypt and of Western Asia 
isa matter of conjecture. To the classical world they appeared 
as a finished type. The ancient European type of polity was 


* Herodotus, though he knew and sympathised with the refusal of the 
Persign religion to ascribe visible form to the divinity, saw in the persecution 
of the Egyptian cult by Cambyses and in the burning of Greek temples by 
order of Xerxes, nothing but acts of wanton impiety. They had come to be 
better understood in the time of Cicero, who definitely ascribes the latter to 
the motive of pious intolerance. See De Rep. iii. 9,14. After a reference to the 
animal deities of Egypt as illustrating the variety of religious customs among 
civilised men, the exposition proceeds: “Deinde Graeciae sicut apud nos, 
dejpbra magnifica humanis conseerata simulacris, quae Persae nefaria puta- 
verunt, eamque unam ob causam Xerxes inflammari Atheniensium fana 
iussisse dicitur, qifod deds, quoram domus esset omnis hic mundus, inclusos 
parietibus contineri nefas esse duceret.”’ 

Ww. 1 


2 GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILISATION [cH. 


new and independent. It did not spring out of the Oriental ” 
type by way of variation. In investigating its ‘accessible be- 
ginnings we probably get nearer to political origins tham we 
can in the East. We have there before our eyes the plastic ~ 
stage which cannot in the East be reconstructed. The Greek 
tragic poets quite clearly distinguished their own early con- 
stitutional monarchies with incompletely developed germs of” 
aristocracy and democracy from Oriental despotism. While 
these monarchies lasted, they were probably not very sharply 
marked off, in the general consciousness, from other mon- 
archical institutions. The advance to formal republicanism 
revealed at once a new type of polity and the preparation for 
it at an earlier stage. That this was to be the conquering type 
might very well be imagined. Aeschylus puts into the mouth 
of the Persian elders a lamentation over the approaching 
downfall of kingship in Asia itself!, Yet this prophecy, as we 
know, is further from being realised now than itomay have 
appeared then. And, though organised despotism on the great 
seale was thrown back into Asia by the Persian wars, the later 
history of Europe for long period is the history of its return. 
The republican type of culture was fixed for all time’, first 
in life and then in litcrature, by the brief pre-eminence of 
Athens. The Greek type of free State, however, from its re- 
striction to a city, and the absence of a representative system, 
with other causes, could not maintain itself against the inroads 
of the monarchical principle, which at that time had the power 
of conferring unity on a larger aggregate. The Macedonian 
monarchy, originally of the constitutional type, became, 
through its conquests at once over Greece and Asia, essentially 
an Oriental monarchy—afterwards a group of monarchies— 
distinguished only by its appropriation of the literary culture 
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i “of Greece. Later, the republican institutions of Rome, which 
+ » succeeded those of Greece as the type of political freedom, 
, proké down, in spite of their greater flexibility and power of 
‘incorporating subjects’, through a combination of the causes 
chat affected Greece and Macedon separately. Perhaps the 
imperial monarghy was a necessity if the civilised world was 
to be kept together for some centuries longer, and not to break 
up into warring sections. Still, it was a lapse to a lower form 
of polity. And the republican resistance can be historically 
» justified. The death of Caesar showed his inheritors that the 
hour for formal monarchy was not yet come. The complete 
shaping» of the Empire on the Oriental model was, in fact, 
postponed to the age of Diocletian and Constantine. Mean- 
while, *the emperor not being formally monarch, and the re- 
pwlic remaining in name, the whole system of education con- 
tinued to be republican in basis. The most revered classics 
were those That had come down from the time of freedom. 
Declamations against tyrants were a commog exercise in the 
schools. And the senatorial opposition, which still chesshed 
the ethical ideal of the republic, came fhto power with the 
emperors of the second century. “What it has become the 
fashion to call the “republican prejudices” of Tacitus and 
Suetonius vere adopted by Marcus Aurelius, who, after citing 
with admiration the names of Cato and Brutus, along with 
those of later heroes of the Stoical protestation against 
Caesarean despotism, holds up before himself “the idea of 
a polity in which there is the same law for all, a polity ad- 
_Ministered with regard to equal rights and equal freedom of 
speech, and the idea of a kingly government which respects 
most of all the freedom of the governed®.” Here the demand 
_ * That the Romans themselves were conscious of this, may be seen for 
example in a speech of the Emperor Claudius as recorded by Tacitus (Ann. 
xi. 24): “Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemoniis et Atheniensibus fuit, quamquam 
armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alienigenis arcebant? at conditor nostri 
Romulus tantum sapientia valuit, ut plerosque populos eodem die hostes, 
dein cives habuerit.” 

* @ 14 (Long’s Translation). With the above passage may be compared 
Julian's appeal to FJato and Aristotle in support of his conviction that the es 
spirit of laws should be impersonal (Epistola ad Themistium, 261-2). The | 
second imperial philosopher, in his satirical composition entitled Caesares, Tain 
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4 GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILISATION __— [cH 
_ for administrative unity might seem to be reconciled withthe — 
older ideal; but the Stoic emperor represented the departing ~ 
and not the coming age. | ‘ 
There was a discrepancy between the imperial monarchy — 
on the one hand, potentially absolute, though limited by the 
deference of the ruler for ancient forms, and on the other hand 
the ideal that had come down from the past. The ethics of 7 
antiquity had never incorporated absolutism. Now the new 
religion that was already aiming at the spiritual dominance of 
the Empire had no tradition that could separate it from the — 
monarchical system. Christian ethics from the first accepted © 
absolutism as its political datum. The Christian apologists 
under the Antonines represent themselves as a kind of legiti-— 
mists,—praying, in the time of Marcus Aurelius, that the right - 
of succession of Commodus may be recognised and the blessmg 
of hereditary kingship secured. Christianity therefore, once 
accepted, consecrated for the time an ideal in aceérdance with © 
the actual movement of the world. In substituting the notion 
of asmonarch divinely appointed for the apotheosis of the 
emperors, it gave a form less unendurable in civilised Europe 
to aservility which, in its pagan form, appearing as an Asiatic 
superstition, had been something of a seandal to the rulers — 
who were in a manner compelled ta countenanee it. The 
result, unmodified by new factors, is seen in the Byzantine — 
Empire. The Roman Empire of the East remained strong 
enough to throw off the barbarian attack for centurjes. It 
preserved much of ancient Greek letters. In distinction from 
the native monarchies of Asia, it possessed a system of law 
that had received its bent during a period of freedom?. But, — 
with these differences, it was a theocratic monarchy of the 
Oriental type. It was the last result, not of a purely internal 





~ 

most frequently reaffirms the judgments of Suetonius and Tacitus, but not 

without discrimination. Tiberius he sums up as a mixed character, and does 
not represent him as flung into Tartarus with Caligula and Nero. ea 

* See Renan, Marc-Auréle, where illustrations are given of this attitude on 
the part of the apologists. ; ae 

3 “The period of Roman freedom was the period during 
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: F development, but of reaction on the Graeco-Roman world 

_,.”, from the political institutions and the religions of Asia. 


». The course of things in the West was different. Having 
been for a time reduced almost to chaos by the irruptions of 
tle Germanic tribes, the disintegrated and then nominally 

»revived Westem Empire furnished the Church with the oppor- 
tunity of erecting an independent theocracy above the secular 
rule of princes. This type came nearest to realisation in the 
twelfth and thirteenthcenturies. It broke down partly through 
internal decay and partly through the upgrowth of a stronger 
secular life. With immense difficulty and with the appearance 
almost of accident?, a new kind of free State arose. The old 
Teutonic monarchies, like the old Greek monarchies, were not 
of-the Asiatic type. They cogtained elements of political 
aristocracy and democracy which could develop under favour- 
ing circumstances. In most cases the development did not 
take place. With the cessation of feudal anarchy, the royal 
power became too strong to be effectively chgcked. There was 
formed under it a social hierarchy of which the most praileged 
equally with the least privileged orders vere excluded as such 
from all recognised political authority. Thus on the Conti- 
nent, during the early modern period, the prevailing type 
became Catholic Absolutism, or, as it has been called, ‘‘ Euro- 

’ pean monarchy, —a system which was imitated in the Con- 
tinental Protestant States. By the eighteenth century this 
had become, like the Byzantine Empire or the old Asiatic 

‘monarchies, a fixed type, a terminal despotism from which 
there could be no peaceful issue. It was destroyed—so far as 

‘it has since been destroyed—by the revolutionary influence of 
ideas from the past and from without. In England the germs 
of freedom, instead of being suppressed, were developed, and 
in the seventeenth century, after a period of conflict, the 
modern system of constitutional monarchy was established. 
To the political form of the modern free State, early English 
institutions by their preservation contributed most. Classical 
reminiscences, in England as elsewhere, enkindled the love of 

1 Comte at least regarded Absolutism as the normal development, Consti- ‘ 
tutionalism as a local anomaly, in European history before 1789. . 25 
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freedom; but deliberate imitation was unnecessary wherethe — 
germs from which the ancient republics themselves had sprung - 
were still ready to take a new form. From England tle in- : 
fluence of revived political freedom diffused itself, especially” 
in France, where it combined with the emulation of classical] 
models and with generalisations from Roman law, to form 
the abstract system of “natural rights.” From this system, 
on the intellectual side, have sprung the American and the 
French Republics. : 

In the general European development, the smaller con- 
stitutional States may be neglected. The reappearance of a 
kind of city-republic in mediaeval Italy is noteworthy, but 
had little practical influence. The Italian cities were never 
completely sovereign States like the Greek cities. Politically, 
it is as if these had accepted ‘autonomy under the supremasy 
of the Great King. Spiritually, it is as if they had submitted 
to a form of the Zoroastrian religion from which dissent was 
penal. Nor did the great Italian poets and thinkers ever quite 
set up the idéal*of the autonomous city as the Greeks had 
done. In its ideal, their city was rather a kind of municipality: 
with Dante, under the “universal monarchy” of the restored 
Empire; with Petrarclf and more distinctly with Machiavelli, 
under Italy as a national State, unified by any practicable 
means. Even in its diminished form, the old type of republie 
was exceedingly favourable to the reviving culture‘of Europe; 
but the prestige of the national States around was too strong 
for it to survive except as an interesting accident, i : 

The present type of free State is one to which no terminal 
form can be assigned, In England and in America, in France 
and in Italy, not to speak of the mixed forms existing else- 
where, it is still at the stage of growth. The yet living rival 
with which it stands confronted is the Russian continuation 
or reproduction of Christian theocracy in its Byzantine form. 

* This epilogue, sketching the political transition to modern Europe, 
seemed necéssary for the sake of formal completeness, although the bearing 
of political history on the history of philosorhy is much less direct in modern 
saab ae ros = ee ~ the first edition), war and 
Bi chaste. hanged the aspec thing cated in the last ame H 
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.. THE STAGES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


= 7 
* Av the time of the Persian wars the civilisation of the East 


was in complexity, specialism, organised industry—whatever 


. relative importance we may attach to those features of pro- 


gress—in all probability ahead of the civilisation of Greece. 
The conscious assumption of self-government by the Greek 
citiesshad, however, been closely followed by the beginnings 
of what we may call speculative science, which wasva distine- 
tiveproduct of the Greek intellect. For this, the starting-point 
«vas furnished by the empirical observations of Egyptians and 
Chaldaeans, made with a view to real or fancied utility— 
ameasurenfent of land or prediction of future events. The 
earliest Greek philosophers, natives of the Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, and thus on the borders of the fixed and the grow- 
ing civilisations, took up a few generalised results of the long 
and laborious but unspeculativé accumulation of facts and 
methods by the leisured priesthoods? Bf Egypt and Babylonia, 
and forthwith entered upon the new paths of cosmical 
theorising without regard to authoritative tradition, and of 
deductive thinking about numbers and figures without regard 
to immediate utility. As early as Pythagoras, still in the sixth 
century B.c., speculative science had begun to show signs of 
its later division into philosophy properly so-called, and posi- 
tive science; the first special sciences to become detached, 
after mathematics, being those to which mathematical treat- 
ment seemed applicable. All this took place before the con- 
tinuous movement of reflective thinking on human knowledge, 


1 This way of putting the matter seems to reconcile the accounts of the 
invention of geometry in Egypt given by Herodotus and Aristotle, which 
roi. Burnet (Early Greek Philssophy, lst ed., Introduction, p. 19) finds dis- 
crepant. Herodotus assigns the motive, viz. “the necessity of measuring the 
lands afresh after the inundations”; Aristotle the condition that made it 
possible, viz. “the leisure enjoyed wy the priestly caste.” 
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which marks a new departure in philosophy, not its first origin, — 
began at Athens. aa 3; a 
The emotion in which philosophy and science had their 
common source was exactly the same in ancient Greece and ” 
in renascent Europe. Plato and Aristotle, like Descartés and. 
Hobbes, define it as “wonder.” The earliest thinkers did not 
define it at all. Their outlook has still something very im-* 
personal. With them, there is little inquiry about happiness 
or the means of attaining it. When the speculative life has. 
been lived by several generations of thinkers, and a self-eon- 
scious theory of it is at length set forth, as at the opening of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the happiness involved in it, is re- 
garded as something that necessarily goes with mere thinking 
and understanding. .. ae 
This is the subjective form-of early Greek philosophy. Ip 
objective content, it is marked by complete detachment from 
religion. No traditional authority is acknowledged. Myths — 
are taken merely as offering points of contact, quite as fre- 
quently for attadk as for interpretation in the sense of the 
individual thinker. The handling of them in either case is _ 
perfectly free. Results of the thought and observation of one 
thinker are summed up by him, not to be straightway ac- 
cepted by the next, but to be examined anew. The aim is 
insight, not edification, | 
The general result is a conception of the cosmos in principie — 
not unlike that of modern science: in detail necessarily crude, — 
though still scientifie in spirit, and often anticipating the 
latest phases of thought in remarkable ways. Even the repre- 
sentations of the earth as a dise floating on water, and of the — 
stars as orifices in circular tubes containing fire, are less re- 
mote in spirit from modern objective science than the astro- 
nomy of later antiquity and of the instructed Middle Ages. — 
This was far more accurate in its conception of shapes and 
magnitudes and apparent motions, but it was teleological in 
a way that purely scientific astronomy cannot be, The earliest _ 
Tonian thinkers, like modern men ofscience, imposed no teled= - 
logical conceptions on their astronomical theories. = LEE 
At the same time, early Greek philosophy was not mérely) 
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: objective, as modern science has become. It was properly 
.”, philosophical In virtue of its “hylozoism.” Life and mind, 
or tlseir elements, were attributed to the world or its parts. 
**Later, a more objective “naturalism” appears, as in the 
- systerh of Démocritus. Here the philosophical character is 
still retained by the addition of an explicit theory of know- 
“ledge to the scientific explanation of the cosmos. ‘‘ Primary” > 
and “secondary”’ qualities of matter are distinguished, and } 
these last are treated as in a sense unreal. Thus the definite 
« formulation of materialism is accompanied by the beginnings 
of subjective idealism. But with the earliest thinkers of all, 
there is neither an explicit theory of knowledge nor an ex- 
clusion of life and mind from the elements of things. 

The atomism of Democritus and his predecessors was the 
result of long thinking and pethaps of much controversy. 
The “Ionians,”’ down to Heraclitus, regarded the cosmos as 
continuousty existing, but as ruled by change in all its parts 
if not also as a whole. The Eleatics, who came later, affirmed 

* that unchanging Being alone exists: this if p¢rmanent and 
always identical; “‘not-being”’ absolutely does not exist, and 
change is illusory, The Being of Rarmenides, it is now held’, 
was primarily the extended cosmos regarded as a closed sphere 
coincident with all that is. Yet, though the conception was 
in its basis physical and not metaphysical, the metaphysical 
abstraction made by Plato was doubtless implicit in it. And 
Parmenides himself evidently did not conceive reality as 
purely objective and mindless. If he had intended to convey 

that meaning, he would have been in violent contradiction 
with his predecessor Xenophanes, and this would hardly have 
escaped notice. The defect of Eleaticism was that apparent 
change received no satisfactory explanation, though an 
attempt was made to explain it in what Parmenides called 
a “‘deceptive”’ discourse as dealing with illusory opinion and 
no longer with demonstrative truth. Atomism mediated be- 
tween this view and that of the Ionians by asserting a plurality 
of, real beings, each having the characters of the Eleatic 


1 See Tannery, Pour I’Histoire de la Science Helléne, and Burnet, Early ~ 
Greek Philosophy. 
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“being.” “Not-being” for the atomists was empty space; 
change in the appearances of things was explained by mixture 
and separation of unchanging elements. The mechanical con- 
ception of the purely quantitative atom, which modern science — 
afterwards took up, was completed by Democritus. Anaxa- 
goras, though fundamentally a mechanicist, did not deprive 
his atoms of quality. And Empedocles, along with ideas of 
mixture and separation—explained by the attractive and re- 
pulsive agents, at once forces and media, to which he gave 
the mythological names of Love and Strife—retained some- 
thing of the old hylozoism. Over against the material elements 
of things, Anaxagoras set Mind as the agent by which they 
are sifted from their primitive chaos. This was the starting- 
point for a new development, less purely disinterested than 
the first because more cojoured by ethical and _ religious 
motives, but requiring even greater philosophic originality 
for its accomplishment. o a 
The new departure of philosophy, though adopting the 
Anaxaeorean’ Mind as its starting-point, had its real source 
in the ethical and political reflection which began effectively 
with the Sophists and Socrates. To give this reflective atti- 
tude consistency, to set up the principles suggested by it 
against all exclusive explanations of reality from the material 
ground of things, and yet to do this without in the end letting 
go the notion of objective science, was the work of Plato. 
Aristotle continued Plato’s work, while carrying forward 
science independently and giving it relatively a more impor- 
tant position. One great characteristic result of the earlier 
thinking—the assertion that materially nothing is created and 
nothing destroyed—was assumed as an axiom both by Plato 
and by Aristotle whenever they had to deal with physics. 
They did not take up from the earlier thinkers those specifie 
ideas that afterwards turned out the most fruitful scientifie- 
ally—though Plato had a kind of atomic theory—but they 
affirmed physical law in its most general principle. This they 
subordinated to their metaphysits by the conception ofa 
_ universal teleology. The teleological conception of nature 
there is good historical ground for attributing also to Socraté 
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The special importance which Plato’s Timaeus acquired for 


.”, his successors is due to its being the most definite attempt 


made by the philosopher himself to bring his distinctive 

** thought into relation with objective science. Thus, in view 
of f knowledge as 1t was in antiquity, the later Platonists were 
quite right in the stress they laid on this dialogue. 

* For the period following upon the death of Aristotle, during 
which Stoicism and Epicureanism were the predominant 
schools, the most important part of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
thought was the ethical part. Both schools were, on the 
theoretical side, a return to naturalism as opposed to the 
Platonic and ,Aristotelian idealism. Both alike held that all 
reality is body; though the Stoics regarded it as continuous 
and the Epicureans as discrete. The soul, for the Stoies as for 
the Epicureans, was a particular kind of matter. The most 
fruitful conception in relation to the science of the future was 
Rreserved by Epicurus when he took up the Democritean idea 
of the atom, defined as possessing figured extension, resistance 
and weight; all “secondary” qualities being regarded, as re- 
sulting from the changes of order and the interactions of the 
atoms, And, on the whole, the Epicureans appealed more to 
genuine curiosity about physics for it8elf1, though ostensibly 
cultivating it only as a means towards ridding human life of 
the fear of meddlesome gods. If the determinism of the Stoies 
was more rigorous, it did not prevent their undertaking the 
defence of some popular superstitions which the Epicureans 
have the credit of opposing. On the other hand, Stoicism did 
more for ethics. While both schools, in strict definition, were 
“eudaemonist,”’ the Stoics brought out far more clearly the 
social reference of morality. Their line of thought here, as the 
Academics and Peripatetics were fond of pointing out, could 
be traced back to Plato and Aristotle. So also could the 
teleology which they combined with their naturalism. But 
all the systems of the time were more or less eclectic. 

The social form under which the Stoies conceived of 
mprality was the referenc®, no longer to a particular State, 
1 Mr Benn, in*his Greek Philosophers, points out the reser e 
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Se 
but to a kind of universal State. Since the social reference 
in Greek morality had been originally to the “city,’’ the name 
was retained, but it was extended to the whole world, ana the 
ideal morality was said to be that of a citizen of the world.” 
This “cosmopolitanism” is prepared in Plato and Aristotle. 
Socrates (as may be seen in the Memorabilia of Xenophon) 
had already conceived the idea of a natural law or justice 
which is the same for all States. And in Aristotle that con- 
ception of “natural law” which, transmitted by Stoicism, had 
so much influence on the Roman jurisprudence, is definitely 
formulated. The humanitarian side of Stoicism—which is 
not quite the same thing as its conception of universab justice 
—is plainly visible in Cicero?, Re 

Although Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, was by race‘half a 
Phoenician, it cannot be said that the East contributed any- 
thing definable to the content of his ethics. Its sources were 
evidently Greek. Down to the end of the andent world, 
philosophy was continued by men of various races, but always 
by those who had taken the impress of Greek or of Graeco- 
Roman civilisation. . . 

The same general account is true of the Neo-Platonists. 
They too were men whé had inherited or adopted the Hellenic 
tradition. On the ethical side they continue Stoicism; al- 
though in assigning a higher place to the theoretic virtues 

* See the quotation and references given by Zeller, ii. 2, p. 646, H. L. 
(Aristotle, Eng. Trans., ii. 175, n. 3.) | 
* See, in De Finibus, the exposition of Cato, deducing from tle Stoic 
principles the existence of a “communis humani generis societas” (iii. 19, 62). 
“Bonitas” is expressly distinguished from “ justitia” (c. 20, 66); ef. De Off~ 
iii. 6, 28. In the fifth book of the De Finibus, Piso goes back for the origin of 
the whole doctrine to the Platonists and Peripatetics. The following sentence 
(c. 23, 65) sums up the theory: “In omni autem honesto, de quo loqum 
nihil est tam illustre nec quod latius pateat quam coniunctio inter hor 
hominum et quasi quaedam societas et communicatio utilitatum et ipsa 
caritas generis humani, quae nata a primo satu, quod a procreatoribus nati 
diliguntur et tota domus coniugio et stirpe coniungitur, serpit sensim foras, 
cognationibus primum, tum affinitatibus, deinde amicitiis, post vicinitatibus, 
tum civibus et iis, qui publice socii atque amici sunt, deinde totius complexu— 
gentis humanae; quae animi affectio suum tuique tribuens atque hanc, quem — 
dico, societatem coniunctionis hamanae munificeet aeque tuens iustitia dicitur, 
cul sunt adiunctae pietas, bonitas, liberalitas, benignitas,comitas, quat 
sunt generis ciusdem.”” . low 
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* they return to an earlier view. Their genuine originality is in 
psychology and metaphysics. Having gone to the centre 
of Plato’s idealistic thought, they demonstrated, by a new 
* application of its principles, the untenableness of the Stoie 
matefialism; and, after the I6ng intervening period, they 
succeeded in defining more rigorously than Plato had done, 


*in psychology the idea of consciousness, in metaphysics the 
idea of immaterial and subjective existence. Scientifically, — 


they incorporated elements of every doctrine with the ex- 
ception of Epicureanism; going back with studious interest 
to the pre-Socratics, many fragments of whom the latest Neo- 
Platonist commentators rescued just as they were on the 
point of being lost. On the subjective side, they carried 
thought- to the highest point reached in antiquity. And 
neither in Plotinus, the great riginal thinker of the school, 
nor in his suceessors, was this the result of mystical fancies 
of Oriental influences. These, when they appeared, were 
superinduced. No idealistic philosophers have ever applied 
closer reasoning or subtler analysis to the*elations between 


the inner and the outer world. If the school to some “extent 


‘“‘Orientalised,” in this it followed Plato; and it diverged far 
less from Hellenic ideals than Plato kimself. 

A certain affinity of Plato with the East has often been 
noticed. This led him to the most remarkable previsions of 
the later movement of the world. The system of caste in the 
Republic is usually said to be an anticipation of the mediaeval 
order of society. Now in the introduction to the Timaeus and 
in the Critias, the social order of Egypt is identified in its 
determining principles with that of the ideal State, and both 
with the constitution of pre-historic Athens, also regarded as 
idéal. Hence it.becomes evident that, for his specialisation 
and grading of social functions, Plato got the hint from the 
Egyptian caste of occupations’. Thus his ideal society is in 
eontact, on one side with the pre-Hellenic East, on the other 
side with the Orientalised Europe of the Middle Ages. By its 
gommunism it touches ntodern schemes of reform*. 

2 Ch Arist. Pol. iv. (vii.) 9, 1329 b 23: 6 62 ywpiruds 6 ward yévos Toi 
gwokerixod wAWGous €& Abydarov. ? See Appendix I. 
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Mr Benn has remarked that the stages of degeneration from a 
the ideal aristocracy to a tyranny, set forth in the Republic, - 
are the same as the actual stages of degeneration of the 
Roman State. To this it may be added that in the Laws 
Plato lays down the exact cohditions that concurred for the 
establishment of Christianity. The problem is to get a new 
system of legislation received in the projected colony. For 
this he finds that, though citizens from the same State are 
better in so far as they are likely to be more orderly, yet they. 
will be too attached to their own laws. There is therefore an 
advantage in beginning with a mixture of colonists from 
several States. The character of such colonists will make the 
task in any case difficult, but the most favourable condition 
is that the ideas of a great legislator should be taken uptby a 
young and vigorous tyrant. “Generalise a little, putting for 
a single legislator the succession of those who formulated 
ecclesiastical doctrine and discipline, and for a sir@le tyrant 
the consummated autocracy of the later Roman Empire, and 
the conditions “are historically given. For there was, in the 
cosmopolitan Empire. exactly that mixture of different in- 
herited customs which Plate desiderates. Add, what is con- 
tinually insisted on in the Laws, that towards getting par- 
ticular precepts enforced it would conduce much if they could 
be regarded as proceeding from a god, and it will be seen that 
here also the precise condition of success was laid down. 

The philosopher even anticipated some of the actual legis- 
lation of the Church. In the tenth book of the Laws, he ‘/pro- 
poses a system of religious persecution. Three classes of the 
impious are to be cast out,—those who deny the existence of 
all gods, those who say that the gods take no heed of human 
affairs, and those who say that they can be-bought off with 
prayers and gifts; or, as we may put it compendiously,— 
Atheists, Epicureans and Catholics, As, however, the last 
class would have been got rid of with least compunction, the 
anticipation here was by no means exact. And probably none 
of these glimpses, extraordinary as they were, into the strang® 
transformation that was to come in a thousand years, hi : 
influence in bringing it to pass. - 
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* The Néo-Platonists would have carried out an ethical re- 


.* _ form of polythtism in the spirit of the Republic and the Laws; 


but they did not propose to set up persecution as a sanction. 
* On the contrary, they were the champions of the old intellec- 
tual liberty of Hellenism against the new theocracy. One of 
thé most Orientalising sayings to be found in the later 
Platonists, namély, that the “barbarians” have an advantage 
over the Grecks in the stability of their institutions and 
doctrines as contrasted with the Greek innovating spirit’, 
oceurs both in the Timaeus and in the Laws*. And Plato’s 
attack, in the Republic, on the myths of Greek religion, was 
continugd by the Christians, not by his Neo-Platonie succes- 
sors; who sought to defend by allegorical interpretations 
whateyer.they could not accept literally; or at least, in re- 
pudiating the fables, did not advocate the EES of the 
poets. 

wit is to he remembered further that in the philosophical 
tradition of antiquity even more than in its general culture, 
the republican ideal was always upheld. Asist»tle as well as 
Plato, it is true, was less favourable than the state$men, 
orators and historians of the great Athenian period to personal 
spontaneity uncontrolled by the autharity of the State. But 
of course what the philosophers desired was the supremacy of 
reason, not of arbitrary will. Licence in the city seemed to 
them condemnable on this ground among others, that under 
the show of liberty it paved the way for a tyrant. And the 
later Schools, in which philosophy had fixed a sort of official 


1 Quoted by Ritter and Preller (Historia Philosophiae Graecae, 7th ed. 
547 b) from the De Mysteriis formerly attributed to Iamblichus (vii. 5, ed. 
Parthey, p. 259): weraBadrAdpeva del dead THe Kaveroulay Kal waparyoulay Tuw 
"EAMjrar obdery waterat...8dpSapoc dé pwowimoe rots WPecw brres xal rots hoyos 
AeBalws rots avrots éupérover. 

2 Allowance being made for the point of view, the two aspects of Plato are 
appreciated with perfect exactitude by Joseph de Maistre in his vituperation 
of the Greek spirit. (Du Pape, livre iv. ch. 7.) Plato's “positive and eternal 
dogmas,” says the brilliant reactionary, “portent si clairement le cachet 
oriental que, pour le méconnaitre, il faut n’avoir jamais entrevu l’Asie....I1 
y &vait en lui un sophiste et un théologien, ou, si l'on veut, un Gree et un 
Chaldéen. On n’eatend pas ce philosophe si on ne le lit pas avec cette idée 


toujours présente & l’esprit,” 
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attitude, were always understood to be hostile to despotism}, | 
The Stoics in particular had this reputation, which they _ 
justified under the early Empire. That the Neo-Platonists, © 
although by their time philosophy had almost ceased to havé ~ 
a political branch, were still of the ancient tradition, is proved 
by the republican spirit of Julian, who had received from 
them his self-chosen training?. In the chiets of the school — 
also, slight indications to the same effect may be discerned. — 
This attitude of the philosophers had its importance in pre- — 
serving the memory of the higher ideal notwithstanding the 
inevitable descent due to circumstance. And even in the early 
Middle Ages, deriving their knowledge of antiquity as they — 
did mainly from a few late compilations, such discussions as — 
there are on the origin of society and of government 
traceable to reminiscences ftom the philosophic schools; the 
idea of a social contract in particular coming probably from © 
the Epicureans. e 





es 
1 Cf. Sueton. Nere 52: “Liberalis disciplinas omnis fere puer Lei Sed 
@ philosophia eum mater avertit, monens imperaturo contrariam esse.” 
2 Jutian’s refusal to be addressed by the title Seoxérns customary in the | 
East, did not conciliate the “average sensual man” of Antioch. See Miso- 
pogon, 343 c—d44 a: deowbrns evar ob pips obdé dvéxyn ToOro dxobwy, adhe kal. 
dyavaxreis,.. ovhetew & Ruas dvayxdters dpyovee xat vduors. xalroe rioy 
Kpetrrov jw dvopdterOar perv ce deomirny, Epyw dé dav quads elvat ape a 
dels dé ra oxqviy xal rods wiwous Kal rods dexneras drolwhexas )udv TH © 
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3 CHAPTER III 


* RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS IN 
, LATER ANTIQUITY 


-Tuoucx philosophy at its beginning among the Ionians had 


broken with traditional authority as completely as it has ever 
done since, religion and free speculation did not cease to inter- 
act. In some points, however, their developments were inde- 
pendent. Religious developments independent of philosophy 


were the establishment and the increased attention paid to 


the “mysteries,””-and the importation of new worships from 


Egypt and Asia Minor. It was*also due rather to a new . 


development of religion than to philosophy, that more definite 
and vivid betiefs came to be popularly held about the immor- 
tality of the soul and about future rewards and punishments; 
though philosophers of religious mind sought to impress,these 
doctrines along with the general conception of a providential 
government of the universe. In the Homeric poems, the soul 
goes away to the underworld as soon a% the corpse is burnt, 
and can never afterwards reappear in the world of living men. 
Yet much later, in the dramatists, the ghost is invoked as 
still having active powers in this world. Here there is perhaps 
a survival of a stage of belief more primitive than the Homeric, 


rather than a development; but in the notion of definite 


places of reward and punishment there was clearly some 
growth of belief. Perhaps the mythical treatment of immor- 
tality by which Plato follows up his arguments for it on 
speculative grounds, is more a reaction of older religion on 
philosophy than an application of philosophy to religion. To 
the exact truth of the representations given, the philosopher 
never commits himself, but merely contends that something 
of the kind is probably true, as against the imaginations in 
Homer of a world of lifeles$ shades contrasted in their un- 
reality with the vigour and bloom of life on earth. This side 

1 Rohde (Psyche, i.) finds evidences of such survival in Hesiod, 

w. 
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of Plato’s teaching had for a long time not much influence, 
It became influential in proportion as religion ‘revived. With 
Aristotle and the naturalistic schools, personal immortality 
almost went out of sight. The Epicureans denied the immor= 
tality of the human soul altogether, and with the Stofes sur-— 
vival of consciousness after death, if admitted at all, was only 
till the end of a cycle or “great year.’ Thé religious belief, 
and especially the belief in Tartarus, became, however, in the 
end vigorous enough to furnish one point of contact fora new 
religion that could make it still more definite and terrible. 
And one side of the new religion was prepared for by the 
notion, more or less seriously encouraged, that thpse wie 
partook of the mysteries had somehow a privileged positic 
among the dead’. This of course was discountenanced,by the 
_ most religious philosophers ¢ though they came to hold that it 
showed a certain want of piety towards ancestral beliefs to 
make light of initiation into the native mysteries. 

Ancient religion and philosophy had not always been ‘on 
such amicable rms as are implied in this last approximation. 
Especially at the beginning, when philosophy was a neW 
thing, what may be called a sporadic intolerance was mani- 
fested towards it. Indeed, had this not been so, it would be— 
necessary to allow that human nature has since then changed 
fundamentally. Without such germs of intolerance, its later 
developments would have been inconceivable. What caa be 
truly said is that the institutions of antiquity were altogether 
unfavourable to the organisation of it. The death of Socrates 
had political more perhaps than religious motives. It has evel” 
been maintained that serious intolerance first appeared in the 
Socratic school itself*. Plato, it is clear, would have beet 
quite willing that an ethical reform of religion shouid be 
earried out by force. After the first collision, however, Te 
ligion on the one side remained unorganised, and philosophy 
on the other side practically free. 


1 Cf. Hatch, The Influence of Greek I. 
rn 2s cabha in nm 


2 This is the thesis of a very suggestive little book by M. G. 8 
Le Procés de Socrate (1889). 
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x How far was popular polytheism taken seriously? That it 
* * was not taken seriously by the philosophers is quite evident. 
, Perhaps the Epicureans reacted on it less than any other 
school; for they conceived of their ethical ideal as realised by 
thg many gods named in mythology, and they had no other 
divinities. Theig quarrel was not with polytheism as such, > 
but with the belief in gods who interrupted their divine tran- 
quillity to interfere in the affairs of mortals. The belief of the 
philosophic schools generally was some form of theism, or, 
> as in the case of the Stoics, pantheism, by which the gods 
: of mythology, if recognised at all, were subordinated to a 
supreme intelligence or allegorised into natural forces. The 
later,philosophers made use of more elaborate accommoda- 
tions. “Aristotle had rejected polytheism in so many words. 
Plato had dismissed it with irony. Their successors needed 
those explicit theories of a rationalising kind which Plato 
theught rather idle. For the educated world, both in earlier 
and later antiquity, Cudworth’s position is #r@bably in the 
main true, that a sort of monotheism was held over and S%ove 
all ideas of gods and daemons. ? : 
Thus the controversy between Christian assailants and 
pagan defenders of the national religions was not really a con- 
troversy between monotheism and polytheism. The cham- 
pions of the old gods contended only for the general reason- 
ableness of the belief that different parts of the earth have 
been distributed to different powers, divine though sub- 
ordinate’, And in principle the Christians could have no 
objection to this. They themselves often held with regard to 
angels what the pagans attributed to gods; or even allowed 
the real agency of the pagan gods, but called them “daemons,” 
holding them to be evil beings. The later paganism also 
allowed the existence of evil daemons, and had a place for 
angels among supernatural powers. Perhaps thereis here a trace 
of influence from the Eastern gnosis; though Proclus insisted 
that the name is not peculiar to “the barbarian theosophy,”’ 
but*was applied of old to genuinely Hellenic divinities?. 
1 Cf. Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 67.. | The 
* See Comm. in Remp., ed. Kroll, ii. 255: of evixdy 7d Oroua Kal SapBdpov 1; l= fay 
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It is often represented as a paradox that the Christian idea — 
of a suffering God should have triumphed over what i 1s SUF 
posed to have been the universal prejudice of paganism that . 
to suffer is incompatible with divinity. There is no real 
paradox. Ideas of suffering gods were everywhere, and ft 
worship of them became the most popular. The case is ai 
this. The philosophers held that absolutely divine beings- 
who are not the gods of fable—are ‘“‘impassible.” In oratorical | 
apologies for the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, this philo- 
sophie view of the divinity had to be met. On the other hand, 
the Christians made most of their converts among those W 
were not philosophers. By their mode of appeal, they got th 
advantage at once of a rigorous monotheism such as ¥ nilo- 
sophy was tending to diffuse, and of the idea that ext 
could be performed by incarnate and suffering deities, sucl 
as were believed in over all the pagan world. Exactly 
this kind of popular paganism philosophy had had its qué 
Of Xenophanes, the earliest explicitly monotheistic phi oO 
sopher, it is related that, being asked by the people of Elea 
whether they should sacrifice to Leucothea and lament 
her, he replied: “If you think her a god, do not lament 
human, do not sacrifice?.”” The same view was taken by 12 iter 
philosophers. It was against this, and not pee th 
popular imaginations, that such sayings as the well-kx 
one of Tertullian were directed?. 

Coinciding with the rise of Christianity there was, as ? . 
lately come to be recognised, a revival, not a dca ol 
ancient religion. The semblance of decline is due to t 
effect produced on modern readers by the literature of t 
later Roman Republic and earlier Empire, which pro ded 
for the most part from the sceptical minority. This impres sion 


7 al | 


Geooopias ovns, dAAG xal [I\dTwr & Kparidp Tov ‘Epuzy xal rie Tee Le 
dyyédous elval gmow. : 

1 Arist.Rhet. ii, 23,1400 b5. (R. P. 81 a.) Zevoddens "Bdedraus éf i 
Ciwoe rH AevKobég xal Opqvacu 7 uh, cvreBotdever, ef wey Gedy taroha Ms 
BH Gpnvew, el F dvOpwrov, wh Obew. ; aa ‘ 

* Tert. De Carne Christi, c. 5: “Natus est Dei Filiys; non que 
pudendum est: et mortuus est Dei Filius; prorsus credibile est, q' ae ‘inept 
est: et sepultus, resurrexit; certum est, quia impossibile.” 7h 
Gandh! Nall 
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” has, been corrected ‘by the evidence of archaeology. So far as 
.°__ there was a real decline in the worship of the old gods, it 
meaat only a desertion of indigenous cults for more exciting 
“ones from the East. First there appeared the cult of the 
Oriental Bacchus, then of Cybele and of Isis. And all these 
present curious analogies with Christianity. It is an interest- 
*ing cireumstance that from the Bacchae of Euripides,—which ° 
is essentially a picture of the uncontrollable frenzy aroused 
by devotion to a lately born son of Zeus, persecuted and after- 
» wards triumphant, coming from the East,—many lines were 
transferred to the Christus Patiens!. The neglect of the altars 
of the gods spoken of by Lucian may be explained by this 
transfer of devotion. In the dialogue @eapv ’ExxAnaia, the 
Hellenic gods are called together with a view to the expulsion 
of intruding barbarian divinitits, such as those that wear 
Persian or Assyrian garments, and above all “the brutish 
gods of Nike,’ who, as Zeus himself is obliged to admit, are 
a seandal to Olympus. Momus insinuates that the purge will 
not turn out easy, since few of the gods,*ev®n among the 
Hellenic ones themselves, if they come ta be closely examined, 
will be able to prove the purity of their race. Such an attempt 
at conservative reform as is here satirised by Lucian no doubt 
represented what was still the attitude of classical culture in 
the second century; as may be seen by the invective of 
Juvenal against the Egyptian religion. Later, the syncretism 
that took in deities of every nationality came to be adopted 
by the defenders of classicism. It is this kind of religious 
syncretism, rather than pure classicism, that revives at the 
Renaissance. The apology not only for the Greek gods but 
for those of Egypt, as in truth all diverse representations of 
the same divinity, is undertaken in one of Bruno’s dialogues. 
What makes this the more remarkable is that Bruno probably 
got the hint for his Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante precisely 
from the dialogue of Lucian just referred to. 
The nearest approach in the Hellenie world to the idea of a 
"See the notes in Paley’s edition of Euripides. The Christus Patiens was 
formerly attributed to Gregory Nazianzen, but is now held to be of much 


later date. — + 
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personal religious revelation was madé by the philosophiesect , 


of the Pythagoreans. The early history of the sect is mainly 
the account of an attempt at ethico-political regulation of 


cities in the south of Italy by oligarchies imbued with the — 


philosophical and religious ideas of Pythagoras. These oli- 
garchies made themselves intensely unpopular, and the Pytha- 
gorean associations were violently suppressed. Afterwards 
remains of the societies combined to form a school specially 
devoted to geometry and astronomy, and in astronomy re- 
markable for suggestions of heliocentric ideas. Till we come 
to the Neo-Pythagoreans of about the first century B.c., the 
history of the school is obscure. Its religious side is observable 
in this, that those who claim to be of the Pythagorean succes- 
sion appeal more than other philosophers to the reeorded 
sayings of the founder, and’ try to formulate a minute dis- 
cipline of daily life in accordance with his precepts. The 
writings, mostly pseudonymous, attributed by them to early 
Pythagoreans' are in composition extremely eclectic, borrow- 
ing freely frofin the Stoies as well as from Plato and Aristotle. 
Coincidences were explained by the assumption that other 
philosophers had borrowed from Pythagoras. The approach 
of the Neo-Pythagoreén school to the idea of a revelation is 
illustrated by the circumstance that Apollonius of Tyana, to 
whom in the first century a.p. miracles and a religious mission 
were attributed, was a Pythagorean. The lives of Pythagcras 
himself, by Porphyry and Iamblichus, are full of the marvels 
related in older documents from which both alike “drew. 
According to Zeller, the peculiar doctrines and the ascetic 
discipline of the Essenes are to be ascribed to Neo-Pytha- 
gorean rather than to Indian or Persian influences. Their 
asceticism—an essentially non-Judaic character—has in any 
case to be explained from a foreign source: and its origin from 
this particular Hellenic source is on the whole the most prob- 
able, because of the number of detailed coincidences both in 
method of life and in doctrine. 
Closely connected with the idea of the cosmical harmony, 
so strongly accentuated in the Pythagorean school, is the 


il .a7 . * 7. ~ 
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* adoration of the stars thought of as animated beings, which 


became in quite a special manner the philosophic religion. 
Thisemay have been first suggested by the star-worship 
‘ussociated with the empirical observations of the Chaldaeans, 
from Which the Greek rational astronomy arose. There is not 
miich trace of this form of religion in Greek polytheism at its 
first mythologiéal stage. The genuine gods of Greece were 
essentially anthropomorphic. In a passage of Aristophanes? 
it is even said that the sun and moon are distinctively the gods 
of the barbarians. The earliest philosophers did not treat the 
heavenly bodies as in any special way divine, but regarded 
them as composed of the same kinds of matter as the other 
and lower bodies of the universe. When popular religion 
thought it an impiety on the part of Anaxagoras to explain 
the nature and action of the sum without introdu§ing divine 


agency, the divine agency required was no doubt of an anthro- _ 


pomorphic kind,—that of a charioteer for example. By Plato 
and Aristotle the divinity of the stars themselves was affirmed; 
and it afterwards became an article of faith With what we 
may call pagan philosophical orthodoxy. It was for the 
philosophers a mode of expressing the teleological relation 
between the supreme Deity and the animated universe. The 
heavenly bodies, according to the theory, were placed in 
spheres to give origin by their motions to the ideas of time 
ané number, and to bring about the succession of day and 
night and the changes of the seasons for the good of men and 
other animals. That they might do this, they were endowed 
with ruling intelligences superior to man’s and more lasting. 
For the animating principle of the stars, unimpeded by any 
process of growth or decay, can energise continuously at its 
height, whereas human souls, being temporarily united to 
portions of unstable matter, lapse through such union from 


? Quoted in Blakesley’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 210, n. 
TP. 7 yap cehipn Xo warodpyos Whos, 
iuiv ériBovdevorre rokur dn xpéror, 
rols BapSdpourt wposldorov Thr ‘EA\dda. 
. EP. tra rl 6¢ rotro dparov; TP. ori vy Ala 
MMs wer duly Obomer, TovTour dé 
ol BdpBapa Ptover. Paz, 406-11. 
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the condition of untroubled intellectual activity. This theory, 


founded by Plato in the Timaeus, was an assertion of teleo- 
logical optimism against the notion that the stars are products 
of chance-aggregation. As such, it was defended by Plotinug 


{ 


[ad 


against the pessimism of the Christian Gnostics, who—going © 


beyond the Epicureans, as he says—regarded the present 
world as the work of an imperfect or of an eVil creator. And 
in the latest period of the Neo-Platonic school at Athens, a 


high place was given, among the devotional usages adopted — 


from the older national religions, to those that had reference 
to the heavenly bodies. 


A current form taken by this modification of star-worship 


was astrology. Its wide dissemination in Italy is known from 
the edicts expelling the so-called “‘mathematici”’ or $Chal- 
daei,”” as well as from the patronage they nevertheless ob- 
tained at the courts of emperors. Along with magic or 
“theurgy,” it came to be practised by some theugh not by 


all the members of the Neo-Platonic school. Plotinus him-— 


self, as a true successor of Plato, minimised where he could 
not entirely deny the possibility of astrological predictions 
and of magical influences, and discouraged the resort to them 
even if supposed rea], In his school, from first to last, there 
were always two sections: on the one hand those who, in their 
attachment. to the: old religion and aversion from the new, 
inquired ‘curiously into all that was still preserved in local 
traditions about human. intercourse with gods or daemons: 
and on the other hand those who devoted themselves entirely 
to the cultivation of philosophy in a scientific spirit, or, if of 
more religious mind, aimed at mystical union with the highest 
God as the end of virtue and knowledge. This union, accord- 
ing to the general position of the school, was in no case 
attainable by magical practices, which at.best brought the 
soul into relation with subordinate divine powers. According 
to those even who attached most importance to “‘theurgy,”” 
it was to be regarded as a means of preparation for the soul 
itself in its progress, not as having any influence on’ the 





divinity. One here and there, it was allowed, might attan ‘ 


the religious consummation of philosophy without external 
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* aids, but’for the majority they were necessary. As “magical” 

.* powers, when Teal, were held to be due to a strictly “natural” 

sympathy of each part of the universe with all the rest, and 

* as this was not denied, on scientific grounds, by the opponents 

of matic, the theoretical difference between the two parties 

was less than might be supposed. It did not prevent philo- 
ssophers of oppo3ite views on this point from being on friendly - 

terms with each other. The real chasm was between the 

philosophers who, however they might aspire after what they 

had heard of Eastern wisdom, had at heart the continuance 





-. 
of the Hellenic tradition, and those believers in a new revela- 
tion who, even if giving to their doctrines a highly speculative 
form, like the "Gnosties?, yet took up a revolutionary attitude s 
towards the whole of ancient culture. ' 
1 See Appehidix II. 
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CHAPTER IV : 
PLOTINUS AND HIS NEAREST PREDECESSORS | 


A NAME once customarily but incorrectly applied to the Neo 
Platonist school was “the School of Alexandria.” The his- 
torians who used the name were aware that it was not strictly 
correct, and now it seems to be again passing out of use, That 
the Neo-Platonic teachers were not in any close association 
with the scientifie specialists and literary critics of the Alex- 
andrian Museum was elaborately demonstrated by Matter in 
a work which is really a History of the School—or eather 
Schools—of Alexandria, and-not, like those of Vacherot and 
Jules Simon bearing the same general title, of Neo-Platonism. 
In his third volume (1848) Matter devotes a special section to 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy, “falsely called Alexandrian,” 
and there hectteats it as representing a mode of thought 
secretly antipathetic to the scientific spirit of the Museum. 
This, however, is an exaggeration. Of the obscure antipathy 
which he thinks existed, he does not bring any tangible _ 
evidence; and, in fact, when Neo-Platonism had become the 
philosophy of the Graeco-Roman world, it was received at 
Alexandria as elsewhere. What is to be avoided is merely the 
ascription of a peculiar local association that did not exist. 
To the Jewish Platonism of Philo and to the Christiana Pla- 
tonism of Clement and Origen the name of “Alexandrian” 
may be correctly applied; for it was at Alexandria that both 
types of thought were elaborated. To the Hellenic Platonism 
of Plotinus and his school it has no proper application. Plo- 
tinus indeed received his philosophical training at Alexandria 
under Ammonius Saccas; but it was not till long after, at 
Rome, that he began to put forth a system of his own. After 
his death, knowledge of his system, ‘through Porphyry and 
lamblichus, diffused itself over all parts of the Roman Empige 
where there was any care for philosophy. Handed on by a r 





successors of Iamblichus, the doctrine of Plotinus at J an 
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. * 
gaimed the asgent of the occupants of Plato’s chair in the 


Academy. The one brilliant period of Neo-Platonism at 
Alexandria was when it was expounded there by Hypatia. 
” Its last great names are not those of gee teachers, 
but those of the “Platonic successors” at Athens, among 
whom by far the most distinguished was Proclus. 
* ‘The school retained always in reality the school of Plotinus. 
From the direction impressed by him it derived its unity. 
A history of Neo-Platonism must therefore set out from the 
activity of Plotinus as teacher and thinker. Of this activity 
an account sufficient in the main points is given by his dis- 
ciple Perphyry, who edited his writings and wrote his life’. 
Through the reticence of Plotinus himself, the date and 
place of Iris birth are not exactly recoverable. This reticence 
Porphyry connects with an ascétic repugnance to the body. 
It was only by stealth that a portrait of the master could be 


taken; his dbjection, when asked to sit to a peaniesy being the 


ti ag Platonic one that a picture was but an “image of an 
image.’ ’ Why perpetuate this when the bod} itself is %_mere 
image of reality? Hence also the philosopher did not wish 
to preserve the details of his outward history. Yet in his 
aesthetic criticism he is far from taking a merely depreciating 
view of the fine arts. His purpose seems to have been to 
prevent a cult of him from arising among his disciples. He 
wotlld not tell his birthday, lest there should be a special 
celebration of it, as there had come to be of the birthdays of 
other philosophers?; although he himself used to keep the 
traditional birthday-feasts of Socrates and Plato®. 

According to Eunapius*, he was born at Lyco (or Lycopolis) 
in Egypt. From Porphyry’s Life the year of his birth is 
inferred to be 204 or 205, In his twenty-eighth year, being 

* Porphyry’s Life is prefixed to the edition of Plotinus by R. Volkmann 
(Teubner, 1883, 4), from which the citations in the present volume are made. 

* Cicero treats the direction of Epicurus that his birthday should be 
celebrated after his death as a weakness in a philosopher. De Fin. ii. 31, 102: 
“Haec non erant eius, qui innumerabilis mundos infinitasque regiones, 
quarum nulla esset ora, nulla extremitas, mente peragravisset.” In the last 
two words there i ig an evident ss es to Lucr. i. 74. 


ad Porph. Vita Plotini, 2. 
* Vitae Philosophorum ac Sephinerin (Plotinus). 
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dissatisfied with the other Alexandrian teachers of coal 
whom he frequented, he was taken by a friend to Ammonius. 
When he had heard him, he said to his companion: “‘This is 
the man of whom I was in search” (rodrov éefnrovy). With 
Ammonius he remained eleven years. At the end of that time, 

he became eager to learn something definite of the philosophy ~ 
that was cultivated among the Persians and Indians. Ac 
cordingly, in his thirty-ninth year he joined the expedition 
which Gordian was preparing against Persia (242). The Em- 
peror was killed in Mesopotamia, and, the expedition having — 
failed, Plotinus with difficulty escaped to Antioch. At the age 
of forty, he went to Rome (244); where, for ten whote years, 
though giving philosophical instruction, he wrote nothing. 
He began to write in the first year of the reign of Gallienus 
(254). In 263, when Plotinus was about fifty-nine, Porphyry, _ 
then thirty years of age, first came into relation with SE 
Plotinus had by that time written twenty-one books,” 

such topics as had presented themselves in lectures and dis. 
cussigns. These*Porphyry found issued to a few. Under the 
stimulus of new discussions, and urged by himself and an 
earlier pupil, Amelius Gerttilianus, who had come to him in 

his third year at Rome, Plotinus now, in the six years that q 







Porphyry was with him, wrote twenty-four more books. The 
procedure was as before; the books taking their starting-point 
from the questions that occurred!. While Porphyry was in 
Sicily, whither he had retired about 268, Plotinus sent him in 
all nine more books. In 270, during this absence, Plotinus 
died in Campania. After his death, Amelius consulted the 
Delphic oracle on his lot, and received a response placing him — 
among the happy daemons, which Porphyry sronderiiag in 
full?. 

Among the hearers of Plotinus,.as Porphyry relates, were 
not a few senators. Of these was Rogatianus, who carried 
philosophic detachment so far as to give up all his possessions, © 
dismiss all his slaves, and resign his senatorial rank. Having 
before suffered severely from the gout, he now, underithe. 


1 V. Plot. 5: é& Tporkalpwr rpoSknudrur ras bwrobéres werd 
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“abstemious rule of life he adopted, completely recovered!. To 
Plotinus were entrusted many wards of both sexes, to the 
interests of whose property he carefully attended. During the 

* twenty-six years of his residence at Rome, he acted as umpire 
in a great number of disputes, which he was able to settle 
without ever exciting enmity. Porphyry gives some examples 

vf his insight intd character, and takes this occasion to explain 

the reason of his own retirement into Sicily. Plotinus had 
detected him meditating suicide; and, perceiving that the 
cause was only a “disease of melancholy,” persuaded him to 
go away for a time*. One or two marvellous stories are told 
in order to illustrate the power Plotinus had of resisting 
malignant influences, and the divine protection he was under*. 

He was especially honoured by the Emperor Gallienus‘ and 

his wife Salonina, and was almest permitted to carry out a 


project of restoring a ruined city in Campania,—said to have 


been once a" city of philosophers®,’’—which he was to govern 
according to the Platonic Laws, giving it the name of “ Plato- 
nopolis*.”” The fortunes of the scheme are Curfously recalled 
by those of Berkeley’s projected university in the Bernitudas. 

At the time of this project, Plotaus must have been already 
engaged in the composition of his philosophical books. As 
Porphyry relates, no external demands on his attention, with 
whatever will and practical success he might respond to 
them, could break the continuity of his meditations, which he 
had always the power to resume exactly at the point where 
he had left off. Of the characteristics of his lecturing, his 
diseiple gives a sympathetic picture’. He did not care for 
personal controversy; as was shown by his commissioning his 
pupils to reply to attacks on his positions. Porphyry mentions 

1 V. Plot. 7. 2 Ibid. 11. ° Ibid. 10. 

* Gallienus tolerated Christianity. He was a man of considerable accom- 
plishments, though the historians do not speak highly of him as a ruler. 

® This apparently means, as has been conjectured (R. P. 508 f.), that it had 
formerly been ruled by a Pythagorean society. 

* V. Plot. 12. 
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a case in which he himself was set to answer an unedifying - 
discourse of the rhetor Diophanes?. The books of Plotinus, * 
as we have seen, were not composed on any general ‘plan. 
Porphyry relates that, through a weakness of the eyes, he — 
never read over again what he had once written. His ‘gram- 
matical knowledge of Greek remained imperfect, and the 
revision as well as editing of his writings was committed to 
Porphyry, from whom proceeds the arrangement of the six 
‘““Enneads,’’—the name the fifty-four books received from 
their ordering in groups of nine. While he worked in this 
irregular way, the character of his thought was extremely 
systematic. He evidently possessed his doctrine as a whole 
from the time when he began to write. Yet in detail, even 
to the very last books, in which Porphyry thought he observed 

a decline of power, he has always something effectively new to 
add. 

In addition to the grouping according to subjects, which he 
adopted for his arrangement of the Enneads as we have them, 
Porphyry has p&t on record an alternative ordering which 
may be taken as at least approximately chronological. ‘The 
chronological order is certain as regards the succession of the 
main groups, Of these here are three, or, more exactly, four; 
the third group being divided into two sub-groups. At the 
beginning of the second main group also the order of four 
books is certain. For the rest, Porphyry does not definitely 
state that the books are all in chronological order; but, as his 
general arrangement in this enumeration is chronological, we — 
may take it that he carried it through in detail as far as he 
could; and, as a matter of fact, links of association can often | 
be detected in passing consecutively from one book to an-_ 
other. For reading, I have found this order on the whole — 
more convenient than the actual grouping of the Enneads. 

When the books are read in this eee order, the 
psychological starting-point of the system becomes particu- 
larly obvious, the main positions about the soul coming early 
in the series. In the exposition that is to follow?, these will | 
be set forth first. After Psychology will come.Metaphysies, sf 


1 V. Plot. 15, 2 See ch, v. 
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* they in stiecession Cosmbdlogy (with Theodicy), Aesthetics and 


4 


Ethies'. A separate chapter will be devoted to the Mysticism 
of Plotinus*, For this order of exposition support might be 
found in what Plotinus himself says, where he points out that 
from the doctrine of the soul, as from a centre, we can equally 
asend and descend’. 

* Before beginiiing the exposition, an attempt must be made 
to ascertain the points of contact furnished to Plotinus by 
those nearest him in time. His general relation to his pre- 


decessors is on the whole clear, but not the details. Of the 


teachings of his Alexandrian master, nothing trustworthy is 
recorded. Ammonius left nothing written, and the short 
accounts preserved of his doctrine come from writers too late 
to hawe had any real means of knowing. What those writers 
do is to ascribe to him the reascned positions of Plotinus, or 
even the special aims of still later thinkers contemporary with 
themselvesa Porphyry, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, 
mentions that Ammonius had been brought up as a Christian, 
but, as soon as he came in contact with philésdphy, regjurned 
to the religion publicly professed. He is spoken of as a native 
of Alexandria; and the name ‘“Saccas” is explained by his 
having been originally a porter (Sax«is being equivalent to 
gaxxopopos). Hierocles calls him “the divinely taught” (@eo- 
didaxtos). Besides Plotinus he had as pupils Longinus the 
famous critic4, Origen the Christian, and another Origen. 
With this Origen and a fellow-student named Herennius, 
Plotirfus is said to have entered into a compact that none of 
them should divulge the doctrine of Ammonius. The com- 
pact was first broken by Herennius, then by Origen; lastly 
Plotinus thought himself at liberty to expound the master’s 
doctrine orally. Not for ten more years did he begin to write®. 
Evidently this, even if accepted, does little towards explaining 
* Roughly, this corresponds to the order:—Enn. rv. ¥. Vi. 1. U1. L 


@ See ch. vi. 4 Enn. rv. 3, 1. 
* The epi “fyous, formerly attributed to Longinus, is now generally 


ascribed to some unknown writes of the first century. See the edition by 


Pref. W. Rhys Roberts (1899), who, however, points out that in its spirit it 
is such a work as night very well have proceeded from the historical Longinus, 
* Porph. V. Plot. 3. 
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the source of the written doctrine of Photinus,—in which there z ' 
is no reference to Ammonius,—and Zeller throws doubt onthe © 
whole story?, regarding it as suspiciously like what is related | 
about a similar compact among the early Pythagoreans. ins 
is to be observed that Porphyry does not say that he had it 
directly from Plotinus. 

What is clear is this, that from Ammonius Plotinus ania 
have received some impulse which was of great importance _ 
for his intellectual development. In the class-room of Plotinus, — 
we learn from Porphyry?, the later Platonic and Aristotelian - 
commentators were read; but everywhere an original turn ~ 
was given to the discussions, into whieh: Plotinus carried the 
spirit of Ammonius. This probably indicates with sufficient 
clearness the real state of the case. Ammonius was ene of 
those teachers who have the power of stirring up independent 
thought along a certain line; but he was not himself the forma~ 
tive mind of the movement. The general line of thought was 
already marked, out, Neither Ammonius nor Plotinus had to 
ereate an audienée. A large section of the philosophical world 
had for long been dissatisfied with the Stoic, no less than with 
the Epicurean, dogmatism. The opposition was partly scep- 
tical, partly Neo-Pythagorean and Platonic. The sceptical 
opposition was represented first by the New Academy, as we 
see in Cicero; afterwards by the revived Pyrrhonism of Aene- 
sidemus and Sextus. In Cicero we see also, set against both 
Epicureanism and Stoicism as a more positive kind of opposi- 
tion, a sort of eclectic combination of Platonic and Peripatetic 
positions. A later stage of this movement is represented by — 
Plutarch; when Platonism, though not yet assuming syste- 
mati¢ form, is already more metaphysical+or “ theological 3 
and less predominantly ethical, than the eclecticism of Cicero’s- 
time. On its positive side the movement gained strength in 
proportion as the sceptical attack weakened the prevailing — 
dogmatic schools. These at the same time ceased to give — 
internal satisfaction, as we perceive in the melancholy tone — 
of Marcus Aurelius. By the end éf the second ee ea 
new positive current was by far the strongest; but no t wd 


1 iii, 2, p. 452. 2 V. Plot, 14. a 
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“of decisive originality had appeared, at least on the line of 
_* Greek thought. In Plotinus was now to appear the greatest 


individual thinker between Aristotle and Descartes. Under 
* the attraction of his systematising intellect, all that remained 
of aspiration aftcr an independent philosophy was rallied to 
a cOmnion centre. Essentially, the explanation of the change 
is to be found i? his individual power. Yet he had his pre- 
cursors as well as his teachers. There were two thinkers at 
least who, however little they may have influenced him, 
+ anticipated some of his positions. 

The first was Philo of Alexandria, who was born about 

30 B.c., and died later than a.p. 40, The second was Numenius 
of Apamea, who is said to have flourished between 160 and 
180 A.a. Philo was pretty certainly unknown to Plotinus. 
Numenius was read in his class-rcom; but his disciple Amelius 
wrote a treatise, dedicated to Porphyry, in which, replying to 
an accusation of plagiarism, he pointed out the differences be- 
tween their master’s teaching and that of Numenius. Amelius, 
it may be remarked, had acquired a great réputation by his 
thorough knowledge of the writings of Numenius. Porphyry 


cites also the testimony of Longinus. The judgment of the 


eminent critic was for the unquestionable originality of Plo- 
tinus among the philosophers of his own and: the preceding 
age". In what that originality consisted, Plotinus, who spoke 
of him as “a philologist but by no means a philosopher,” 
might not have allowed his competence to decide. He him- 


self confessed that he did not understand some treatises of 


Plotinus that were sent to him. What he ascribes to him in 
the passage quoted by Porphyry is simply a more accurate 
mode of interpreting the Pythagorean and Platonic principles 
than had been attempted by others who took the same general 
direction. This, however, only renders his judgment the more 


« 


* Longinus ap. Porph. V. Plot. 20: of é...rpérw Cewpias lily ypnoduevor 
T\wrivds clot cat Devrouavds’ Auédos,...0052 yap ot éyyts re ra Novpypion cal 
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decisive as to the impression Plotirfus made in spite of the — 
difficulties of his style. . 

To make clear what doctrines of Plotinus were anticipated, 
the principles of his metaphysics must be stated in brief pré” 
liminary outline. Of the causes above the visible world, he 
placed highest of all the One beyond thought and being. “To 
the One, in the Neo-Platonic philosophy, the name of God 13 _ 
applicable in a peculiar manner. Everything after it that is 
called divine is regarded as derivative. Next in order, as the 
effect of the Cause and Principle, comes the divine Mind, , 
identical with the “intelligible world” which is its object. 
Last in the order of supramundane causes comes the Soul of 
the whole, produced by Mind. Thence the descent is to the 
world of particular souls and changing things. The series 
composed of the primal One, the divine Mind, and the Soul 
of the whole, is sometimes called the “‘ Neo-Platonic Trinity.” _ 
Now Numenius put forth the idea of a Trinity which in one — 
point resembles that of Plotinus. 

According “t@ Proclus, Numenius distinguished “three 
Gods.” The first he called the Father, the second the Maker*, 
while the third was the World, or that which is made*. The — 
point of resemblance kere to Plotinus is the distinction of “the — 
first God” from the Platonic Demiurgus, signified by “the 
Maker.”? With Numenius, however, the first God is Being and — 
Mind; not, as with Plotinus, a principle beyond these. Zeller 
remarks that, since a similar distinction of the highest 
from the Creator of the world appears before Numenius in the 
Christian Gnostics, among whom the Valentinians adopted | 


1 It is of course inexact to speak of a first, second and third “Person” it 
the Trinity of Plotinus. Even the generalised term “hypostasis” is more 
strictly applicable in Christian than in Neo-Platonic theology, as Vacherot 
points out. See Histoire Critique de l’Keole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. p. 4250. 

2 Cf. Timaeus, 28 c. : . . 

3 Comm. in Tim. p. 93 a; ed. Diehl, i. 303-4. (R. P. 506 a; Zeller, iii. 2, 
p- 220, n. 6.) warépa pdr Kade? Toy wparov, womyriy 88 Tov Sebrepor, wolypm 8 
roy tplrov* 6 yap xbopos kat’ abrdv 6 Tpiros éorl Oebs. A protest follows against 
this “ hypostasising,” as we should call its of the Father and the Maker. To 
divide apart the one Cause, following the names, says Proclus, is as if, beceUS®_— 
Plato calls the Whole both “heaven” and “world,” we w>re to spé¢ : 
Heaven and the World as two different things. | FA 7 
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. the, nanie “‘Demiurgus” from Plato, it was probably from 
* them that Numenius got the hint for his theory; and that in 
addition Philo’s theory of the Logos doubtless influenced him!. 
* fo this accordingly we must turn as possibly the original 
startmg-point for the Neo-Platonic doctrine. 
_ With Philo, the Logos is the principle that mediates be- 
stween the supr€me God and the world formed out of matter. ° 
Essentially the conception, in so far as it means a rational 
order of production running through nature, is of Greek origin, 
being taken directly from the Stoics, who got at least the 
Suggestion of it from Heraclitus*. Philo regards the Logos « 
as containing the Ideas in accordance with which the visible 
world was formed. By this Platonising turn, it becomes in 
the "end a different conception from the divine “‘ Reason” of 
the Stoics, embodied as that is in the material element of 
fire. On the other hand, by placing the Platonic Ideas in the 
divine Mingl, Philo interprets Plato in a sense which many 
scholars, both in antiquity and in modern tines, have refused 
to allow. Here Plotinus coincides with Phito.* Among those ~ 
who dissented from this view was Longinus. Porphyry. who, 
before he came to Rome, had been the pupil of Longinus at 
Athens, was not without difficulty brought over, by con- 
troversy with Amelius, to the view of Plotinus, “that in- 
telligibles do not exist outside intellect®’ Thus by Plotinus 
as by Philo the cause and principle of things is distinguished 
from the reason or intellect which is its proximate effect; and, 
in thé interpretation of Plato, the divine mind is regarded as 
containing the ideas, whereas in the Timaeus they are figured 
as existing outside the mind of the Demiurgus. On the other 
hand, Plotinus differs both from Philo and from the Gnostics 
in ednsistently treating as mythical the representation of a 
maker setting out from a certain moment of time to shape 
things according to a pattern out of pre-existent matter. And, 
in spite of his agreement with Philo up to a certain point, 
1 iii, 2, p. 219, n. 3. 
* See, for the detailed genealogy of the conception, Principal Drammond’s 
Plo Judaeus, vol. i. 
* V. Plot. 18. @he position which he had adopted from Longinus was ére = 
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there is nothing to show that their‘views were historically - 
connected. Against the attempt to connect Plotinus, or even 
Numenius, with Philo, a strong argument is urged by DrBigg. 
Neither Plotinus nor Numenius, as he points out, ever useS ~ 
Xoryos as a technical term for the “second hypostasis*.” Yet, 

if they had derived their theory from Philo, this is evidently 
what they would have done; for the Philonian Novos, on the 
philosophical side, was not alien from Greek thought, but was 

a genuine product of it. In truth, to adapt the conception to 
their own systems by means of a change of name, would have 
been more difficult than to arrive at their actual terminology 
directly by combining Stoical and Aristotelian positions with 
their Platonism. This kind of combination is what we find in 
the eclectic thinkers, of whom Numenius was one. Photinus 
made use of the same elements; the presence of which in his 
system Porphyry has expressly noted*. And, so far as the 
relation of the Neo-Platonie Trinity to Plato is concerned, the 
exact derivation of the three “hypostases”’ is pointed out im 

a fragment of Porphyry’s lost History of Philosophy®. The 
highest God, we there learn, is the Idea of the Good in the 
Republic; the second and third hypostases are the Demiurgus 
and the Soul of the World in the Timaeus. To explain the — 
triadic form of such speculations, no theory of individual» 

1 See Neoplatonism, pp. 123, 242, ete. Dr Bigg’s actual assertions are too ‘ 
sweeping. It is not quite correct to say, as he does in the second of the pass- 
ages referred to, that Plotinus expressly refuses to apply to his principle‘ of 1 
Intelligence the title Logos, which in his system means, as with the Stoics, Pi 
“little more than physical force.” There are indeed passages where he refuses 
to apply the title in some special reference; but elsewhere—as in Enn. Vv. 1 f= 
—he says that Soul is the \éyos of Mind, and Mind the dé-yos of the One. 
While the term with him has many applications, and among them the — 
Stoical application to the ““seminal reasons” (or formulae) of natural thinems 
it may most frequently be rendered by “rational law.” 

This indeed might well be adopted as the usual rendering of the term from 
Heraclitus onward whenever it seems to approximate to an ontological sense. 
Psychologically of course it often means simply “reason,” though this i8 
never its exact sense in Heraclitus, with whom the transition of the idea is 
from “word” or “discourse” to “law” or “measure.” 

2 V. Plot. 14: éupéuixra: & év rots cvyyfdppace xal ra Sronkd ravOdvowre 
Goymara Kal ra Dlepewaryrind* xararerixvwrat d2 cal 7} mera Ta PVE 
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bor?owing oneany side is necessary. All the thinkers of the 
period, whether Hellenic, Jewish or Christian, had grown up 
in an atmosphere of Neo-Pythagorean speculation about num- 


_ bers, for which the triad was of peculiar significance’. Thus 


en, the whole it seems that Numenius and Plotinus drew 
independently from sources common to them with Philo, but 
eannot well have been influenced by him. 

Plotinus, as we have seen, had some knowledge of Numenius ; 
but, where a special point of contact has been sought, the 


’ difference is as obvious as the resemblance. The great differ- 


ence, however, is not in any detail of the triadic theory. It is 
that Plotinus was able to bring all the elements of his system 
under the direction of an organising thought. That thought 
was a definitely conceived immaterialist monism which, so far 
as we know, neither Philo nor Numenius had done anything 
substantially to anticipate. He succeeded in clearly develop- 
img out of Plato the conception of incorporeal essence, which 
his precursors had rather tended by their eclecticism to con- 
fuse. That the conception was in Plato, the Neo-Pletpnists 
not only admitted but strongly maintained. Yet Plato’s meta- 
phorical expressions had misled even Aristotle, who seriously 
thought that he found presupposed in them a spatial extension 
of the soul?. And if Aristotle had got rid of semi-materialistic 
“animism”’ even in expression, this had not prevented his 
successors from running into a new materialism of their own. 
Much,as the Platonising schools had all along protested 
against the tendency to make the soul a kind of body or an 
outcome of body, they had not hitherto overcome it by clear 
definitions and distinctions. This is one thing that Plotinus 
and his successors achieved in their effort after an idealist 
metaphysic. 
It was on this side especially that the thought of the school 
influenced the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. On the 
t Jules Simon, in his Histoire de I’ Ecole d’ Alerandrie, dwells on this point 
as an argument against the view, either that Neo-Platonism borrowed its 
Trinity from Christianity or Christianity from Neo-Platonism. 
_* Proclus wrote a book to show that Plato’s view of the soul is not open 
to the objections raised by Aristotle. See Comm. in Tim. 226 p; ed. Diehl, 
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38 PLOTINUS _  [CH. 
specific dogmas of Christian theology, Neo-Platonism prob- 
ably exercised little influence. From Platonising Judaism or 
Christianity, it received none at all. At most an isolated ex 
pression occurs showing that the antipathy to alien religions ; 
was not so unqualified as to prevent appreciation, for example, 
of the Platonism in the Fourth Gospel. Numenius, it is in- 
teresting to note, was one of the few earlier writers who attach 
themselves ‘to the Hellenic tradition and yet show traces of _ 
sympathetic contact with Hebraic religion. He is said to have 
called Plato “‘a Moses writing Attic!.”” On the other side Philo, 
though by faith a Jew, was as a philosopher essentially Greek 
both in thought and in terminology. What divded him from 
the Hellenic thinkers was simply his acceptance of formal 
limitations on thought prescribed by a positive religion. 
In concluding the present chapter, a word may be said on 
the literary style of Plotinus, and on the temper of himself and 
his school in relation to life. His writing is admittedly diffi- 
cult; yet it is net t wanting in beautiful passages that leave an 
impregsion even of facility. He is in general, as Porphyry says, 
concentrated, “abounding more in thoughts than in wor 
The clearness of his systematic thought has been recognised by 
expositors in spite of obscurities in detail; and the obscurities 
often disappear with close study. On the thought when it 
comes in contact with life is impressed the character of ethical 
purity and inwardness which always continued to mark the 
school. At the same time, there is a return to the Hellenic 
love of beauty and knowledge for themselves. Stoical elements 
are incorporated, but the exaggerated “tension” of Stoicism 
has disappeared. While the Neo-Platonists are more con- 
sistently ascetic than the Stoics, there is nothing harsh or 
repulsive in their asceticism. The ascetic life was for them 
not a mode of self-torture, but the means to a happiness — 
which on the whole they succeeded in attaining. Perhaps the — 
explants is that they had restored the idea of theoretic 
im. 
1 Suid. and Clem. Strom. (R. P. 7b, 504.) ri yép €or TINdrww 7 Muuaiis 
drrexigiw ; (M. Théodore Reinach, in Teates d’auteurs grecs et romains relan]s 
au Judaisme, p. 175, n. 2, disputes the genuineness of this often-quoted: 
fragment). indira Gandalf Nattar 
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virtue, against, the too ‘narrowly practical tone of the pre- 
ceding schools. Hence abstinence from the ordinary objects 
_ of putsuit left no blank. It was not felt as a deprivation, but 
* as a source of power to think and feel. And in thinking they 
knew that indirectly they were acting. For theory, with 
them, is the remoter source of all practice, which bears to it 
the relation of tie outward effect to the inward cause. 
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‘CHAPTER V ur: 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM OF PLOTINUS a 
As idealists and their opponents alike recognise, one great — 
stumbling-block of an idealist philosophy is language. This — 
was seen by Plato, by Plotinus, and by Berkeley, just as from * 
the other side it is seen by the materialist and the dualist. 
Language was formed primarily to indicate the things df sense, 
and these have not the characters which idealism, whether 
ancient or modern, ascribes to reality. Ancient idealism re- A 
fuses to call external things feal in the full sense, because they _ 
are in flux. The reality is the fixed mental concept or its un- 
changing intelligible object. Modern idealism rébards things — 
as merely “ phepomenal,” because they appear to a conscious 
ness, and beyond this appearance have no definable reality. 
Whether reality itself is fixed or changing, may by the modern 
idealist be left undetermirfed; but at any rate the groups of e 
perceptions that mak€ up the “objects” of daily experience 
and even of science are not, in his view, objects existing in 
themselves apart from mind, and known truly as such. Only 
by some relation to mind can reality be constituted. The way _ 
in which language opposes itself to ancient idealism is by its 4 
implication that existence really changes. To modern idealism 
it opposes itself by its tendency to treat external things as F 
absolute objects with a real existence apart from that of all | 
thinking subjects. ° 7% 

The two forms of developed idealism here regarded a3_ 
typically ancient and modern are the earliest and the latest—~ 
that of Plato on the one side, that of post-Cartesian, and still 
more of post-Kantian, thinkers on the other. The idealism ot © 
Plotinus contains elements that bring it into relation with, 
both. English readers know how Berkeley insists that, ' Hh pee 
are to grasp his doctrine, we must attend to the meanings he B | 
desires to convey, and must not dwell on the mere fornt¢ : 
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a) : 


expression. Let us see how Plato and Plotinus deal with the 


game difficulty. 


Plato’s treatment of it may be most readily studied in the 
Cratylus. Language, Socrates undertakes to show, has a cer- 
tain natural conformity to things named. To those who named 
them, external things mostly presented themselves as in flux. 
Rcordingly: words are full of devices by the makers of lan- 
guage for expressing gliding and flowing movements. With 
alittle ingenuity and an occasional evasion, those who hold 
that the true nature of everything is to flow and not to be in 
any manner fixed, might exhibit the early legislators over 
human speech as in exact agreement with their philosophical 
opinions, Yet after all there are some words, though fewer, 


that appear at first sight to express stability. So that the | 


primitive legislators were not, on’ the face of things, perfectly 
consistent. On the whole, however, words suggesting flux 
predominaté, Similarly the early myth-makers, in their deri- 


Vation of all things from Ocean and Tethyss seem to have 


noticed especially ‘the fact of change in the worlds, The 
Heracliteans, therefore, have the advantage in the appeal to 
language and mythology. Still, thtir Eleatiec opponents may 
be right philosophically. The makers of language and myth 
may have framed words and imagined the origin of things in 
accordance with what is apparent but not real. Real.existence 
in itself may be stable. If this is so, then, to express philo- 
sophie thought accurately, it will be necessary to reform 
language. In the meantime, the proper method in all our 
inquiries and reasonings must be, to attend to things rather 
than words. 7 

Acgording to the Platonic doctrine, the “place of ideas” is 
the soult, In virtue of its peculiar relations to those stable 


and permanent existences known by intellect, the individual 


soul is itself permanent. It gives unity, motion and life to the 
fluent aggregate of material particles forming its temporary 


body. It disappears from oye body and reappears in another, 


exwsting apart in the intervals between its mortal lives. Thus 
by Plato the epposition of soul and body is brought, as a 
1 Arist. De An. iii. 4, 429 a 27. (R. P. 251 c.) 
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subordinate relation, under the more general opposition 6f the 
stable ideas—the existence of which is not purely and simply 
in the soul, but is also in some way transcendent—and the flux , 
of material existence. For Plotinus, this subordinate opposi- 
tion has become the starting-point. He does not dismiss,the 
earlier antithesis; but the main problem with him is not to find 
permanence somewhere as against absolute flux. He allows in 
the things of sense also a kind of permanence. His aim is first 
of all to prove that the soul has a real existence of its own, 
distinguished from body and corporeal modes of being. For * 
in the meantime body as such—and no longer, as with the 
Heracliteans, a process of the whole—had been set up by the 
dominant schools as the absolute reality. By the Epicureans 
and Stoics, everything that can be spoken of at All was re- 
garded as body, or a quality or relation of body, or else as 
having no being other than “nominal.”’ The main point of 
attack for scepticism had been the position cornmon to #he 
naturalistic schools, that external things can be known by 
direch apprehension as they really are. Neither the Aca- 
demical nor the Pyrrhonist scepticism, however, had taken 
the place of the ruling ddgmatic system, which was that of 
the Stoics. Thus the doctrine that Plotinus had to meet was 
still essentially materialism, made by the sceptical attack less 
sure of itself, but not dethroned. | 
The method he adopts is to insist precisely on the para- 
doxical character of the soul’s existence as contrasted with 
that of corporeal things. How specious is the view of his 
opponents he allows. Body can be seen and touched. It re- 
sists pressure and is spread out in space, Soul is invisible and ~ 
intangible, and by its very definition unextended. Thus lan- 
guage has to be struggled with in the attempt to describe it; 
and in the end can only be made to express the nature of soul 
by constraining it to purposes for which most men never 
think of employing it. What is conclusive, however, as against 
the materialistic view, is that the soul cannot be deseribed at 
all except by phrases which would be nonsensical if ap oKe J 
to body or its qualities, or to determinatiors of particular | 
bodies. Once the conception of soul has been fixed as that 
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* 


, of an*incorporeal reality, body is seen to admit of a kind of 


explanation in terms of soul—from which it derives its “form” 
—whereas the essential nature of soul admitted of no expla- 
nation in terms of body. 

Above soul’and beneath body, as we shall see, Plotinus has 
other principles, gerived from earlier metaphysics, by which 
he is able to construct a complete philosophy, and not merely 
what would be called in modern phrase a “rational psy- 
chology.’’ His psychology, however, is the centre. Within 


* the soul, he finds all the metaphysical principles in some way 


represented. In it are included the principles of unity, of pure 
intellect, of moving and vitalising power, and, in some sense, 
of matter itself. Further, by what may be called his “em- 
pirical psychology,” he prepared the starting-point for the 
distinctively modern “theory of knowledge.” This he did, as 
Prof. Siebeck has shown?, by the new precision he gave to the 
comception of consciousness. On this side he reaches forward 
to Descartes, as on the other side he looks ba¢k fo Plato and 
Aristotle, * 
1, Psychology. 


It is absurd, or rather impossible, say? Plotinus at the open- 
ing of one of his earliest expositions®, that life should be the 
product of an. aggregation of bodies, or that things without 
understanding should generate mind. If, as some say, the 
soul is a permeating air with a certain habitude (+vedua tras 
éxov)—and it cannot be air simply, for there are innumer- 
able airs without life—then the habitude (ws Eyor Or eyes) 

Js either a mere name, and there is really nothing but the 
“breath,” or it is a kind of being (r@v évrwy ru). In the latter 
case, it is a rational principle and of another nature than body 
(Aovyos ay etn tus al od coma cai duets évépa). If the soul 
were matter, it could produce only the effects of the particular 
Kind of matter that it is—giving things its own quality, hot 
or cold, and so forth—not all the opposite effects actually 
produced in the organism.” The soul is not susceptible of 
quantitative ingrease or diminution, or of division, Thus it 


* Geschichte der Psychologie, i. 2. 2 Enn. rv. 7, 
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has not the characters of a thing possessing quantity (airocov 
apa 7 ux), The unity in perception would be impossible if 
that which perceives consisted of parts spatially separated., 
It is impossible that the mental perception, for example, of 
a pain in the finger, should be transmitted from the “animal 
spirit” (Yuyixor veda) of the finger to the ruling part (ré 
nryewovouv) in the organism. For, in that case, there must 
either be accumulated an infinity of perceptions, or each 
intermediate part in succession must feel the pain only-in 


itself, and not in the parts previously affected; and so also ~ 


the ruling part when it becomes affected in its turn. That 
there can be no such physical transmission as is supposed of 
a mental perception, results from the very nature of material — 
mass, which consists of parts each standing by itself: one 
part can have no knowledge of what is suffered by another 
part. Consequently we must assume a pereipient which 1s 
everywhere identical with itself. Such a percipient must be 
another kind f being than body. That which thinks can 
still tess be body than that which perceives. For even if it is 
not allowed that thought is the laying hold on intelligibles 
without the use of any bodily organ, yet there are certainly 
involved in it apprehensions of things without magnitude 
(aueyéebav avtiAj ees). Such are abstract conceptions, as for 
example those of the beautiful and the just. How then can 
that which is a magnitude think that which is not?. Must we 
suppose it to think the indivisible with that in itself which 1s 
divisible? If it ean think it at all, it must rather be with some 
indivisible part of itself. That which thinks, then, cannot be 
body. For the supposed thinking body has no function as an” 
extended whole (and to be such is its nature as body), since 
it cannot as a whole come in contact with an object that is 
incorporeal, 

The soul in relation to the body, according to Plotinus’s 
own mode of statement, is “all in all and all in every part*.” 


Thus it is in a sense divisible because it is in all the parts ¢ of 


a divisible body. Properly it is indivisible because it is all i in 
the whole and ail in each part of it. Its unity is unlik 
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ofa body,*which is one by spatial continuity, having different 
» parts each of which is in a different place; and unlike that of 
a quality of body such as colour, which can be wholly in many 
“discontinuous bodies. In the case of a quality, that which is 
the same in all portions of body that possess it in common is 
an affection (7a@nua), and not an essence (ovcia). Itsidentity 
is formal, and not numerical, as is the case with the soul?. » = 
In this general argumentation, it will be observed, Plotinus 
starts from the supposition that the body has a reality other 
, than phenomenal. Allowing this, he is able to demonstrate 
against his opponents that a reality of a different kind from 
that of hody must also be assumed. In his metaphysics he 
goes further, and reduces corporeal things in effect to pheno- 
mena; but,in his psychology he continues to take a view 
nearer that of “common-sense.” «hus he is confronted with 
the difficulties that have since become familiar about the 
“connexion gf body and mind,” and the possibility of their 
intéraction. He lays bare in a single saying the root of all 
such difficulties. How if, in talking of a “‘mixture” of a 
corporeal with an incorporeal nature, we should be tryin to 
realise an impossibility, as if one should say that linear mag- 
nitude is mixed with whiteness?? The s@lution for psychology 
is found in the theory that the soul itself remains ‘‘ unmixed” 
in spite of its union with body; but that it causes the pro- 
duction of a “common” or ‘dual’ or “‘composite” nature, 
which is the subject in perception. By the aid of this inter- 
mediary, the unity of the soul is reconciled—though not with- 
out perplexities in detail—with localisation of the organic 
functions that subserve its activity. 
The different parts of the animated body participate in the 
> Cf. Enn. vi. 4, 1. The peculiar relation of the soul, in itself indivisible, to 
the body, in itself divisible, and so communicating a kind of divisibility to the 
soul, Plotinus finds indicated by the divine enigma” of the “mixture” in the 
Timaeus, Enn. 1v. 2,2: robro dpa éori 7d Oelws queyuévor ‘ris dueplarou Kat 
del kara rd adra exovons [olcias] Kal 7Hs wep Ta cdpara yryvouévys meporis 
Tplrov €E dudoty ewexepdoaro otclas eldos.’ 
* Enn. 1. 1, 4: tyrnréov 5é cai re tpbrov ris pifews, wiwore ov dwards Ts 
Gordp Gy ef ris Néyou mepiyOar Aevxw ypauune, Pvow ANAny GNAy. This book, . 
_ though coming firstin Porphyry’s arrangement according to subjects, isgiven = 
as the last but one in the chronological order. | Pec pee 
uit 
a = ee. 
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soul’s powers in different ways’. According as each organ of 
sense is fitted for one special function, a particular power of = 
perception may be said to be there; the power of sight in the 
eyes, of hearing in the ears, of smell in the nostrils, of tasteaf 
the tongue, of touch everywhere. Since the primary ozgansof 
touch are the nerves, which have also the power of animal _ 

motion, and since the nerves take their origin from the brava, 
in the brain may be placed the starting-point of the actual 
exercise of all powers of perception and movement. Above 
perception is reason. This power has not properly a physical _ 
organ at all, and so is not really in the head; but it was 
assigned to the head by the older writers because 1t com- _ 
municates directly with the psychical functions of which the 

brain is the central organ. For these last, as Plotinus remarks, 

have a certain community with reason. In perception there is 
a kind of judgment; and on reason together with the imagina- 
tion derived from perception, impulse follows. , 

In making the brain central among the organs that‘ are 
in special relation with mind, Plotinus of course adopts the 
Platonic as against the Aristotelian position, which made the 
heart central. At the same time, he incorporates what had 
since been discovered about the special functions of the ner- 
yous system, which were unknown to Aristotle as to Plato. 
The vegetative power of the soul he places in relation with 
the liver, because here is the origin of the veins and the blood 
in the veins, by means of which that power causes the nourish- 
ment of the body. Hence, as with Plato, appetite is assigned 
to this region. Spirited emotion, in accordance with the 
Platonic psychology, has its seat in the breast, where is the 
spring of lighter and purer blood. 

Both perceptions and memories are “energies” or activities, | 
not mere passive impressions received and stored up in the 
soul?, Take first the case of the most distinct perception. In 
sight, when we wish to perceive anything clearly, we direct 
our vision in a straight line to the object. This outwardly — 
directed activity would not be necessary if the object simply 
left its impression on the soul. Were this the whole prot SS, 7 

1 Enn. rv. 3, 23. Se mE ih 
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we shoul@ see not the outward objects of vision, but images 
* and shadows ot them; so that what we see would be other 


than the things themselves (@oTe ahXa per elvat avTa Ta 


*mpaypyata, ada 6é Ta Hiv opwueva). In hearing as in sight, 


perceptions are energies, not impressions nor yet passive 
states (47) TU7rot, unde wrefcecs). The impression is an articu- 
lated stroke in the air, on which it is as if letters were written 
by that which makes the sound. The power of the soul as it 
were reads those impressions. In the case of taste and smell, 


_ the passive affections (77d) are one thing; the perceptions 


and judgments of them are another. Memory of things is pro- 
duced by exercise of the soul, either generally or in relation 
to a special class of them. Children remember better because 
they have, fewer things to attend to. Mere multitude of 
impressions retained, if memory were simply an affair of 
retaining impressions, would not cause them to be less re- 
membered. .Nor should we need to consider in order to re- 
mind ourselves; nor forget things and afterwards recall them 
to mind. The persistence of passive impressions i in the soul, 
if real, would be a mark rather of weakness than of strength, 
for that which is most fixedly impressed is so by giving way 
(To yap évtuT@tatov T@ eixeww éotl RovodTov). But where 
there is really weakness, as in the old, both memory and per- 
ception are worse. 
* The activity of perception, though itself mental, has direct 
physical conditions. That of memory has not. Memory itself 
belongs wholly to the soul, though it may take its start from 
what goes on in the composite being. What the soul directly 
preserves the memory of, is its own movements, not those of 
body. Pressure and reaction of bodies can furnish no explana- 
tion Of a storing-up of mental “impressions” (rvzrev), which 
are not magnitudes. That the body, through being in flux, is 
really a hindrance to memory, is illustrated by the fact that 
often additions to the store cause forgetfulness, whereas 
memory emerges when there is abstraction and purification*. 
Something from the past thit was retained but is latent may 
1 Enn. rv. 3, 26 wpocrifenévav tway djOn, & 6’ dd@apérer wal cadldpoer 
avaxtrret ro\AdKs F prin. 
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‘be recalled when other memories or the impressiéns of the 
moment are removed. Yet, though it is not the composite ° 
being but the soul itself that possesses memory, meriories 
come to it not only from its spontaneous activity, but from” 
its activity incited by that which takes place in consequence 
of its association with the body. There are memories of what 
has been done and suffered by the dual nature, though the 
memories themselves, as distinguished from that which im- 
cites them, are purely mental. Thus indirectly the physical 
organism has a bearing on memory as well as on perception. __ 
It follows, however, from the general view, that memory as * 
well as reason belongs to the “separable” portion of the soul. 
Whether those who have attained to the perfection of virtue 
will, in the life of complete separation from the body, retaim 
indefinitely their memories.of the past, is another question. 
The discussion of it belongs rather to the ethics than to the 
pure psychology of Plotinus. 

To specific questions about sense-perception, "Plotinus de- 
votes two shart*books, both of which are concerned primarily 
with‘ vision. Discussing the transmission of light®, he finds ; 
that, like all perception, seeing must take place through some 
kind of body. The affection of the medium, however, need not 
be identical with that of the sense-organ. A reed, for example, 
through which is transmitted the shock of a torpedo, is not 
affected like the hand that receives the shock. The air, he 
concludes, is no instrument in vision. If it were, we should be — 
able to see without looking at the distant object; just as We — 
are warmed by the heated air we are in contact with. In the 
ease of heat too, Plotinus adds, we are warmed at the same 
time with the air, rather than by means of it. Solid bodies 
receive more of the heat than does the air intervening between 
them and the heated object. In pursuance of this argument, 
he remarks that even the transmission of sound is not yinre 
dependent on a stroke in an aerial medium. Tones vary 
cording to the differences of the bodies from which ve a 
starts, and not simply according to the shock. Furt : 
sounds are transmitted within our bodies without the i inl er 

1 Enn. zy. 3, 27. 2 Enn, 1.5. ot be | 
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mediatior? of air; as when bones are bent or sawn?. The shock 
* itself, whether in air or not, when it arrives at perception is 
the seund, Light Plotinus defines as an incorporeal energy 
*of the luminous body directed outwards. Being an “energy,”’ 
and not a mere quality (zrovorns), it is capable of overleaping 
an terval without becoming inherent in that which occupies 
the interval; as, if fact, it leaves no impress on the air through 
which it passes. It can exist in the interspace without a per- 
cipient, though a percipient, if present, would be affected by it. 
For positive explanation here, Plotinus falls back on the 
idea, borrowed from the Stoies, of a “sympathy” binding to- 
gether remote but like parts of the universe. The other book 
mentioned *, which-discusses the question why things seen at a 
distance appear small, is interesting from its points of contact. 
with Berkeley. To solve the preblem, Plotinus sets out in 
quest of something more directly psychological than the 
“visual angle*.”’ Is not one reason for differences of estimate, 
he asks, because our view of magnitude is in ap “accidental” 
relation to colour, which is what we primarily dehold4? To 
perceive how large any magnitude really is, we must be hear 
it, so as to be able to go over its parts in succession. At a 
distance, the parts of the object do no? permit accurate dis- 
cernment of their relative colouring, since the colours arrive 
faint (¢uvdpa). Faintness in colours corresponds to smallness 
in magnitude; both have in common “the less” (70 #Tor). 
Thus the magnitude, following the colour, is diminished pro- 
portiondlly (dvd Adyor). The nature of the affection, however, 
becomes plainer in things of varied colours. Confusion of 
colours, whether in near or distant objects, causes apparent 
diminution of size, because the parts do not offer differences by 
which they can be accurately distinguished and so measured *. 
Magnitudes also of the same kind and of like colours are 
* Enn. rv. 5, 5: ob« év dépt, GANA cvyxpotoarros Kal whijtavTos G\ho GAhov- 


dloy Kal doréy kéupers xpos A\AnAa waparpiBouerav dépos wh bros werati Kal 
wplrers. 


® Enn. 11. 8. "Cf. Theory of Vision, § 79. 
“ Ronn. 1. 8, 1: rt card cupBeSnkds dpara 70 wé-yelos rol Kpwuaros mpwrws 
Sewpoupévov, = 
* Cf. Theory of Vision, § 56. 
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deceptive because the sight slips away; having, for precisely i é 
the same reason as in the case of confused colours, no hold on 
the parts. Again, distant objects look near at hand because — 
there is loss of visible detail in the intervening scenery. Close _ 
as all this comes to Berkeley, at least in psychological method, 
the incidental remark comes still closer, that that toewhich we — 
primarily refer visible magnitude appears Yo be touch. This | 
occurs in a question about the “magnitude” of sound, to 
which reference is made by way of illustrating the analogy 
of great and small in different sense-perceptions’. ' a 
Feeling, in the sense of pleasure and pain, according ag 
Plotinus, belongs primarily to the animated body, in the ~ 
parts of which it is localised*. The perception of it, but not 
the feeling itself, belongs to the soul. Sometimes, Aowever, in 
speaking of the fecling of pleasure or pain, we include along — 
with it the accompanying perception. Corporal desires too 
have their origin from the common nature of ¢he animated 
body. That this is their source is shown by the differences, in 
respect of désires, between different times of life, and between 
persons in health and disease. In his account of desire and 
aversion, Plotinus notes the coincidence between mental and _ 
bodily movements*. “The difference between the affection of 
the animated body on the one side and the soul’s clear pet — 
ception of it on the other, applies both to appetitive and to 
irascible emotion‘. Of these the second is not derived from 
the first, but both spring from a common root. That its origi 
cannot be entirely independent is shown by the fact that t nose 
who are less eager after bodily pleasures are less prone to anger 
and irrational passions. To explain the impulse (opuz7)) to repel 
actively the cause of injury, we must suppose perception ada ge 
to the mere resentment (dyavd«rnois), which, as a passion, 
primarily-a boiling-up of the blood. The “trace of soul” 0B 
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which this kind of emotion depends (70 é«ecov eis Oupdv 


_ Uyvos) has its seat in the heart. 


Error ‘too arises from the common nature, by which right 


_ “réason becomes weak, as the wisest counsellor in an assembly 


— ) 


¥ 


may le overborne by the general clamour!, The rational 
power, with Plotinus as with Aristotle, is in its own nature 
“unmixed”; buf it has to manifest itself under conditions 
of time and in relation to the composite being. Further dis- 
cussion of these points will in the main come better under the 
head of metaphysics than of psychology. A distinctively 
psychological theory, however, is the explicit transformation 


of the Blatoni¢ “reminiscence” into a doctrine of “innate 


ideas” potentially present. The term “memory,” Plotinus 
observes, is improperly applied to the intellectual energising 
of the soul in accordance with its innate principles*. The 
reason why the older writers ascribed memory and reminis- 
cence to theesoul when it thus energises, was apparently be- 
cause it is then energising in accordance with pewers it always 
had (as it has now latent memories) but does not always-bring 
into action, and especially cannot bring into action on its first, 
arrival in the world. In this placeefor one Plotinus does not 
in theJeast fail to recognise that there lms been scientific pro- 
gress since the time of those whom he calls “the ancients.” 

The higher and the lower powers of the soul meet in the 
‘imaginative faculty (davtacia, To havtactixov), which is the 
Psychical organ of memory and self-consciousness. By this 
view thé dispersion is avoided that would result from assigning 
memory of desires to the desiring part of the soul, memories 
of perception to the perceiving part, and memories of thought 
to the thinking part. Thought is apprehended by the imagi- 
nation as in a mirror; the notion (vonua) at first indivisible 
and implicit being conveyed to it by an explicit discourse 
(AOyos). For thought and the apprehension of thought are not 
the same (aAXo yap 7 vonats, Kal GAXo 7 THS VONTEWS avrt- 
Amis); the former can exist without the latter. That which 
thug apprehends thought apprehends perceptions also’. 

Eni? ry. 4, 17. — * Enn. ry. 3, 25. 
* Enn. ty. 3, 28-30. , | 
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. 

Here we come to the psychological Gorreeption of ““conseious- 
ness,”’ which Prof. Siebeck has traced through its formative 
stages to its practically adequate expression by Plotinus*. By 


Plato and Aristotle, as he points out, such expressions are uséd~ 


as the “seeing of sight,” and, at a higher degree of generality, 
the “perceiving of perception” and the “thinking of thought”; 
but they have no perfectly general term forthe consciousness 
with which we follow any mental process whatever, as distin- 
guished from the process itself. Approximations to such terms 


were made in the post-Aristotelian period by the Stoics and - 


others, but it was Plotinus who first gained complete mastery 


of the idea. Sometimes he speaks of “common perception” 


(cvvaicOnous) in a generalised sense. His most usual expres- 
sion is that of an “accompaniment” (77apaxoXovlna:s) of its 
own mental activities by thé soul. ‘“‘Self-consciousness,” in its 
distinetive meaning, is expressed by “accompanying oneself” 
(7rapaxoXovbety cavtd). With these terms are Joined expres- 
sions for mertal “synthesis” (cvvOeo1s and cuveots) as 3 
unitary activity of the soul in reference to its contents. 

Important as the conception of consciousness became for 
modern thought, it is not for Plotinus the highest. Prof. 
Siebeck himself draws attention to one remarkable passage 
in which he points out that many of our best activities, both 
theoretical and practical, are unaccompanied at the time by 
consciousness of them; as for example reading, especially 
when we are reading intently; similarly, the performance of 
brave actions; so that there is a danger lest consciousness | 
should make the activities it accompanies feebler (ore TAS 
Tapaxoovlnces xivOuvevey AuvopoTépas aUTAS TAS évepyelas 
ais wapaxorovOodcr mroteivy). The rank assigned to intro- 
spective consciousness of mental activities is similar to that 
which is assigned to memory®. It is above sense, but lower 
than pure intellect, which energises with more perfection in 
its absence. The organ of introspection and of memory, 2S 
we have seen, is the same. 

The highest mode of subjective life, next to the complete 


* Geschichte der Psychologie, i. 2, pp. 337 ff. = 
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. 
unification in which evén thought disappears, is intellectual 


self-knowledge. Here the knower is identical with the known. 
On this too Plotinus is not without keen psychological obser- 


* Yations, apart from the metaphysical developments next to be 


considered. -‘he strong impression of a sense-perception, he 
remarks, cannot consist with the attainment of this intellec- 
tual unity. Whatever exaggerates feeling lowers the activity 
of thought. The perception of evils, for example, carries with 
it,a more vehement shock, but less clear knowledge. We are 
more ourselves in health than in disease, but disease makes 
itself more felt, as being other than ourselves. The attitude 
of self-knowledge, Plotinus adds, is quite unlike that in which 
we know an object by external perception. Even the knower 
cannot place himself outside like a perceived object and gaze 
upon himself with the eyes of the body}, 

Within the mind as its very centre is the supreme unity 
beyond even self-knowledge. This is one with the meta- 
physical cause of all things, and must first be discussed as 


_ such, since the proof of its reality is primarily inetaphysical. 


Its psychological relations will best be dealt with in the 
chapter on the mysticism of Plotinus. 
2. Metaphysics. 

Apart from a unifying principle, nothing could exist. All 
would be formless and indeterminate, and so would have 
properly no being. A principle of unity has already been 
recognised in the soul. It is not absent in natural things, but 
here it is at a lower stage; body having less unity than soul 
because its parts are locally separate. In soul, however, we 
cannot rest as the highest term. Particular souls, by reason of 
what they have in common, can only be understood as derived 
from a general soul, which is their cause but is not identical 
with all or any of them. Again, the general soul falls short of 
complete unity by being the principle of life and motion to 
the world, which is other than itself. What it points to as a 
higher unifying principle is * absolutely stable intellect, think- 


* Enn. v. 8, 119 obde yap ob8’ abras divara: €Ew Gels éavrov ws ala@nror dvra, 
6p0ad nots Tos Tol guparos Bere. 
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ing itself and not the world, but containing as, identical-vith - 
its own nature the eternal ideas of all the forms, general and 
particular, that become explicit in the things of timé and 
space. Even intellect has still a certain duality, because, 
though intelligence and the intelligible are the same, that 
which thinks distinguishes itself from the object of thought. 
Beyond thought and the being which, whfie identical with 
it, is distinguishable in apprehension, is the absolute unity 
that is simply identical with itself. This is other than all — 
being and is the cause of it. It is the good to which all things’ * 
aspire; for to particular things the greatest unification attain- 
able is the greatest good; and neither the goodness arid unity 
they possess, nor their aspiration after a higher degree of it, 
ean be explained without positing the absolute One and the 
absolute Good as their sourée and end. 
By the path of which this is a slight indication, Plotinus 
ascends to the summit of his metaphysies: The p?oof that the 
first principle has really been attained, must be sought partly 
in the-demonstration of the process by which the whole system 
of things is derived from it, partly in individual ee 
This last, being incommunicable—though not to be had with-— 
out due preparation—belongs to the mystical side of the — 
doctrine. Of the philosophical doctrine itself, the method is — 
not mystical. The theory of “emanation” on which it de- 
pends is in reality no more than a very systematic expression 
of the principle common to Plato and Aristotle, that the lowe 
_ is to be explained by the higher’. 
The accepted term, “emanation,” is derived from one other ‘a 
metaphors by which Plotinus illustrates the production of each — 
order of being from the next above. He compares the cause — 
of all to an overflowing spring which by its excess gives rise to~ 
that which comes after it?. This similarly produces the next, 4d 
and so forth, till at length in matter pure indeterminatior is a 
reached. The metaphorical character of this representation, 


* See for example Enn. y. 9, 4: od yap dn, ds olovras, yuxh voy TEhett 
yerrg’ wider yap rd Suyduer évepyela Errat, uh Tov els wep yciar kyorron 
Gyros ;...d:0 dei ra mpSra, évepyela tiGerOar Kal dmpocded wat fede. TE 
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r ee ‘ , ; 
however, 1s carefully insisted on, There is no diremption of 


” the higher principle. God and mind do not disperse themselves 


in individual souls and in natural things, though these are 
‘nowhere cut off from their causes. There is a continual process 
from fifst to Jast, of which the law is the same throughout. 
Each producing cause remains wholly in its proper seat (€év TH 
oixeia &Spa), while that which is produced takes an inferior 
station’, The One produces universal Mind, or Intellect that 
is one with the Intelligible. Intellect produces the Soul of the 


» Whole. This produces all other existences, but without itself 


Lo 


Din: 


lapsing. Nothing within .the series of the three intelligible 
principles can he said to lapse in production; the term being 
applicable only to the descent of the individual soul. The 
order throrghout, both for the intelligible causes and for the 
visible universe, is a logical orde? of causation, not an order 
in time. All the producing causes and their effects in every’ 
grade alway® existed and always will exist. The production 
by the higher causes has the undeviating charecter of natural 
necessity, and is not by voluntary choice and discursive reason, 
which are secondary resultants within the world of particulars. 

This philosophical meaning Plotmus makes clear again and 
again. His metaphors are iritended simply as more or less in- 
adequate illustrations. One that comes nearer to his thought 
than that of the overflowing spring, is the metaphor of illumin- 
ation by a central source of light; for according to his own 
theory light is an incorporeal energy projected without loss. 
Since, however, it is still an energy set going from a body, he 
admits that even this comparison has some inexactitude. In 
this mode of expression, Mind is the eternal “irradiation” of 
the One®. As Mind looks back to the One, Soul looks back to 
Mind; and this looking back is identical with the process of 
generation. 

Plotinus himself traces the idea of this causal series to Plato 
for whom, he says, the Demiurgus is Intellect, which is pro- 


__ duced by the Good beyond, mind and being, and in its turn 
Ean, ¥. 2, 2, 


; Enn. V. 1, 6: Depihauwu €F adrod pév, cf atrod 62 uévorros, oloy qMov 7d 
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produces Soult. This historical derivation, as we have-seen, — 
was accepted by Porphyry. Plotinus goes on to interpret : 
earlier philosophers from the same point of view. He Teco 
nises, however, that the distinctions between the One in its 
different senses drawn by the Platonic Parmen:des were not 
made with that exactitude by Parmenides himself. Aristotle, 
he says, coming later, makes the primal reality separable in- _ 
deed and intelligible, but deprives it of the first rank by the 
assertion that it thinks itself. To think itself belongs to Mind, 
but not to the One?. = 
As in the nature of things there are three principles, so ae 
with us*. For there is reality in this world of ours,’ “and not 
a mere semblance. The virtue and knowledge here are not 
simply images of archetypes yonder in the intelligiblé world. 
If indeed we take the world here not as meaning simply the 
visible aspect of things, but as including also the soul and 
what it contains, everything is “here” that is ‘‘there*.” « 
The order of first, second and third in the intelligible prin- 
ciplestis not Spatial®, In the intelligible order, body may be 
said to be in soul, soul in mind, and mind in the One®. By 
such expressions is to be uhderstood a relation of dependence, 
not the being in a pl&ce in the sénse of locality. If any one 
objects that place can mean nothing but boundary or interval — 
of space, let him dismiss the word and apply his understanding 
to the thing signified’. The incorporeal and unextended in 
which extended body participates is not to be thought of as a 
point; for mass, which includes an infinity of points, partici: 
pates in it. Nor yet must we think of it as stretched out over 
the whole of the mass; but of the whole extended mass a5 
participating in that which is itself without spatial interval*. 
‘* Enn. v. 1, 8: Gore [drowa eldévac éx ev Tayadod Tor voiv, éx 5é roi rou 
The puyiy. 
* Enn, v. 1, 9. 
* Enn. v. 1, 10: dowep d¢ dv v9 dice rperra Tadrd éore T& elpyuéva, olrw De ‘ 
vouivew ral rap! Huy raidra elwas, 


* Enn. v. 9, 13: rdvra évraida, doa Kdxe’, 

5 Enn. vi. 5, 4. * Enn. v. 5, 9. 

* Enn. vi. 4, 2: rqv rod évdparos dels Karyyoplay rH am TO bot fi 
AauSarérw. 

® Enn, vi. 4, 13. 
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+ 
Thisais the general relation of the visible to the intelligible 
world. As non-spatial dependence and implication, we have 
found that it runs through the intelligible causes themselves. 


” "In what relates to the difference between the extended and 


the ufextended, the character of intelligible being is already 
perfectly determinate not only in soul, but in soul as the 
principle of orgahic life. For that principle transcends the 
opposition between small and great. If it is to be called small 
ag having no extension of its own, it may equally be called 
great as being adequate to the animation of the whole body 
with which it is connected, while this is growing in bulk!, The 
soul is all in the germ; yet in a manner it contains the full- 
grown plant or animal. In itself it undergoes no change of 
dimensions. Though the principle of growth, it does not grow; 
nor, when it causes motion, is it moved in the motion which it 
causes *, 

Lhe primal One from which all things are is everywhere and 
nowhere, As being the cause of all things, iteis everywhere. 
As being other than all things, it is nowhere. IT it were only 
“everywhere,” and not also “nowhere,” it would be all things®. 
No predicate of being can be properly applied to it. To call it 
the cause is to predicate something, no? of it but of ourselves, 
who have something from it while it remains in itself‘. This 
is not the “one” that the soul attains by abstracting from 
magnitude and multitude till it arrives at the point and the 
arithmetical unit. It is greatest of all, not by magnitude but 
by potency; in such a manner that it is also by potency that 
which is without magnitude. It is to be regarded as infinite, 
not because of the impossibility of measuring or counting it, 
but because of the impossibility of comprehending its power’. 
It is perfectly self-sufficing; there is no good that it should 
seek to acquire by volition. It is good not in relation to itself, 
but to that which participates in it. And indeed that which 


1. Enn. VI. 4,5: Maprupet Ge Ti peyahw Tis Wuxns woul To pelforos Tou byKow, 


Ywouevoy Sdvew eri wav atrot Tip _airyy Wuxi, y éx ékdrravos d-yxov WP. 
* Enn. mt. 6, 4. , 3 Enn. ut. 9, 3. 
 *Enn. yr. 9, 3. i 
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imparts good is not properly to be €alled “good,” “but £* the 
Good” above all other goods. ‘‘That alone shi knows, nor | 
has what it does not know; but being One present to itSelf it F 
needs not thought of itself.”’ Yet in a sense it is all beings © 
because all are from it!; and it generates the thought that is 
one with being. As it is the Good above all goods, so, though | 
without shape or form, it possesses beauty aGove beauty. Thé 
love of it is infinite; and the power or vision by wines mind 
thinks it is intellectual love. 
Any Inconsistency there might appear to be in making # as- # 
sertions about the — is avoided by the position that nothing — 
—not even that it “is” any more than that it, is “good”—is — 
to be affirmed of it as a predicate. The names applied to it | 
are meant only to-indicate its unique reality*, The question — 
is then raised, whether this feality is best indicated by names 
that signify freedom, or chance, or necessity. Before we can 
know whether an expression signifying freedom ¢ro__ ep jyiv) 
may | be applied in any sense to the gods and to God (ésri Geous 
Kai &% wadANov eri Peov), we must know in what sense it is" 
applicable to ourselves‘, If we refer that which is in our power 
to will (SovAqno1s), and place this in right reason (ev Moyo — 
op§@), we may—by stretching the terms a little—reach the y 
conclusion that an unimpeded theoretic activity such as. 
ascribe in its perfection to the gods who live according ’ to 
mind, is properly called free. The objection that to be free 1 in 
this sense is to be “‘ enslaved to one’s own nature” is diamisoedl 
with the remark that that only is enslaved which, being: with- | 
held by something else, has it not in its power to go to 
the good*. The view that seems implied in the objection, 
namely, that freedom consists in action contrary to the nature 
of the agent, is an absurdity*. But to the supreme prine 
from which all things have being and power of their owt, how 
can the term be applied in any sense? The audacious thought | ’ 
might be started that it “happens to be” as it is, and is not 


* Enn. wi. 7, 32: ofd¢» ov roOro rap évTwy Kal rdyra: ovder per, ine borepa 
Ta évra, Be ‘36 ért € abrod. 


* Enn. vr. 7, 35. Plotinus’s actual expression is rots épaiv. | sd 
* Enn. vi. 7, 38. 4 Enn. vi 5,1... -- 
* Enn. vi. 8, 4. © Enn. vi. 8, 7. Lyris 
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master of What. it is, but*is what it is, not from itself; and so, 


* that it has no freedom, since its doing or not doing what it 


has ben necessitated to do or not to do, is not in its own 
‘péwer.. To this the reply is, that we cannot say that the 
primal*cause,is by chance, or that it is not master of its 
origin; because it has not come to be?. The whole difficulty 
stems to arise froth our positing space (yepav xai ro7rov) as a 
kind of chaos, and then introducing the principle into our 
imaginary space; whereupon we inquire whence and how it 


+ came there*. We get rid of the difficulty by assigning to the 


One no place, but simply the being as it is,—and this because 
we are bound sp to express ourselves by necessity of speech. 
Thus, if we are to speak of it at all, we must say that it is 
lord of itself and free. Yet it must be allowed that there is 
here a ‘certain impropriety, for to be lord of itself belongs 
properly to the essence (ovcia) identical with thought, and 
the One is before this essence*. With a similar impropriety, 
its will and its essence may be said to be the same. Each 
particular being, striving after its good, wills that morethan 
to be what it is, and then most thinks that it is, when it*par- 
Hielpates in the good. It wills even‘tself, so far only as it has 
the good. Carry this over to the Good which is the principle 
of all particular goods, and its will to be what it is, is seen to 
be inseparable from its being what it is. In this mode of 
speech, accordingly,—having to choose between ascribing to 
© on the one hand will and creative activity in relation to 
itself, on the other hand a contingent relation which is the 
name of unreason,—we must say, not that it is “‘what it 
happened to be,” but that it is ‘what it willed to be‘.” We 
might say also that it is of necessity what it is, and could 
hot be otherwise; but the more exact statement is, not that 
it is thus because it could not be otherwise, but because the 
hest is thus. It is not taken hold of by necessity, but is itself 


alTOb yevécews, re unde yévyore. 

* ©nn. vi. 8, 11. $ Enn. vi. 8, 12. 

* Enn, vi. 8, 13 were oby drep Eruxer eorw, GAN Swrep HBovAjOy avros. Cf. 
©. 20: atrés gore kal 6 wapd-ywr éaurér. 
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the necessity and law of other thitigs'. It is love, and the 
object of love, and love of itself?. That which as it were de- — 
sires and that which is desired are one*. When we, observing 
some such nature in ourselves, rise to this and become this. 
alone, what should we say but that we are more than free 
and more than in our own power? By analogy with mind, it: 
‘may be called operation (€vépynua) and efiergy. Its energy 
and as it were waking (olov éypyyopocs) are eternal’. Reason 
and mind are derived from the principle as a circle: from its 
eentre®. To allow that it could not make itself other than it + 
did, in the sense that it can produce only good and not evil, 

is not to limit its freedom and absolute power. The power — 
of choice between opposites belongs to a want of power to 
persevere in what is best*. The One and Good alone is in 
truth free; and must be thought and spoken of, though in © 
reality beyond speech and thought, as creating itself by its 
own energy before all being’. * “ee 
To the question, why the One should create anything be — 
yond, itself, Plotinus answers that since all things, even those 
without life, impart of themselves what they can, the most — 
perfect and the first good:cannot remain in itself as envious, — 
and the potency of ail things as without power®. As that is 
the potency of all things, Mind, which it first generates, is all _ 
things actually. For knowledge of things in their immaterial — 
essence is the things themselves®, Mind knows its objects not, 
like perception, as external, but as one with itself™. Still this - 
unity, as has been said, involves the duality of thinking and 
1 Enn. vr. 8, 10. 


2 Enn. vt. 8, 15: xai épdcpoy xal pws 6 abros Kal abrou gpws. 

* Ibid.: rd olov egiduevov 7B égera Ev, 

‘ Enn. vr. 8, 16. 5 Enn. vt. 8, 18. * ee 

® Enn. vi. 8, 21: xal yap rd ra derixelueva SévacPat dévvaulas éorl roi emt 
TOU dplerou uévew, Ba 

” Since it is energy in the Aristotelian sense, or complete realisation, itis 
dvevépynrov. That is, there is no higher realisation to which it can proceed. — 
Cf. ae ¥- = ~~ Mev yap oldeuia évépyera Exer add waar évépyevar. In this 
sense, 1t 1s said (Enn. 1. 7, 1) to be beyond energy (éréxewa évepyelas)- 

* Enn. v. 4, 1. ssi aa ci os ses 

* Enn. v. 4, 2. Cf. Enn. v. 9, 5: 9 ray dvev ods émorhun Tair TO 
wpayuare, “ 4 r 

% Enn. v. 5, 1. 
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being, thofght, and hence is not the highest, but the second 


‘ ™ " we . * * * * * 
* in order, of the supramundane causes. Within its indivisible 


unityst contains the archetype of the whole visible world and 
“of all that was or is or is to be existent in it. The relation of 
its Ideas to the whole of Mind resembles that of the pro- 
positions of a science to the sum of knowledge which consists 
of them. By this comparison, which frequently recurs, 
Plotinus seeks to convey the notion of a diversity in unity 
not expressed as local separation of parts'. The archetype of 
the world being thus existent, the world in space is necessarily 
produced because its production is possible. We shall see this 
“possibility”? more exactly formulated in the theory of matter. 
The general statement is this: that, since there is the “‘intelli- 
gential.and all-potent nature” of mind, and nothing stands 
between that and the productiomof a world, there must be a 
formed world corresponding to the formative power. In that 
which is fornaed, the ideas are divided; in one part of space the 
idea of the sun takes shape, in another the idea of man. The 
archetype embraces all in its unity without spatial divigion?. 
Thus, while supramundane intellect contains all real Being, 
it has also the productive power by which the essential forms 
of things are made manifest in apparens separation from itself 
and from one another. Differences, so far as they belong to 
the real being, or “form,” of things here, are produced by pre- 
existent forms in the ideal world. So far as they are merely 
local and temporal, they express only a necessary mode of 
manifestation of being, under the condition of appearing at 
a greater degree of remoteness from the primal cause. What 
then is the case with individuality? Does it consist merely in 
differences of position in space and time, the only true reality 
being the ideal form of the “‘kind”; or are there ideal forms 
of individuals? Plotinus concludes decisively for the latter 
alternative*, There are as many formal differences as there 
* See for example Enn. v. 9, 8. 

* Enn. v. 9, 9: divews voepas Kal rayToduvduov obeys Kal obSevds duelpyorros, 
Mandevds Byros eraéy Tovrov xal Tot Setacbat dwaperov, dvaykn TO pér KoopnOprat, 
TOM koopioa. Kalrd per Koopnder Exe: rd eldos meuepiouévor, dANa YoU Gr@pwrov 
kal d\Naxot Phiov 7d Se ev évl wdvra. 

* See especially Enn. v. 7: Iept rot ei xal raw cal’ Exacra fori elon, 
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are individuals, and all pre-exist in the intelligible world, 
What must be their mode of pre-existence we know from the ~ 
nature of Intellect as already set forth. All things there are - 
together yet distinct. Universal mind contains all particular 
minds; and each particular mind expresses the whole in its _ 
own manner. As Plotinus says in one of those bursts of en- 
thusiasm where his scientific doctrine paSses into poetry: 
“They see themselves in others. For all things are trans- ‘ 
parent, and there is nothing dark or resisting, but every one 
is manifest to every one internally and all things are mani- " 
fest; for light is manifest to light. For every one has all 
things in himself and again sees in another all things, so that 
all things are everywhere and all is all and each is all, and 
the splendour is infinite. For each of them is great, since the 
small also is great. And tke sun there is all the stars, and — 
again each and all are the sun. In each, one thing is pre- 
eminent above the rest, but it also shows forth all.” The — 
wisdom that ig there is not put together from separate acts 
of knowledge, but is a single whole. It does not consist of 
many brought to one; rather it is resolved into multitude 
from unity. By way of Ulustration Plotinus adds that the 
Egyptian sages, whether they seized the truth by accurate — 
knowledge or by some native insight, appear to have ex- 
. pressed the intuitive character of intellectual wisdom in 
making a picture the sien of each thing?*. an 
In the intelligible world identical with intellect, as thus con- — al 
ceived, the time and space in which the visible world appears: _ 
. though not “there” as such, pre-exist in their causes. So too, — 
in the rational order, does perception, before organs of pet- 
ception are formed. This must be so, Plotinus urges, because 
perception and its organs are not a product of deliberation, 
but are present for example in the pre-existent idea of man, 
by an eternal necessity and law of perfection, their eat ses 
being involved in the perfection of mind*, Not only man, 
but all animals, plants and elements pre-exist ideally in the - 
' Enn.v.8,4. ? En. v.8,6, This is quite an isolated reference to Beppe 
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intelligible world. For infinite variety is demanded in order 
* that the whole, as one living being, may be perfect in all its 
partssand to the utmost degree. There, the things we call 
‘irrational pre-exist in their rational laws!. Nor is the thing 
here anywhere really mindless. We call it so when it is with- 
ou? mind in act; but each part is all in potency, depending as 
it does on its ideal cause. In the order of ideal causes there is * 
as it were a stream of living beings from a single spring; as if 
all sensible qualities were combined in one quality without 
losing their distinctions*. The particular is not merely the 
one particular thing that it is called. Rational division of it 
always brings something new to light; so that, in this sense, 
each part of the whole is infinite*. This infinity, whether of 
whole or part, is one of successive involution. The process of 
division is not that of bisection, but is like the unfolding of 
wrappings’, The whole intelligible world may be presented 
to imaginatipn as a living sphere figured over with every kind 
of living countenance. a 
Universal mind involves the essence of every form of reason, 
in one Reason as it were, great, perfect, embracing all (e% ofov 
Aoyos, wéyas, TéAevos, wdvTas mepséxwv). As the most exact 
reasoning would calculate the things ef nature for the best, 
mind has all things in the rational laws that are before reason- 
ing*, Each thing being what it is separately, and again all 
things being in one together, the complex as it were and com- 
position of all as they are in one is Mind’. In the being that 
% Enn. VI. 7, 9: exe? dé kal 7d Gdo-vyow Neyopevor AG-yos Fw, kal Td dvour vois Hr, 
érel xal 6 vody trmov vois éort, kal 7 vdnots Urrou vois jy, ; 
* Enn. vi. 7, 12: ofo ef res qe wrodrys ula waeas év abry Eyovea cal cwfoven 
Tas robryras, yAucirys per edwolas, cal dod olewons woebrys Kal YUAGY awayTwr 
Gwdues Kal ypwudrow dWes xal doa adal ywwoxovew. trrwcar dé Kal doa dxoal 
adxotougt, rdvra wé\y Kal pududs was. 
~* Enn, vi. 7, 13: vois...ob...rabrov wal év vi év wdper, GNAG wave” éwel Kal TO 
© pépe ai oty &, AXA Kal Todo dxecpov Suacpotpevor, Cf. Enn. vi. 5, 5 on the 
infinite nature (dmretpos giais) of being. 
* Enn. vi. 7, 14: wy xar’ ebOd, GAN els ro evros del. 
* Enn. vr. 7, 15 fin. | 
* Enn. vi. 2,21: os yap ap 6 dxpipéoraros Aoyouds Aoyloaro ws dpuorra, obrws 
Exo wdvra év rots Néyous xpd Noyuruod ober. 
? Enn. viz 2, 2h: xwpls wey éxdoraw a tori dvruv, wold 7 abd Glovrur, Q 
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is mind, all things are together, not only undivided by position 
in space, but without reference to process in time. This * 
characteristic of intellectual being may be called “etermity*.” 
Time belongs to Soul, as eternity to Mind’. Soul is necessarily ” 
produced by Mind, as Mind by the primal One*. Thas it is 
in contact at once with eternal being, and with the temporal 
things which it generates by the power itcreceives from its 
cause. Having its existence from supramundane intellect, it 
has reason in act so far as that intellect is contemplated by it* 
The Soul of the whole is perpetually in this relation to Mind; _ 
particular souls undergo alternation; though even of them 
there is ever something in the intelligible world®. Soul has 
for its work, not only to think—for thus it would in no way 
differ from pure intellect—but to order and rule.the. things 
after it. These come to be, kecause production could not stop 
at intelligibles, the last of which is the rational soul, but must 
go on to the limit of all possible existence®. + 

In the relation of the many souls to the one which includes. 
all, Soul imitatés Mind. It too is necessarily pluralised; and 
in the inherent distinctions of the particular souls their coming 
to birth under different sensible manifestations is already ne- 
cessitated. The one soul is the same in all, as in each part of a 
system of knowledge the whole is pager tall present’, To 
soul, the higher intellect furnishes the reasons of all its 
operations’. Knowledge in the rational soul, so far as it is of 






1 Enn. mt. 7, 4: airy 7 dedGeois abrot Kal diets ely Gy alu. 

2 Enn. m1. 7,1). Cf. Enn. tv. 4,15: alow wey wepi voir, ypdvos G€ rep! yuxty 

2 Enn. v. 1, 7: yuyiy yap yerve rots, vots ay ré\ews. Kal yap TEELOP ovra 
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5 Enn. rv. 8, 8: of raca ovd’ 4 Querépa Wuxi Zou, GAN’ ore Ti abras er 78 vonre 
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intelligiblé, is each thing that it thinks, and has from within 


* both the object of thought and the thinking (76 re vonrov rHy 


Te vowfyiv), since mind is within?. Plotinus fully recognises 
tht difficulty of the question: How, if Being and Mind and 
Soul art everywhere numerically one, and not merely of the 
same formal essence (ouoerdés), can there yet be many beings 
and minds and so&ls?? The answer, in the case of soul, as of 
mind and being, is that the one is many by intrinsic differ- 
ence, not by local situation (érepornrs,ov Tor@). The plurality 


+ 0f souls, as has been said, is in the rational order prior to 


their embodiment. In the Soul of the Whole, the many souls 
are present to one another without being alienated frém them- 
selves. They are not divided by spatial limits—just as the 
many portions of knowledge in each soul are not—and the 
one can contain in itself all. After this manner the nature of 
soul is infinite*, The general soul can judge of the individual- 
ised affections in each without becoming conscious to itself 
in each that it has passed judgment in the rest also‘. Each 
of us is a whole for himself, yet all of us, in the reality that is 
all, are together one. Looking outward, we forget our uhity. 
Turning back upon ourselves, either of our own accord or 
seized upon as the goddess seized therhair of Achilles, we 
behold ourselves and the whole as one with the God within‘, 

The soul is the principle of life and motion to all things; 


motion being an image of life in things called lifeless. The 
_ heaven is one by the power of soul, and this world is divine 


through it*. The soul of the whole orders the world in accord- 
ance with the general reasons of things, as animal bodies are 
fashioned into “‘ microcosms” under the particular law of the 
organism’. It creates not by deliberative intelligence, like 
+ Emn. v. 9, 7. 2 Enn, vi. 4, 4. 
: Enn. Vi. 4, 4 fin.: otrws éoriy drepos 7 roatry iors. 
* Enn. vi. 4, 6: dia Ti obv of cuvarebdverat 7 érépa ris Erépas Kpiua; H dri xplocs 
érriv, GX’ ob wdBos. elra od" airh 7 xplvaca xéxpiuwa Né-yet, GNX’ Expwe pdvor, 
* Enn. vi. 5, 7: tw pév obv dpavres 4 S0er éfhjuueba dyvooduer év bytes, olor 
™pbrwaa wrodAd els 70 fiw Kopupir éxorra els To elow iar. ef dé Tis Ewiorpagivar 
To 7 wap’ abroo 7 ris AGqwas atrys ebruytous ris Afews, Gedy re xal abrop 
“a TO way Sera, ¢ Enn. v. 1, 2. 
7 Enn. ry. 3, 10: 9fa wai of év oréppact Airyor TdT Tove: Kal popdoiat Ta Coa 
oloy suxpats riwas Koo nous, 
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human art, which is posterior and extrinsic. In the one soul 
are the rational laws of all explicit intelligence—* of gods and 2 
of all things.” ‘‘ Wherefore also the world has all*.” * | 
Individual souls are the intrinsic laws of particular mirfds 
within the universal intellect, made more explicit*. Not only 
the soul of the whole, but the soul of each, has all thingsin 
itself*, Wherein they differ, is in energising with different ) 
powers. Before descent and after reascent of the particular” — 
soul, each one’s thoughts are manifest to another as in direct 
vision, without discourse’, Why then does the soul deseend f | 
and lose knowledge of its unity with the whole? For the Sy 
choice is better to remain above®. The answer is that the — 
error lies in self-will®. The soul desires to be its own, and so_ 
ventures forth to birth, and takes upon itself the ordering of a 
body which it appropriates, or rather, which appropriates It, 
so far as that is possible. Thus the soul, although it does not 
really belong to this body, yet energises in relation to it, and 
in a manner becomes a partial soul in separation from the 
whole?, = * ; 
But what is finally the explanation of this choice of the 
worse, and how is it compatible with the perfection of the | 
mundane order? Ho- is the position of the Phaedo, that the 
body is a prison, and the true aim of the soul release from It, — 
reconcilable with the optimism of the Timaeus? The answer 
is that all—descent and reascent alike—has the necessity of @ £ 
natural law. The optimism has reference to the whole order. 
Of this order, such as it must be in a world that is still good 
though below the intelligible and perfectly stable supramun- 
dane order, temporary descent, dissatisfaction with the com- — 
sequences of the descent, and the effort to return, are all 
conditions. Any expression that seems to imply arbitrariness — | 
at any point, is part of the mythological representation. ‘Thus a 















1 Enn. rv. 3, 10 fin. . 
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v] : OF PLOTINUS 67 
when in the Timaeus it is said that God “sows” the souls, 
* this is mythical, just as when he is represented as haranguing 
them\ Necessity and self-caused descent are not discordant. 
‘The soul does not go by its will to that which is worse; yet 
its couxse is its own®. And it must expiate both the original 
errcr, and any evil that it may do actually. Of the first, the 
mere change of state is the punishment; to the second, further . 
chastisement is assigned. The knowledge acquired below is a 
good, and the soul is not to be blamed overmuch if in its 
, regulation of sensible nature it goes a little beyond what is 
_ safe for itself*. On the other hand, a slight inclination at the 
beginning to the worse, if not immediately corrected, may 
produce a permanent disposition’. Be the error light or grave, 
it comes under an undeviating law of justice. To the particu- 
lar bodies fitted for them, the souls go neither by voluntary 
choice nor sent, but as by some natural process for which they 
are ready. The universal law under which the individual falls 
is not outside but within each®. The notion that there may be 
in small things an element of contingency whith‘s no part of 
the order, is suggested but not accepted*. The whole céurse 
of the soul through its series of badily lives, and its release 
from the body when this is attained,,are alike necessarily 
determined’. The death of the soul, so far as the soul can die, 
is to sink to a stage below moral evil—which still contains a 
mixture of the opposite good—and to be wholly plunged in 
. Mmatter*. Even thence it may still somehow emerge; though 
souls that have descended to the world of birth need not alll 
* Enn. rv. 8, 4. = Enn. tv. 8, 5. 
* Enn. rv. 8, 7: ywoeis yap evapyeorépa taya0od 7 rod xaxod weipa ols 7 
Wwaus dofevesrépa, 7] dare émisThuy TO Kaxdy wpd melpas yrorac. 
* Enn. um. 2, 4. CE. mr. 3, 4: kal oucxpad powh dpxet els &xBacw rot bpbor. 


* Enn. rv. 3, 13. 

* Enn. ry. 3, 16: ob yap ra wer Set voplfer ovrrerdyOar, Ta de KeyahaoOa els 
70 abrefotgiop, ef yap car’ alrias yiver@a: det cal @ueixds deodovOlas cal cata 
Abyor fa kal rééw piay, cal rd opixpbrepa bel cuvrerdy Bas xal cuvrddy bat voulte. 

” Enn. ry. 3, 24: péperat dé cal abris 6 wdo yw dryvowr ep’ a rabeiv rporhKet, 
dordrw péy TH dopa Warraxoi aiwpotevos Tais whdvas, TehevTwr dé Sowep wodha 
Kauww ols dvrérewev els roy wpocijxovra airy rérov évérecer, Exovci rq ope Td 
dxobexov els TO wadely Eywr. Cf. Enn. rv. 4, 45. 
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make the full circle, but may return before redching the , 
lowest point!. “ 
Here we come to the metaphysical doctrine by ‘which 
Plotinus explains the contrasts the visible world presents,” 
Neither moral good nor evil is with him ultimate. Of virtues, 
even the highest, the cause is the Good, which in realify is 
above good (imepdya@ov). Of moral evil, se far as it is purely 
evil, the cause is that principle of absolute formlessness and 
indeterminateness called Matter. At the same time, matter 
is the receptive principle by which alone the present world — 
could be at all. Evils accordingly are an inevitable con- 
stituent of a world that is subject in its parts to birth and 
change. And indeed without evil there can be no good in our 
sense of the term. Nor is there evil unmixed in the things of 
nature, any more than there is unformed matter. Whence 

then is this principle opposed to form and unity? 





£ 

That Matter is an independently existing principle over 
against the Ont, Plotinus distinctly denies. The supposition 
is pit as inadmissible that there are apyat mdelous Kal Kata 
cuvtuyiay Ta mpara*. Matter is the infinite (rd aarecpor) in 
the sense of the indeterminate (ro dopio ov), and 1s generated 
from the infinity of power or of eternal existence that Is an 
appanage of the One, which has not in itself indeterminate 
ness, but creates it*. To the term “‘infinite” in the sense of an 
actual extent or number that is immeasurable (adceEirnT0v)s 
or of a quantitative infinite (xara +o wocov a&mrespov), there 1s 
nothing to correspond. Matter, in itself indeterminate, Is that 
of which the nature is to be a recipient of forms. Like intel- 
ligible being, it is incorporeal and unextended. Place, indeed, 
is posterior both to matter and bodies‘. By its absolute want 
of all form, that is, of all proper being, matter 1s at the opposite 
extreme to things intelligible, and is in its own nature ugly 
and evil’. It receives, indeed, all determinations, but it cal- 
* Enn. Iv. 4, 5 fin. 2 Enn. 11. 4, 2. . 2 
3 Enn. 1. 4, 15: ely ay -yervafér éx ris Tod évds dretplas 7 duvduews qj 700 dels 

ote ofons év éxelpy direiplas d\Ad wowobrros. . 
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not receive thezit indivisibly (auepas). One form in matter 
excludes another; so that they appear as separated by spatial 
intervals’, The reason of this is precisely that matter has no 
determination of its own. The soul in taking up the forms of 
things perceptible, views them with their mass put away 
(amo8éueva Tov dyKxov opa), because by its own form it is in- 
divisible, and therefore cannot receive the extended as such. 
Since matter, on the contrary, has no form of its own by which 
to unite distinctions, the intrinsic differences of being must be 
> represented in it by local separation. Yet, since the intelligible 
world is in a sense a “ world,” and is many as well as one, it too 
must have a kind of matter®. This “intelligible matter” is the 
recipient of formal diversities in the world of being; as sensible 
matter is the recipient of the varied appearances in space. 
The matter of the intelligible wofld, differing in this respect 
from matter properly so-called, does not receive all forms in- 
differently; fhe same matter there having always the same 
form*. The matter “here” is thus more truly*“the indeter- 
minate” than the matter “there”; which, in so far as % has 
more real being, is so much less truly “matter‘.” Matter ftself 
may best be called ‘‘not-being®.” As the indeterminate, it is 
only to be apprehended by a correspond’ng indeterminateness 
of the soul*—a difficult state to maintain; for, as matter itself 
does not remain unformed in things, so the soul hastens to 
add some positive determination to the abstract formlessness 
reached by analysis. To be the subject and recipient ever 
ready for all forms, it must be indestructible and impassible, 
as it is incorporeal and unextended. It is like a mirror which 
represents all things so that they seem to be where they are 
not, and keeps no impression of any’. The appearances of 
Sense, themselves “invulnerable nothings®,” go through it as 
through water without dividing it. It has not even a falsehood 
* Enn. m1. 6, 18. 2 Enn. 1. 4, 4. 
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permanent hold of any good, it may be called evil?. ‘ream 
every attempt of perception to grasp it, it is equally receptive 
in appearance of the contraries which it is egueny unable to 
retain. a 


8. Cosmology and Theodicy. : 


The theory of matter set forth, though turned to new meta- 
physical account, is fundamentally that of Aristotle. As with — 
Aristotle, Matter is the presupposition of physics, being viewed” 
as the indestructible “‘ subject” of forms, enduring through all 
changes in potency of further change; but Plotinus is careful 
to point out that the world of natural things derives none of 
its reality from the recipient. The formal reason (Xéyos) that 
makes matter appear as extended, does not “unfold” it to 
extension—for this was not implicit in it—but, jike that also 
which makes it appear as coloured, gives it something that 
was not there’, In that it confers no qualities whatever on 
that,which appears in it, matter is absolutely sterile’. The 
forms manifested in nature are those already contained in 
the intellect that is before it, which acquires them by turning 
towards the Good. All differences of form, down to those of 
the elements, are the product of Reason and not of Matter®. 

While working out his theory from a direct consideration 
of the necessity that there should be something indestructible — 
beneath the transformations of body, Plotinus tries to prove 
it not inconsistent with what is known as Plato’s “theory of 
matter” in the Timaeus. The pase in which the “recipient” 
is spoken of as a “room” and a “seat” are interpreted meta 
phorically. Here Plotinus is evidently arguing against com- Py 
mentators in his own time who took the “ Platonic matter "to. . 
be empty space’. This has now become the generally acce 
interpretation ; opinions differing only as to whether the ace 
or matter in which the ideas manifest themselves is ME bere 
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garded as objective extension or as a subjective form’. Plo- 
” tinus himself approaches the latter view when he consents to 
call ntatter a “‘ phantasm of mass” (@avracpa 5é dyxov Neyo); 
"tHough still regarding it as unextended (apéye@es). His account 
of the mental process by which the nature opposed to that of 
the"ideas is known (vd0@ Noyiou@) quite agrees with Plato's, 
> On another pomt of Platonic interpretation, Plotinus and . 
all his successors take the view which modern criticism seems 
now to find the most satisfactory. Plausible as was the reading 
, of the Timaeus which would regard it as teaching an origin of 
the world from an absolute beginning of time, this was never, 
even at the earliest period, really prevalent in the school of 
Plato, During the Platonising movement that preceded Plo- 
tinus, the usual interpretation had been to regard what is said 
about the making of the world from pre-existent elements as 
mythological. The visible universe, said the earliest like the 
latest interpreters, is deseribed by Plato as “generated” be- 
cause it depends on an unchanging principle while itself per- 
petually subject to mutation; not because it i> supposed to 
have been called into being at a particular moment. That this 
was all along the authorised interpretation may be seen even 
from Plutarch?2, who, in defending the opposite thesis, evi- 
dently feels that he is arguing against the opinion predomi- 
nant among contemporary Platonists*. Thus Plotinus, when 


1 The first is Zeller’s view, in which he is followed by Siebeck and by 
Baeumker (Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen Philosophie, 1890), 
who have skilfully defended it against objections. Mr Archer-Hind, in his 
edition of the Timaeus, takes the view that the Platonic matter is space as a 
subjective form. This would bring it very close to the Kantian doctrine. The 
more usual view would in effect make it an anticipation of Descartes’ attempt 
in the Principia Philosophiae to construct body out of pure extension. There 
4s certainly a striking resemblance in general conception between Plato’s and 
Deseartes’ corpuscular theory: it has been noted by Mr Benn (The Greek 
Philosophers, Ist ed., vol. ii. pp. 388-389). (In the first edition, I omitted to 
make this reference, having forgotten the passage and rediscovered the 
coin c ide .) 
* Hepl ris é Tiwaly yuxoyovias. 
* It may be noted that the “Platonic matter,” according to Plutarch, is 
simply body or “corporeal substance.” 7 wév ofv cdparos obela ris Aeyouerns 
be’ airod raviexcis picews Zdpas Te xal TiBhwys Tov yernTGv obx érépa tis oT! : 
(c. 5 fin.). 1 
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he says that there never was a time when this whole was not, 
nor was there ever matter unformed, is not introducing a — 
novelty. And on this point we do not hear that oppésition 
to his doctrine arose from any quarter. His difference with’ 
Longinus was on the question whether the diviné mind 
eternally contains the ideas in itself or contemplates them 
eternally as objective existences; not as to whether ideas and 
unordered matter once stood apart and were then brought 
together by an act or process of creative volition. The dura- 
tion of the universe without temporal beginning or end was - 
the accepted doctrine of Hellenic Platonism. 

In aceordance with this general view, however, it is possible, 
as Plotinus recognises, to hold either that the universe is per- 
manent only as a whole, while all its parts perish as individual 
bodies (ara ro rd8e) and are renewed only in type («ata 70 
eidos), or that some of the bodies in the universe—namely, 
those that fill the spaces from the sphere of the meon outwards 
—are always mimerically identical. If the former view is the 
true one, ther tlie heavenly bodies differ from the rest only by 
lastimg a longer time. About the latter view there would be 
no trouble if we were to accept Aristotle’s doctrine that their 
substance is a fifth element, not subject like the rest to altera- 
tion. For those who allow that they consist of the elements of 
which living bodies on earth are constituted, the difficulty is 
that they must be by nature dissoluble. This Plato himself 
conceded to Heraclitus. As in his physics generally, so here, 
Plotinus argues in a rather tentative way. He suggests as the — 
true solution, that the heaven with all its parts consists of a 
purer kind of fire, which we may call “light,” moving if at all 
with a circular motion, losing nothing by efflux, and conse- 
quently in no need, like, mortal bodies, of nourishment from 
without. This material light, being a kind of body, must of 
course be distinguished from light as an outflowing energy": 
Radiant light, as we have seen®, is for Plotinus an activity 
carrying with it no loss either of substance or of efficiency; 





1 Enn. 1. I, 1. 
* Enn. 1. 1, 7: 13 dudvupor abrg gas, 6 3) @ayev kai d€auarov elvat. 9 
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__ whenee it furnished an afalogy closer than is possible on any 

* modern theory for the metaphysical doctrine of emanation. 
For’the rest, this picture of the physieal universe does not 

‘essentially differ from Aristotle’s. The whole forms a single 
system} with the fixed stars and the seven planets (including 
the Sun and moon) revolving round the spherical earth in com- 
binations of perfett circles. Like the stars, the earth too has 
a divinity of its own?, The space which the universe fills is 
finjte. Body is not atomic in constitution but continuous. 

* The complex movements of the whole system recur in astro- 
nomical cycles. In order to solve difficulties connected with 
the infinite duration of a world in constant change, Plotinus 
sometimes takes up the Stoical theory that in the recurrent 
periods the sequence of events is exactly repeated. This he 
does especially where the question presents itself, how that 
infinity in the world of sense is possible which is required by 
his doctrine that there are ‘ideas of particulars.”’ Individual 
differences, he allows, must according to this view be infinite, 
seeing that there is no limit to the duration of the’world either 
in the past or in the future. The difficulty would be met by 
supposing that differences finite intnumber recur exactly in 
Sueceeding cycles. Thus, in any one cycle no two individuals 
are without all formal difference, and yet the number of 
“forms” is limited?. This solution, however, seems to be 
offered with no great confidence. The point about which 
Plotinus is quite clear is that individual as well as specific 
differences have their rational determination in the ideal 
world. From this he deduces that, in any one period of the 
cosmos at least, there are no two individuals that differ only , 
humerically, without a trace of inward distinction*. About 
infinity in the ideal world or in the soubthere is no difficulty‘. 
The conception of an actual quantitative infinite is not merely 
difficult, but impossible. 

Yet, while repeatedly laying down this position, Plotinus 

allows that space and numbers prefigured in eternal intellect 


: Tv. 4, 22-27. 2 Enn. v. 7, 2. 3 Enn. vy. 7, 2. 
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have an infinitude of their own. Wé may say_that “number i Z 
infinite, though infinity is repugnant to number (ro a@repov — 
paxerat T® apiOu@), as we speak of an infinite line; nét that 
there is any such (oby dre ote tts ToL\avTn), but that we can 
go in thought beyond the greatest existing. This medns that 
in intellect the rational law of linear magnitude does not earry 
with it the thought of a limit?. Similarly, fumber in intelleét 
is unmeasured. No actual number can be assigned that goes 
beyond what is already involved in the idea of number. In- 


tellectual being is beyond measure because it is itself the « 


measure. The limited and measured is that which is prevented — 
from running to infinity in its other sense of indeterminate- 
ness*, Thus limited and measured is the visible cosmos. 

To time is allowed an explicit infinity that is denied to 
space. It is the “image of eternity,” reflecting the infinite 
already existent whole of being, by the continual going t0 
infinity of successive realisations*. Time belongs to apartpess 
of life (Sidorases obv Lofs ypovor etye). The Soul of the Whole 
generates time and not eternity, because the things it produces 
are hot imperishable. It is not itself in time; nor are individual 
souls themselves, but only their affections and deeds‘, which 
are really those of the composite nature. Thus the past which 
is the object of memory is in things done; in the soul itself 
there is nothing past*®. Of Zeus, whether regarded as Demi- 
urgus or as Soul of the World, we must deny even the “before 
and after” implied in memory*. That which guides the whole 
(ro 7 7yoULEVvoY Tov 7rayTos) knows the future as present (ear 
70 éordvat), and has therefore no need of memory and 4 
cursive reason to infer it from the past?. These faculties be 
long to acquired intellect, and, as we shall see, are dism 


? Enn. vi. 6, 17: #73 datipoy GAdov rpdwor, oby ws dduetirnTov™ ana woe 


dmretpos; y év Tw Mav Tis abroypayuis obx x. wpocvootuevow wépas. 

2 Enn. vi. 6, 18 3 Enn. m1. 7, 11. 

4 Enn. rv. 4, 15. 

* Enn. rv. 4, 16: d\\a waves of Abyot Gua, Sorwep elpyras...7d a2 bbe per 
rode év rots rpdypuacw ob dvvapévors Gua rdvra. 

®* Enn., ry. 4, 10. 

7 Enn. rv. 4,12. Hence, adds Plotinus, the creative power (70 
subject to labour and difficulty, as was in the imagifiation © . 
thought the regulation of the whole would be a troublesome ap 
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even by the individual soul when it has reascended to intuitive 
knowledge. 
uf things eternal were altogether alien to us, we could not 
speak of them with intelligence. We also then must participate 
in eternity". -How the soul’s essence can be in eternity while 
the composite nature consisting of soul and body is in time, 
can only be undefstood when the definition of time has been 
more strictly investigated. To define it in relation to physical 
movement does not express its essential character. The means 
* by which we learn to know time is no doubt observation of 
motion, and especially of the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. Yet while ordered external motion more than any- 
thing else shows time forth to mental conception, it does not 
make time be. When the motion of the whole is measured in 
terms of time, which itself is fixed according to certain inter- 
vals marked out in the space through which the. motions 
praceed, this*is an “accidental” relation. The parts of time, 
invisible and inapprehensible in themselves, Tnust have re- 
mained unknown till thus measured, but time itself is*prior 
to the measurement of its parts. We must bring it back 
finally to a movement of the soil, though the soul could 
hardly have known it to any purpose Without the movement 
of the heaven, Time is not, however, in the merely individual 
soul, but in all souls so far as they are one. Therefore there 
is One uniform time, and not a multitude of disparate times; 
4s in another relation there is one eternity in which all par- 
tcipate*, Thus the one soul, in which individual souls are 
metaphysically contained, participates in eternity and pro- 
duces time, which is the form of a soul living in apparent 
detachment from its higher cause. 

Unity in the soul of the whole, here so strongly insisted on, 
does not with Plotinus exclude the reality of particular souls. 
We have seen that he regards individuality as determined by 
differences in the Ideas, and not by the metaphysically unreal 


* Enn. mn. 7, 7: 3ef &pa eal hpiv perceiver Tod alavos. 

* Enn. m1. 7,13: 9 ofy xal év syuiv [6] xpbvos; 7 & yuxs rH roadry wdey cal 

ondis & wit xal al raca pla. 31d ob duaoTacdhwerar 6 xpbvos" éxel od" 6 
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modes of pluralising ascribed to Matter. What comes from , 
matter is separateness of external manifestation, and muta- 
bility in the realisations attained; not inner diversity, which_ 
pre-exists in the world of being. This view he turns against 
the fatalism that would make the agency of the individual 
soul count for nothing in the sum of things. He is without the. 
least hesitation a determinist. Within the liniversal order, he 
premises, the uncaused (To dvaitiov) is not to be received, 
whether under the form of “empty declinations,” or of a — 
sudden movement of bodies without preceding movement, or * 
of a capricious impulse of soul not assignable to any motive!. 
But to say that everything in each is determined by one soul 
that runs through all, is, by an excess of necessity, to take — 
away necessity itself and the causal order; for in this ease it 
would not be true that all’comes to pass by causes, but all 
things would be one, without distinction between that which 
causes and that which is caused; “‘so that neither we areewe 
nor is anything our work?.”” Each must be each, and actions 
and thoughts must belong to us as our own®. This is the truth 
that physical, and especially astrological, fatalism denies. To 
preserve the causal order Without exception while at the same 
time allowing that wt ourselves are something, we must in- 
troduce the soul as another principle into the contexture of 
things,—and not only the soul of the whole, but along with it 
the soul of each*. Being in a contexture, and not by itself, it 
is not wholly master, and so far fate or destiny (e{ugppern) 
regarded as external, has a real existence. Thus all things 

* Enn. m1, 1, 1: 9 yap rd Bouknrév—rodro 3¢ 7 gw 7 elow—F Td émeBupnTor 
exlynoer” Fi, ef under dpexrdp exivyoer, o06' ay Shws éxurfOn. The principle of 
psychological determinism could not be more clearly put. In view of this, it 
is not a little surprising that Zeller should vaguely class Plotinus and his 
Successors as champions of “free-will.” On the other hand Jules Simon, who | 
quite recognises the determinism of the school, misstates the doctrine of 
Plotinus as regards the nature of the individual when he says (Histoire de 
"Ecole d’Alezandrie, t. i. pp. 570-1) that that which is not of the essence of 
each soul, and must consequently perish, is, according to Plotinus, its in- 
dividuality, and that this comes from metter. 

* Enn. mz. 1, 4. 

* Cf. Enn. m1. 4, 6: ob yap duolws év rois avrots was xivetrae j BovAeTat vin 
evepyet. f = - 
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come to pass according to causes; but some by the soul, and 
some through the other causes among which it is placed. Of 
its not thinking and acting rationally (rod yu») dpoveiv) other 
*things are the causes. Rational action has its cause within; 
being enly not hindered from without’. 

Virtue therefore is free; and the more completely free the 
more the soul is purified from mixture. To the bad, who do 
most things according to the imaginations excited by bodily 
affections, we must assign neither a power of their own nor 


, 2 proper volition?. How then ean punishment be just? The 


answer is that the composite nature, which sins, is also that 
which pays the penalty of sin*, The involuntariness of sin 
(07: duaptia axovctov) does not prevent the deed being from 
the doex*. Some men indeed come into being as if by a witch- 
craft of external things, and ara little or nothing of them- 
selves: others preserve the original nature of the soul’s essence. 
For it is not.to be thought that the soul alone of all things is 
without such a nature’. In preserving or recevering this lie 


* «- 


virtue and freedom. * 
A more elaborate treatment of the problem of theodicy here 
_Taised is contained in three books that belong to Plotinus’s 
last period*. This problem he does not minimise. Although, 
in metaphysical reality, the world has not come to be by a 
process of contrivance resembling human art, yet, he says, if 
reasoning had made it, it would have no reason to be ashamed 
of its work’, This whole, with everything in it, is as it would 
be if providentially ordered by the rational choice of the 
Maker®, 
If, indeed, the world had come into existence a certain time 
ago, and before was not, then the providence which regulates 


* Enn. mm. 1, 10. 
* Enn. vi. 8, 3: of're 73 dw abrois ot're 7d éxotcrov ddcoper. 
* Enn. 1. 1, 12. * Enn. ut. 2, 10. 


* Enn. 1. 3,15: ot yap 63) voworéor rowolroy elvar uy, olor, 6 ri dy Eiwher 
dO, ratray giow toxew udrqy Tay wavTur oixelay giow obx Exoveay. 

* Enn. m1. 2, m1. 3, 1. 8. 

? Enn. om. 2, 3:5 008" ef Aoyiouds ely 6 woujoas, alcyureira: TYE robert. 
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it would be like that of rational beings within the world; it 
would be a certain foresight and reasoning of God how this 
whole should come to exist, and how it should be in the best — 
manner possible, Since, however, the world is without begin 
ning and end, the providence that governs the whole consists 
in its being in accordance with mind, which is before it nétin 
time but as its cause and model so to speak. © 
From mind proceeds a rational law which imposes harmony 
on the cosmos. This law, however, cannot be unmixed intel- 
lect like the first. The condition of there being a world below , 
the purely intelligible order—and there must be such a world, 
that every possible degree of perfection may be realised—is 
mutual hindrance and separation of parts. The unjust deal- 
ings of men with one another arise from an aspiration after ‘ : 
the good along with a want of power to attain it. Evilisa 
defection (€AXerWris) of good; and, in a universe of separated + 
existences, absence of good in one place follows with necessity 
from its presence in another. Therefore evils cannot be de- 
stroyed frony the world. What are commonly called evils, as 
poverty and disease, Plotinus continues to assert with the 
Stoical tradition, are nothing to those who possess true good, — 
which is virtue; and they are not useless to the order of the 
whole. Yet, he proceeds, it may still be argued that the dis- _ 
tribution of what the Stoics after all allow to be things 
“agreeable” and “not agreeable” to nature, is unfair. er | 
the bad should be lords and rulers of cities, and that men of 
worth should be slaves, is not fitting, even though Tordship — 
and slavery are nothing as regards the possession of real good. — “rh 
And with a perfect providence every detail must be as it 
ought to be. We are not to evade the difficulty by saying 
that providence does not extend to earth, or that through | 
chance and necessity it is not strong enough to sway thin 
here. The earth too is as one of the stars (as & Te 
aotpwv)'. If, however, we bear in mind that we are to look — | 
for the greatest possible perfection that can belong to a world — ‘, 
of mixture, not for that which ean belong only to the intelli- * 
gible order, the argument may be met in full. Amon ae | 


1 Enn. m1. 2, 8. Lt 
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v] OF PLOTINUS 79 
there are ‘higher and lower and intermediate natures,—the 
last being the most numerous. .Those that are so degenerate 
as to Some within the neighbourhood of irrational animals do 
‘vidlence to the intermediate natures. These are better than 
those that maltreat them, and yet are conquered by the worse 
in sd far as they themselves are worse in relation to the par- 
ticular kind of contest to be undergone. If they are content 
to be fatted sheep, they should not complain of becoming a 
prey to the wolves. And, Plotinus adds parenthetically, the 


__, Spoilers too pay the penalty ; first in being wolves and wretched 


men, and then in having a worse fate after death, according 
to their acquired character. For the complete order of justice 
has regard to the series of past and future lives, not to each 
present life by itself. But to take things as seen in one life: 
always the mundane order demands certain means if we are 
to attain the end. Those who have done nothing worthy of 
happiness cagnot reasonably expect to be happy. The law is, 
for example, that out of wars we are to come safe by proving 
our courage, not by prayer.. Were the opposit? the case,— 
could peace be preserved amid every kind of folly and coward- 
ice,—then indeed would providence be neglectful. When the 
bad rule, it is by the unmanliness of thase that are ruled; and 
it is just that it should be so. Yet, such as man is, holding a 
middle rank, providence does not suffer him to be destroyed, 
but he is borne up ever toward the higher; the divine element 
giving virtue the mastery in the long run. The human race 
participates, if not to the height, in wisdom and mind, and 
art and justice, and man is a beautiful creation so far as he 
can be consistently with his place in the universe. Reason 
(0 Aoyos) made things in their different orders, not because 
it envied a greater good to those that are lower placed, but 
because the law itself of intelligential existence carries with 
It variety (od Pbovm, GAXAd AGY@ TotKiAiay voepay ExovTt). 
us in a drama all the personages cannot be heroes, And 
Feason does not take the souls from outside itself and fit them 
ito the poem by constraining a portion of them from their 
©wn nature for the worse. The souls are as it were parts of 
reason itself, and it fits them in not by making them worse, 
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but by bringing them to the place-suitable to their nature, 
If then, it may be asked, we are not to explain evil by external 
constraint, but reason is the principle and is all, whatas the 
rational necessity of the truceless war among animals and’ 
men? First, destructions of animals are necessary because, 
in a world composed of changing existences, they could*not 
be born imperishable. Thus, if they weresnot destroyed by _ 
one another they would no less perish. Transference of the 
animating principle from body to body, which is promoted 
by their devouring each other, is better than that they should 2 
not have been at all. The ordered battles men fight as if” 
dancing the Pyrrhic dance, show that what we take for the 
serious affairs of mankind are but child’s play, and declare 
that death is nothing terrible?. It is not the inward soul but 
the outward shadow of a man that groans and laments over 
the things of life. But how then, the philosopher proceeds, 
can there be any such thing as wickedness if this is the true 
account? The-answer which he ventures? is in effect that of 
maleficent natures the Reason in the world might say: “These © 
too have their part in me, as I too in these.” This reason (odT0s 

6 Xdyos) is not unmixed mind (&kparos vots). Its essence is to 
consist of the contrar’es that were in need of strife with one 
another so that thus a world of birth might hold together (Tv 
cvotacw avT® Kai olov oiciav ths Tovad’Tns évavTI@TEOS 
depovons). In the universal drama the good and the bad must 
perform the opposite parts assigned them. But from this does 

it not follow that all is pardonable*? No, answers Flotinus; 
for the reason which is the creative word of the drama fixes 
the place both of pardon and of its opposite; and it does not 
assign to men as their part that they should have nothing but 
forgiveness for the bad‘. In the consequences of evil for the 


* Enn. ut. 2,15: aerep 52 éxi raw Oedrpwr rats cxqvais, ora xpt al sg 
Pivous Pedobar xal rdvras Pavdrovs kal rodewy addoes xal aprayds, perabéoes 
wavra Kol peracynuarices Kal Opivav cal olpuwyov broxpices. . 

; Enn. TH. 2, 16: rerokuijoOw yap" Taxa, 6° ay cal réxormer. 

‘Tout comprendre est tout pardonner.” 
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OF PLOTINUS 81 
whole therg is nevertheless a rational order, and an order out 
of which good fay come?, 

Still, that good may come of evil is not the deepest ground 
af its existence. Some one might argue that evil, while it is 
actual, was not necessary. In that case, even if good comes of 
it, the justification of providence must fail. The reply has 
been given already in outline. The necessity of evil results 
from matter. Matter is necessary because, the principle of 
things having infinite productive power, that power must 
matifest itself in every possible degree: there must therefore 
‘bea last term, rd éoyator, which can produce nothing beyond 
itself, “This is matter, having nothing any longer of its own; 
and this is the nécessity of evil®.” If it is argued that moral 
evil in us, coming as it does from association with the body, 
is to be ascribed rather to form than to matter, since bodies 
derive their distinctive character from form, the reply is that 
itis not in so far as the forms are pure that they are the source 
of ighorance and bad desires, but in so far as they are mixed 
with matter (Adyor évudoz). The fall of the soults its apprgach 
to matter, and it is made weak because its energies are m- 
peded by the presence of matter, which does not allow all its 
powers to arrive at their realisation®. Yet without this prin- 
ciple of indeterminateness that vitiates the pure forms, 
causing them to miss their true boundary by excess or defect, 
there would be for us neither good nor any object of desire. 
There would be neither striving after one thing nor turning 
“way from another nor yet thought. “For our striving is 
after good and our turning away is from evil, and thought 
with a purpose is of good and evil, and this is a good4,” 


The last sentence contains one of the two or three very 
* Enn. mn, 2, 18: olov éx Moxelas cal alyuahwrov dywyns waldes xara plow 
Pehriovs cal dydpes, ef riyo., xal wéders Edat duelvovs rar remopOnudver trd 
do Opcy Tornpwr. From a passage like this may we not infer that Plotinus was 
able to see the barbarian inroads without despairing of the future? 
* Enn. 1, 8, 7, 
* Enn. 1. 8,14: Ody rolvuv wal doGevelas yuxp alrla cai xaxlas alrla. axpdérepor 
Kani) abrh cal rpdrov xaxby. 
. Enn. 1, 8,15: 4 ‘yap dpetis dyadot, 7 dé Exxhow xaxov, 7 dé vinow Kal 7 
Parnes dyadod xal kaxoi, cal alin éy tt raw ayabdr. 
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slight possible allusions in the whole of the Enneads to ortho- 
dox Christianity. With Christian Gnosticisra Plotinvs lea mF 
expressly in a book which Porphyry has placed at the,end ¢ ( 
the second Ennead'. A separate exposition of it may be given 
here, both because it is in some ways specially interesting, ai ‘ do 
because it brings together Plotinus’s theory of the physical 
order of the ode and of its divine Rte: An gb- 


Het . « 


given apart from a Sfutstion: The main pois of the he 
speculations opposed are, However, sufficiently clear. —— 
After a preliminary outline of his own metaphysico-th C0 
logical doctrine, in which he dwells on the stifficiency of th nee 
principles in the intelligible world, as against the long se s 
of “aeons” introduced by the Platonising Gnosties?, Pin A 
begins by asking them to assign the cause of the “fall” (¢¢ 
pa) which they attribute to the soul of the world. When di id 
this fall take|place? If from eternity, the soul remains ne 
If the fall hada beginning, why at that particular momentand 
not, “earlier? Evidently, to undergo this lapse, the soul mus 
have forgotten the things in the intelligible world; but ifs “x 
how did it create without ideas? To say that 1t created in n 
order to be honoured is a ridiculous metaphor taken F , 
statuaries on earth*. Then, as to its future destruction of the a 
world, if it repented of its creation, what is it waiting for? If if 
it has not yet repented, it is not likely to repent now th t it 
has become more accustomed to that which it no wei 
attached to it by length of time. Those who hold that, becal™ er 
there are many hardships in the world, it has therefore COWS” 
into existence for ill, must think that it ought to be enti it 
with the intelligible world, and not merely an mat ge of i 
Taken as what it is, there could be no fairer image. tn 
this refusal to the heavenly bodies of all participation i 
-. Enn. i. 9, Ipods tous « mucoup yor F 
elvat \éyorras, or its ppm See “ 
* Cf. Enn. um. 9, 6: ris 82 Eas Smoerdcess 7 xp) NMeyew as 
TapoKyoes kal dvrirbrovs Kal weravolas; - 
# Enn. 1. 9, 4: ri yap ay davry xal édovyifero yevéoBay éx Tov 
“yeotov yap rd Iva rim@ro, Kai merapepyrur dard ray éyaduaroroian 
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, intelligihle,—-especially by men who complain of the disorder 
in terrestrial things? Then they introduce another soul, which 


they make to be compacted of the material elements, as if. 


that was possible for a soult. Not honouring this earth, they 
say that there is.a ‘‘new earth” to which they are to go, made 
in the pattern of a world,—and yet they hate “the world.” 
Whence this patter if not from the creative power which 
they say has lapsed? Much in their teaching Plotinus never- 
theless acknowledges to be true. The immortality of the soul, 
the intelligible world, the first God, the doctrine that the soul 
ought to flee association with the body, the theory of its 
Separation, the flight from the realm of birth to that of being, 
all these are doctrines to be found In Plato; and they do well 
in proclainiing them. On the part of Plato’s disciples, there 
is no disposition to grudge them the*right to declare also the 
points wherein they differ. They ought, however, to try to 
Prove what they*have to say of their own on its merits, putting 
their opinions with good feeling and like philosophers; not, 
with eontumely towards “the Greeks,” and with assertiohs 
that they themselves are better men. As a matter of fact, 
they have only made incongruous additions to that which was 
better in the form given to it by the ancients*; introducing all 
sorts of births and destructions, and finding fault with the 
universe, and blaming the soul of the whole for its communion 
with the body, and casting reproach upon the ruler of this 
Whole, and identifying the Demiurgus with the Soul of the 
World®, and attributing the same affections to that which 
tules the whole as to particular things. 
b a. it is not so good for our soul to be in communion with 
the body as to be separate, others have said before; but the 
Se is different with the soul of the whole, which rules the 
_— of the world ummpeded, whereas ours is fettered by 
- _ Ena. Ir. 9, D: ws yap ay fanv qvrwotv Exo. 4} éx Tor crocxelww oboracts; 
-Enn. 9, 6: drei rd “ye elpyéva roils wahkaos wepl THY vonTaw wokh@ duelyw 
"eg Ter adeuuérws elonras xal rois wh éawhrwméras Thy ériGéovear eis dvOpdrous 
SS mints 5 Aisa?cs cas, Gyorres rar Snusovpydy TH pies Both Vacherot 
The Jules Simon find tais identification in the system of Plotinus himself. 
FS corrected by Zeller, iii. 2, p. 633, n. 3. 
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84 THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM [CH 
the body. The question wherefore the creative power made 
a world is the same as the question wherefore there is a soul 
and wherefore the Demiurgus made it. It involves the error, 
first, of supposing a beginning of that which is for ever; i 
the next place, those who put it think that the calise of the 
creation was a turning from something to something else. 
The ground of that creative action which is from eternity, is. 
not really in discursive thought and contrivance, but in the 
necessity that intelligible things should not be the ultimate 

a 

a 


| 


product of the power that manifests itself in them, And 
this whole is such as to permit us while we are in it to hav 
wisdom, and being here to live in accordance with things 
yonder, how does it not hear witness that it has its attac , 
ment there? ; Aue ee _ 

In the distribution of riches and poverty and such hings : 
the man of elevated character (6 oovdatos) does not look for 
equality, nor does he think that the possesscrs of wealth ane 
power haye any real advantage. How if the things done an¢ 
suffered in life are an exercise to try who will come out Vie 
torious in the struggle? Is there not a beauty in such af 
order?? If you are treated with injustice, is that so great ® 
matter to your itnmortal being? Should you be slain, yo 
have your wish, since you escape from the world. Do you 
find fault with civic life? You are not compelled to take pat 
in it. Yet in the State, over and above legal justice with is 


7 , 


punishments, there is honour for virtue, and vice meets J Leal 
its appropriate dishonour. In one life, no doubt the fulfi ment 
is incomplete, but it is completed in the succession of aves 
the gods giving to each the lot that is consequent on forme? 
existences. Good men should try to rise to such, h eight” 
goodness as their nature allows, but should think that others 
also have their place with God, and not dream that after G0 
they themselves are alone in their goodness, and that ob 
men and the whole visible world are without all part nt - 
divine. It is easy, however, to persuade uninte igen’ Ee 
. es . 

1 Enn. w. 9, 9: ef dé yuprdowor ely rixwrrwr Kal Arriomev rs wast be yi 
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Who have no’ realsknowledgé what goodness is, that they alone 
are good and the sons of God’. 

_Having remarked on some of the inconsistencies in the 
mythological cosmogonies of the Gnosties, Plotinus returns 
again to the pomt that the causation of natural things should 
not be compared to the devices of an artist, the arts being 
posterior to nature and the world®. We must not blame the 
universe because all is not equally good. That is as if one 
were-to call the power of growth evil because it is not per- 
eption, or the perceptive faculty because it is not reason. 
There are necessarily degrees in things. 

The practice of exorcisms and incantations by the Gnostics 
is especially attacked. They compose charms, says Plotinus, 
addressed not only to the soul of the world but to still higher 
powers, as if incorporeal things could be acted on by the 
sounds of the voice modulated according to some cunningly 
devised rules of art. Claiming as they do to have power against 
diseases, they would say rightly if, with the philqsoghers, they 
said that the means of keeping clear of them is temperance 
and a regular mode of life. They ascribe them, however, to the 
entrance of demons into the body, and profess to expel them 
by forms of words. Thus they become of great repute with the 
many, who stand in awe of magical powers; but they will not 
persuade rational men that diseases have not their physical 
cause in “changes externally or internally initiated*.”” If the 
demon can enter without a cause, why is the disease not 
al ays present? If there is a physical cause, that is sufficient 
without the demon. To say that, as soon as the cause comes 
to exist, the demonic agency, being ready, straightway takes 
up its pesition beside it, is ludicrous. 

Next the antinomian tendency of the Gnostic sects is 


? Near the end of c. 9, a comparison is borrowed from Plato, Rep. iv. 426: 
” ole: oléy 7’ elyay dvipl uh éricrapéry werpeiv, érépwr TovovTwr rohhav heyéyraw 
on rexpdarnyis éorw, abrér raira wh iyeroGae wepi avrov; 

Enn. 1. 9, 12: @ucecrepor yap ravi ws, GAN’ oy ws al réxvan éroler’ borrepat 
7” TH @irews Kal Tot Kécpov al réyva. 

Eon. 1. 9, 14: Tots werror eb Ppovolvras ovK ay welOner, ws oby al vdeo Tas 

arias Exougw 3 Kaudrots } whynopovais 7 évdelas 7 oteot xal SAws weraBodais 7 
THY Gpxhy i Gdobev NaBotcus. — 
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touched upon. This way of thinking, thesphilosopher f 
ceeds, with its positive blame of providence going, beyor 2 
even the Epicurean denial, and dishonouring all the lays pf 
our mundane life, takes away temperance, and the justice 
implanted in moral habits and perfected by reason and p oa Ne 
tice, and in general all human excellence. For those who hold 
such opinions, if their own nature is not better than their 
teaching, nothing is left but to follow pleasure and § 
interest; nothing thought excellent here being in their-vi 
good, but only some object of pursuit in the future. ‘ nok ose 


a 


who have no part in virtue, have nothing by which they ¢ 4 
be set in motion towards the world beyond. To say, * Dok. 
to God,” is of no use unless you teach men how to look. Th te 
was taught in the moral discourses of the ancients, "which the 
present doctrine entirely neglects. It is virtue carried to the 
end and fixed in the soul with moral wisdom that poi ee ‘oO 
God. Without true virtue, God is but a name? “oa 
The concluding chapters are directed against the refusal t 
recognise in sensible things any resemblance to inte me ct 
beauty. How, Plotinus asks the Gnostic pessimists, ¢ uk 
world be cut off from its intelligible cause? If that cé se is 
absent from the world, then it must also be absent from ye 
for the providence that is over the parts must first be 0 vert 
whole. What man is there who can perceive the intelli oe. 
harmony of music and is not moved when he hears per 
is in sensible sounds? Or who is there that is-skille ed i 
geometry and numbers and does not take pleasure in § there 
the orderly and proportionate with his eyes? And is 
any one who, perceiving all the sensible beauty of the w vor, 
has no feeling of anything beyond it? Then he -did wee 
apprehend sensible things with his mind. Nothing ea? — ae 
really fair outside and foul within. Those who are @ wef 
beautiful and internally are ugly, either have a false es me 
beauty also, or their ugliness is adventitious, their 1 m8 
being originally beautiful. Fof the hindrances here are m . 
to arriving at the end. Since this reason of shortcom ing < 


not apply to the whole visible world, whichf contain ar mm + 
1 Enn. 1. 9, 15: dvev 38 dperis dnOwis Oeds Neyouevos Svoua.s a | 
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must mecessarily be beautiful. Nor does admiration of the 
beauty, by which the physical universe participates in good 
tend to bind us more to the body. Rather, it gives us reasons 
for living well the life that is in the body. By taking all strokes 
from,without ds far as possible with equanimity, we can make 
oyr souls resemble, as nearly as may be, the soul of the whole 
and of the stars. It is therefore in our power, while not finding 

fault with our temporary dwelling-place, not to be too fond of 
the*body, and to become pure, and to despise death, and to 
‘know the better and follow it, and to regard without envy 
those higher mundane souls that ean and do pursue the same 
intelligible objects, and pursue them eternally’. 


+ 


4. Aesthetics. 


The passages devoted by Plotinus to aesthetics are not 
lengthy, but among ancient writings that touch upon the 
general theory of beauty and the psychology oftart, they are 
of exceptional value. In his early book “On the Beautifiil*,” 
where he closely follows Plato, he at the same time indicates 
More than one new point of view. A-brief summary will make 

_ this clear, P 

Beauty, he first argues, cannot depend wholly on symmetry, 
for single colours and sounds are beautiful. The same face too, 
though its symmetry remains, may seem at one time beautiful, 
at another not. And, when we go beyond sensible beauty, how 
do action and knowledge and virtue, in their different kinds, 


" Philo also, it may be noted here, accepted the opinion attributing life and 
mind to the stars. In his optimism of course the Jewish philosopher agrees 
ae Plata and Plotinus. The Gnostics seem to have taken up from the 
Popular astrology the notion that the planets exercise malignant influences. 
Plotinus has some ironical remarks on the terror they express of the immense 
and fiery bodies of the spheres. Against the astrological polytheism which 
Tegarded the planetary gods as rulers of the world, he himself protests in a 
book where he examines sceptically and with destructive effect the claims of 
astrology. See Enn. . 3, 6: dkws d& wndevt évl 7d xbpioy rijs Sucxjoews ddbvas, 
Tebros 3& Ta wdvra Sidévar, Gore on émceraroivros évés, ad’ ov Sumprijeba 7d 
Tay éxdorw d:Sbvros xara picw Td abrod wepalvew xal évepyeiv ra abrob 7 


Tayudvor ab mer’ atte, Atorrés éoTs Kal dyrooirTos Koo pou giow apxir sg - 
“ a. i 
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become beautiful by symmetry? For, though the Soul n 
which they inhere has a multiplicity of parts, they canpot dis- 
play a true symmetry like that of magnitudes and ares 
The explanation of delight in sensible beauty, so far as i 
can be explained, is that when the soul percefves something 
akin to its own nature it feels joy in it; and this it does ¥ ¥ ; en 
indeterminate matter is brought under a form proceeding from” 
the real being of things. Thus beauty may attach itsel may 
the parts of anything as well as to the whole. The ex by 
form is the indivisible internal form divided in appearance bj 
material mass. Perception seizes the unity and presents it ‘to | 
the kindred soul. An example of this relatidn is that amor 1g 
the elements of body fire is especially beautiful because i i 
the formative element®. ite 
The beauty of action and knowledge and virtue, though not 

seized by sense-perception, is like sensible beauty i in that it 
cannot be explained to those who have not felt it. It is fise It 
in the soul, What then is it that those who love beauty ¢ 
soul ‘take delight i in when they become aware of it cite 
others or in themselves? To know this, we must set ? 
opposite, ugliness, beside beauty, and compare them. Uglt- 
ness we find in a disorderly soul, and this disorderliness we 
can only understand as superinduced by matter. If beauty 
is ever to be regained in such a soul, it must be by purificati mn 
from the admixture. The ugliness is in fact the admixture of zi 
disorderly passions derived from too close association with n 
the body, and it is the soul itself in its unmixed nature : : 4 
is beautiful. All virtue is purification. Now the soul, § 
becomes pure of regard for outward and inferior thi et - 
borne upward to intellect. In intellect accordingly-is 
native and not alien beauty of the soul; because only W ben 
thus borne upward is it in truth soul and nothing — s coe 
beauty is being, which is one with intellect, and the 1 
other than being is the ugly. The good and the bea 
therefore to be looked for together, as are the ugly 4 


* Enn. 1. 6, 1: odre yap ws weyéOn ore cs dpOuol huyerpa Ke 7 ire 
Mépay Tis Puyiis dvrow. : 
* Here the theoretical explanation is to be found in the Stoic 5 
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evil. The first principle (+0 rp@ror) is Beauty itself («add ory), 

as itis the Good (taya@ov). Intellect is the beautiful(ro «aXor). 

_ Soul is beautiful through intellect. All other things are 
beautiful through the formative soul. 

A return must therefore be made again to the principle 
after which every soul aspires, to the Idea of the Good in 
itself and of Beauty in itself. This is to be reached by closing 
the eyes to common sights and arousing another power of 
vision which all have but few make use oft. For such vision 

* you must prepare yourself first by looking upon things done 
beautifully by other souls. Thus you will be enabled to see 
the beauty of the soul itself. But to see this, you must refer 
it to your own soul., If there is any difficulty here, then your 
task miist be to shape your soul into accord with ideal beauty 
as a sculptor shapes a statue. Fér only by such inward refer- 
ence is the beauty to be seen that belongs to souls*. 

' it the eftd of this book, Plotinus suggests a distinction 
afterwards developed. If, he says, we speak broadly and with- 
out exact discrimination, then the first principle, which pro- 
jects or radiates beauty from itself, may be called beattiful. 
If we distinguish more accurately, We shall assign to the Ideas 

_ “intelligible beauty”; the Good which is beyond, we shall 
tegard as the spring and principle of beauty*. Elsewhere he 

gives a psychological reason why beauty is in the second place. 

Those who apprehend the beautiful catch sight of it in a. 

glimpse, and while they are as it were in a state of knowledge 

and awake, The good is always present, though unseen,— 
even to those that are asleep,—and it does not astound them 
once they see it, nor is any pain mixed with the recognition 
of it, Love of the beautiful gives pain as well as pleasure, 


= 


1 Enn. 1 6,8. No vehicle of land or sea is of avail, d\\a Tatra ravTa 
Ageiva: def Kal wij Béwew, GAN olov ptoavra Syw GAqv ddrAdEacGa Kai dveyeipat, 
iy Exec udv was, ypavrar dé ddlyot. 

* Enn. & 6, 9: 7d yap dpar xpos Td dpderov ovyyerés Kal duowor ornodmeror 
bei exiBddrew rH Oda. ov yap ay wdwore elder dpOaduds iuov Huoedys Mi 
yeyernuévos, obG2 rd cahdy ay [Soe Wuyx7 my Kadi ‘yerouery. -- 

? Enn. 1. 6,9: Gere dhooyepel nev Moywy 7d epwrov Kahdv~ Siarpuw be 7a mre 

« : Se 
76 néy vonroy caddy Tov Taw Eldar Pheer Toor, TOD dyabdv 7d Ewéxerwa Kail aye 6 
«al doyqe roi cahoi. - 5a - ) 
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because it is at once a momentary reminiscence and an as-_ 
piration after what cannot be retained'. In another place*, 
the higher kind of beauty that transcends the rules of art is , 
declared to be a direct impress of the good beyond intelligence. 
It is this, says Plotinus, that adds to the mere symmetry, of | 
beauty, which may still be seen in one dead, the living grace. 
that sets the soul actively in motion. By this also the more 
lifelike statues are more beautiful even when they are less pro- 
portionate. The irregularity that comes from indeterminate 
matter is at the opposite extreme, and is ugliness, Mere size “ 
is never beautiful. If bulk is the matter of beauty (7d wéya 
vAn Tod KaXod), this means that it is that on which form Is to b 
be impressed. The larger anything is, the more it is in need 
of beautiful order. Without order, greater size only means — 
greater ugliness®, : a 
Discussing, in a separate book‘, Intellectual or Intelligible — 
Beauty, Plotinus begins by observing that the ‘beauty ofa 7 
statue comes not from the matter of the unshapen stone, but 
from tae form conferred by art (rapa Tod efSous, 6 évqKev) 
téyvn). If any one thinks meanly of the arts because they 
imitate nature‘, first it must be pointed out that the natures 0 
the things imitated are themselves imitations of ideal being, — 
which precedes them in the logical order of causation. And ; 
the arts do not simply imitate the thing seen, but run back to 
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much from themselves (zoAXd Tap avta@yv totovcc), fillin gup 
deficiencies in the visible model. Thus Phidias did not shape f 
his Zeus after anything in perception, but from his ow? 
apprehension of the God as he might appear if he had the 
will to manifest himself to our eyes. ae 
The arts themselves—which as creative ideas are in id 
soul of the artist—have a beauty surpassing that of the worss 


* Enn. v. 5, 12: cat or: 82 73 wav $riov Kal mpoanves Kal éBpbrepor Kal, ‘3 
eGéhet Tis, Wapdy airG- rd 58 OduBos Exec kai ExrAniw xal cunpeyh Te @ 1 sash ie 
THe nooriy. t . aa 

2 Enn. vi. 7, 22. | * Enn. vi. 6, 1. =< 

* Enn. v. 8. IlLepl rod vowrod xddhovs. ee ~ ae Ja} 

* The argument here is no doubt, as Professor Bosanquet remarks iB aye 
History of Aesthetic, tacitly directed against Plato himself. uta 
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tha? proceed from thém; these being necessarily, from the 
separateness of manifestation which takes the place of the 
_ original unity, weakened resemblances of the mental concep- 
. tion that remains. Thus we are brought back to the thought 
that if we would recognise true beauty, whether seen in nature 
_or in art, we must look within!, The proper abode of beauty 

is the intellectual being to which the soul attains only by. 
inward vision. Above it is the good beyond knowledge, from 
which it is infused, Below it is the beauty found dispersed 

> in visible things, by which the soul, if not altogether depraved 
* __ from its original nature, is awakened to the Beauty of the 

Ideas. : 





5. Ethies. 


The good which is beyond beauty is also beyond moral 
virtue, as we saw at an earlier stage of the exposition. The 
attainmeng of it belongs to the mystical consummation of 
Plotinus’s philosophy, and not properly to its ethical any 

_, more than to its aesthetical part. At the sAme time, jt is not 
regarded as attainable without previous discipline both in 
practical moral virtue and in the pursuit of intellectual wis- 
dom. The mere discipline is not sufljcient by itself to assure 
the attainment of the end; but it is, to begin with, the only 
path to follow. 

In treating of virtue on its practical side, Plotinus differs 
from his Stoical predecessors chiefly in the stress he lays on 
the interpretation even of civic virtue as a preliminary means 
of purifying the soul from admixture with body. The one 

. point where he decidedly goes beyond them in the way of 
precept is his prohibition of suicide* except in the rarest of 
eases®, Here he returns in the letter of the prohibition to the : 
view of earlier moralists. The philosopher must no longer say 
to his disciples, as during the period of the Stoie preaching, 
that if they are in any way dissatisfied with life “the door is 
open.” A moralist under the Empire cannot, on the other 
hand, take the ground of Aristotle, that suicide is an Injury 


> —_ |, 


1 Enn. y. 8, 2 2 Enn. 1. 9. 
* Cf. Enn. 1. 4,7: aw ef aixudhwros dyoito, wdp rol éorew dbbs ebsévau, ef "i 
ely evda:uovetr. 
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to the State. No public interest was so obviously affected 
by the loss of a single unit as to make this ground of appeal 
clearly rational. The argument Plotinus makes use of is sub: . 
stantially that which Plato borrowed from the Pythagoreans, 
To take a violent mode of departing from the present life 
will not purify the soul from the passions that cling to the, 
composite being, and so will not completely separate it and 
set it free from metempsychosis. Through not submitting to 
its appointed discipline, it may even have to endure a worse 
lot in its next life’. So long as there is a possibility of making * 
progress here, it is better to remain. 

The view that in moral action the inward disposition is the _ 
essential thing, is to be found already, as a clearly formulated 
principle, in Aristotle. The Stoics had persistently enforced 
it; and now in Plotinus it léads to a still higher degree of 
detachment, culminating as we shall see in mysticism. Por- 
phyry made the gradation of the virtues by his master som¢- 
what more explicit; and Iamblichus was, as Vacherot has re- 
marked*, more moderate and practical in his ethical doctrine; 
but invariably the attitude of the school is one of extreme 
inwardness. Not only is the inner spring that by which moral 
action is to be tested; tlie all-important point in relation both 
to conduct and insight is to look to the true nature of the 
soul and, keeping this in view, to rid it of its excrescences. 
First in the order of moral progress are the “ political” virtues, 
which make the soul orderly in the world of mixture. -After 
these come the “cathartic” virtues, which prepare it to — 
ascend to the ideal world. Positive virtue is attained simply 
by the soul’s turning back to the reality it finds when with 
purged sight it looks within; and it may find this reality as 
soon as the negative “purification” has been accomplished’. 

The perfect life of the sage is not in community but in 
detachment. If he undertakes practical activity, it must be 
from some plain obligation, and the attitude of detachment — ¢ 

% 





* Enn. 1. 9: al ef elwapuevos xpivos 6 dodels Exdorw, rpd TovTOU ovK ebruxess 
el wy, Worep mayer, dvayKaiov. 
* Histoire Critique de U’Ecole d' Alexandrie, t. ii. p- 62. 
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: ought still to be maintgined internally. Neither with Plotinus 

nor with any of his successors is there the least doubt that the 

cortemplative life is in itself superior to the life of action. 

» »Here they are Aristotelian. The chance that the philosopher 

as swch may be called on to reform practical life seems to them 

much more remote than it did to Plato, Yet, in reference to 

politics, as Zeller points out}, a certain predilection may be a 

noticed for the “Platonic aristocracy.’ It may be observed 

is also that Plotinus by implication condemns Asiatic monarehy 

_. as unjust and contrary to nature?. And the view is met with 

a incidentally that practical wisdom is the result of deliberation 

in common; each by himself being too weak to achieve it. 

Thus, in the single resolution arrived at by the joint effort of 

all, political assemblies imitate the unity that is in the world’. 

That genuine freedom or self-dependence belongs properly 

| to the contemplative and not to the active life Plotinus main- 

tains in oge place by the following argument. If virtue itself 

were given the choice whether there should be wars so that it 

might exercise courage, and injustice so thatit might define 

and set in order what is just, and poverty so that it might dis- 

play liberality, or that all things should go well and it should 

be at peace, it would choose peace., A physician like Hippo- 

erates, for example, might choose, if it were within his choice, 

that no one should need his art. Before there can be practical 

virtue, there must be external objects which come from for- 

: tune and are not chosen by us. What is to be referred to virtue 

: itself and not to anything external, is the trained aptitude of 

intelligence and the disposition of will prior to the occasion of 

making a choice. Thus all that can be said to be primarily 

; willed apart from any relation forced upon us to external 
things, is unimpeded theoretical activity of mind. 

In another book, the philosopher sets himself to defend in 

play the paradox that all outgoing activity is ultimately for 
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* iti. 2, p. 605. 2 Enn. v. 5, 3. 
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94 THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM [cH 
the sake of contemplation’. Production (oineus) and action 
(mpa£is) mean everywhere either an inability of contemplation 
to graspits object adequately without going forth of itself, Ora 
secondary resultant (77apaxoXovOnua) not willed but naturally” 
issuing from that which remains in its own higher reality, 
Thus external action with its results, whether in the works of. 
man or of nature, is an enfeebled product of contemplation, ” ms 
To those even who act, contemplation is the end: since they — 
act so that they may possess a good and know that they — 
possess it, and the knowledge of its possession is only in the + 
soul. Practice, therefore, as it issues from theory, returns to 
it*. At the end of the book Plotinus, passing beyond the half- 
serious view hitherto developed, indicates that the first prin- ¢ 
ciple of all is prior even to contemplation. _Here occurs the _ 
comparison of it to the spring of life in the root of an immense 
tree. This produces all the manifold life of the tree without 
becoming itself manifold*, It is the good which has no need _ 
even of mind, while mind contemplates and aspires after it: ‘ 
The doubt fo: Pfotinus is not whether the contemplative life 
is highes than the life of action, but whether it can properly 
be described as consisting ip. volition, Volition, he holds, is — 
hardly the right term to apply to pure intellect and the lifein : 
accordance with it. Still less is it applicable to the One before 
intellect. Yet, as he also insists, to speak of the first principle 
_as not-will and not-thought and not-knowledge would be even u ‘. 
more misleading than the application to it of the positive 
terms. What is denied of the primal things is not denied inthe 
sense that they are in want of it, but in the sense that they —" 
have no need of it, since they are beyond it. On the other 
hand, when the individual nature takes upon itself, as appears, 
one addition after another, it is in truth becoming more and 


* Enn. 1. 8,12 ralgovres 34 rip Tpwrny mply émcyepely crovdd few el NEYOUEY — 
wavra Gewplas éplerbac nai els rédos rotro Bérew,...ap’ ay ms ay daxoro rb rs 
rapddotor roP Nb-you; z | an 

* Enn. 1. 8, 6: dvéxaypey ob» edhe 4 mpakis els Gewplay. Cf. c. 8: wapepyor 
 Pewplas ra ravra, . : J, ; 

* Enn. 111. 8, 10: abry roivw wapéeye uty riw wdcay (wiv 3 gor Tip PP pm 
Euewe d¢ abry ob rodAy obea, @NN’ dpx7 Tis odNFs. . : 
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*more deprived of reality’, To recover the reality that is all, 
it muSt dismiss the apparent additions—which, if they indeed 
affected the being that remains, would be diminutions—and 

, teturn to itself. Of such additions are practical activities. In 
the world of mixture they are necessary, but they must be 
treated as such, not thought of as conferring something more 


upon the soul than it has in itself. Only by rising above them 


’ in self-knowledge van the soul become liberated, Otherwise, it 


remains attached to its material vehicle, and changes from 
body to body as from one sleep to another. “True waking is 


” a true rising up from the body, not with a body®.” This can- 


not be completely attained by practical virtue, which belongs 
to the composite nature and not to the separable soul; as the 
poet indicates in the Odyssey when he places the shade of 
Hercules in Hades but “himself among the gods.”’ The hero 
has been thought worthy to ascend to Olympus for his noble 
deeds, but, as his virtue was practical and not theoretical, he 
has not wholly ascended, but something of him also remains 
below*, The man of practical virtue, as the Howeric account 
is interpreted elsewhere‘, will retain some memory of the 
actions he performed on earth, though he will forget what is 
bad or trivial; the man of theoretic virtue, possessing now 
intuitive knowledge, will dismiss all memories whatever’. 
Memory, however, seems to be thought of not as actually 
perishing, but as recoverable should the soul redeseend to 
relation with the material universe. 

Here Plotinus is expressing himself, after Plato, in terms 
of metempsychosis. As in the Platonic representation of the 
future life, intermissions are supposed during which the puri- 
fied soul gets temporary respite from occupation with a body. 
Plotinus, however, as we have seen, does not treat that which is 
distinctively called the Platonic “reminiscence” as more than 
& myth or a metaphor. When the soul, even here, is energising 
in accordance with pure intellect, it is not “remembering.” 
Memory is of past experience, and is relative to time and its 

* Enn. vi. 5, 12: 09 yap éx 706 dvros Hv % mpooPiixn—odder -yap éxelnw xpor8}- 
TeS—ANAG Tod hi Srros. | 
- a. 6,6. * Enn.21,12, 4 Enn.1v. 3,32. 5 Enn. wv. 4,1. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM - [cH. . 
divisions. The energy of pure intellect is not in relation to” 
time, but views things in the logical order of concepts. Hence ‘ 
it is that the better soul strives to bring the many to one by 
getting rid of the indefinite multiplicity of detail; and 5 
commits much to oblivion. 

Consistently with this general view, Plotinus holds that.the | 
happiness of the sage receives no increase by continuance of 
time’. We cannot make a greater sum by adding what no 
longer exists to what now is. Time can be measured by ad- 
dition of parts that are not, because time itself, the “image — 
of eternity,” belongs to things that become and are no oo 
Happiness belongs to the life of being, and this is incom 
mensurable with the parts of time. Is one to be supposed 
happier for remembering the pleasure of eating a dainty 
yesterday or, say, ten years ago; or, if the question is of i bli 
sight instead of pleasure, through the memory of having had 
insight last year? To remember things that went well in the 
past belongs to one who has them not in the ‘present and, 
because now-he-~has them not, seeks to recall those that have 
been, “To the argument that time is necessary for the per 
formance of fair deeds, the reply is, first, that it is possible to — 
be happy—and not less but more so—outside the life of action. — 
In the next place, happiness comes not from the actual per- 
formance of the deeds, but from the disposition with which © 
they are done. The man of right disposition will find happl- — D 
ness in disinterested appreciation, for example, of patriotic | 
deeds which he has not himself had the opportunity of per 
forming. Hence (as the Stoies also held against Aristotle) 
length of life is not necessary for its moral perfection®. 

Several points of the ethics of Plotinus are brought together 
in a book giving a philosophical interpretation of the zancy 
that to each person is allotted his particular genius or 
“daemon’.” Plotinus’s interpretation is that ee daemon of 


? Enn. 1. 5. Ei év rapardce: ypévou 7d evdacuovet. 
? Enn. 1. 5, 10: rd 82 év rats rpdéect ré evdarnovelw riPecOar év Tois a 
dperis kal THs Yuyis éort reOévros* 7% yap evépyeun ris yuxas ev TS (ee 7 
év €avry wl évepyioa. Kal rotro rd ebdarpévws. 
* Enn. ut. 4. Tepl roi eikyyéros quads dalpoves. t i 
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éach of usis the power next above that in accordance with 
which his actual life is led. For those who live the common 
life aCeording to sense-perception, it is reason; for those who 
five the life of reason, it is the power above that. How then, 
he asks; with reference to the “lots” in the Republic, if each 
while ‘there’ chooses his tutelary daemon and his life “ here,” 
aze we masters of gnything in our actions? The explanation 
he suggests is, that by its mythical choice once for all “there,” 
is signified the soul’s will and disposition in general every- 
Where’, Continuing in terms of the Platonic imaginations on 
the destiny of souls, he observes that since each soul, as a 
microcosm, contains within itself a representation not only of 
the whole intelligible world, but also of the soul which guides 
the visible universe?, it may find itself, after departure from 
the body, in the sun or one of thesplanets or in the sphere of 
the fixed stars, according as it has energised with the power 
related to this or that part of the whole. Those souls that 
have overpassed the “daemonic nature” are at*this stage of 
their mutation outside all destiny of birth and ‘beyond the 
limits of the visible heaven. ” 

* Enn. mi. 4, 5: GAN ef éxe? alpeirac Tor dalyova xal rov Blow, wus Ert rovds 
Klpiot: 9 Kal 4 olpeots exe? h heyouéryn Ti ris Wuyijs wpoalperw Kal dudbecw Kad- 
Nov kal ravrayod aivirrera. In Enn. 1. 3, 15, the “lots” are interpreted as 
meaning all the external circumstances of the soul at birth taken together. 

* Enn. ur. 4, 6: xPn yap olecPat wal kéowor elvar & ry yoy quar py wdror 
vonrév, d\Ag Kal YuXAs THs Kéomov duoedy didGerw. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF PLOTINUS ° 






























Tue aim of philosophic thought, for Plotjnus as for Plato,is 
pure truth expressed with the utmost exactitude. And, much 
as he abounds in metaphor, he knows how to keep his intel- 
lectual conceptions clear of mixture with their imaginative 
illustration. On the interpretation of myths, whether poetic — 
or philosophic, he is as explicit as intelligent readers could 
desire. After allegorising the myth of Pandora and of Pro- 
metheus, for example, he remarks that the meaning of the — 
story itself may be as any one likes, but that the eeu 
interpretation has been given because it makes plain the 
philosophic theory of creation and agrees with what is set 
forth’. Agaih, in interpreting the Platonic myth of Eros, he 
- ealls'to mind that myths, if they are to be such, must separate 
in fime things not temporally apart, and divide from one 
another things that are in reality together; seeing that evel’ 
rational accounts have to resort to the same modes of gee ; 
tion and division®. This relation between science and 
remained substantially the same for his successors. Some of 5 
them might devote greater attention to mythology, and in- 
dulge more seriously in fancies that a deep philos 
wisdom was embodied in it by the ancient “theolog jar s i 
but the theoretical distinction between truth of science ¢ 
its clothing in imaginative form is made, if anything, sharpet 
The distinction comes to be used—as it is already to SOB® — 
extent by Plotinus—to explain the physical cosmogonies “ 
early philosophers without supposing that they meant *€ 
teach an actual emergence of the world from some primor@ ae : 
1 Enn. tv. 3, 14: raira per ob» dary res Gokafet, GAN’ bre sage Ta ho } 


Koopor décews, nal rporgder trois Neyouérus. 
2 Enn. mm. 5, 9: def dé rovs pious, elarep Touro écorvrat, Kal ueplfeer xpos 
Aéyouat, kal duarpety dx GAAjAw woANA Tay SpTuw duo pe GvrTa, TALE dé ‘s pare 
dvecrora, 6rov Kal of Adyou Kal -yeréovers THY ayernirew roots, Kal Ta Gav OFT 
avroi deacpoviot, Kal nse ws divavra: Te vopoayT: Hon ae - pA pe 
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dlementior chaotic ageregate and its return to this, What the 
oldest philosophers had in view, according to the Neo-Plato- 
nist system of interpretation, was only to render their logical 
analysis of the world into its permanent constituents easier to 
grasp. As the Neo-Platonist doctrine itself was thought out 
wholly on the line of the philosophical tradition, its relation 
to™ positive religion” is quite the opposite of subservience. 
The myths are completely plastic in the hands of the philo- 
sophers. Of their original meaning, no doubt they have a less 
keen sense than Plato, who saw the real hostility of a natural- 
istic “theogony” like that of Hesiod to his own type of 
thought; but this-only shows how dominant the philosophical 
point of view has become. Plato could not yet treat the myths 
of Greek religion so arbitrarily as would have been necessary 
for his purpose, or did not think it Worth while. For the Neo- 
Platonists the poetic mythology has become like their own 
“matger,” absolutely powerless to modify the essence of 
thought, but equally ready to take on an clusiye reflexion of 
* every idea in turn, Not in this quarter, therefore, need” we 
look for any derogation from the scientific character of Neo- 
Platonic thought, — 

If Plotinus aecepted Hellenic religion asthe basis of culture, 
the reason was because he saw init no obstacle to the adequate 
€xpression of philosophic truth; which, moving freely on its 
Own plane, could turn the images of mythology themselves to 
the account of metaphysics and ethics. Some members of the 
school, as we know, were given to devotional practices and to 
theurgy; but in all this the master did not personally join. 
On one occasion indeed, he seemed to his disciples to speak too 
loftily on the subject, though, as Porphyry tells us, they did 
hot venture to ask his meaning. Amelius had become diligent 
™ sacrificing and in attending the feasts of the gods, and 
_™shed to take Plotinus with him. He declined, saying, “‘It 
'S for them to come to me, not for me to go to them'.”’ The 
€xplanation is no doubt to be found in the contrast between 
‘he common religious need for a social form of worship and 
the subjective intensity of the mystic. That this was in the 
_ Porph. V. Plot. 10: exeloous def xpos dud Epyedas, obs ud pbx éxelooes. 
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temperament of Plotinus is evident all through the Enne ads, 
His religious attitude invariably is that the soul, having duly 
prepared itself, must wait for the divinity to appear. Extern al 
excitement is the very reverse of the method he points éut: 
he insists above all on internal quietude. Porphyry also has. 
something to tell us on the subject. Four times while he vas: 
with him, he relates, Plotinus attained the end of union with 
the God who is over all, without form, above intellect and all 
the intelligible. Porphyry himself attained this union once, in 
his sixty-eighth year’. The mystical “ecstasy ” was not found — 
by the later teachers of the school easier to attain, but more 
as all but unattainable on earth. Are we to hold that it was: 
the beginning of Plotinus’s whole philosophy; that’a peculiar 
subjective experience was therefore the source of the Neo- 
Platonic doctrines? This will hardly seem probable after 
account that has been given of Plotinus’s reasoned system; 
and, in fagt, the possibility of the experience is inferred ff ak 
the system, not the propositions of the system from the 
experience. It is described as a culminating point, to PE 
reached after long discipline; and it can only be known from 
itself, not from an} description. Not being properly 4 ind 
of cognition, it can become the ground of no inference. NOW: 
since the philosophy of Plotinus undoubtedly claims to bea 
~ 
something that comes within the forms of thought, W nile he 
was personally a mystic, his theory of knowledge could Bo, 
be mystical without contradicting the mysticism itself. © 
In modern phraseology, it was a form of Rationalism. Cog 
nition at its highest degree of certainty, as Plotinus ait | 


_ 
mt 


stands it, may best be compared to Spinoza’s “knowledg® 
of the third kind,” or “‘scientia intuitiva?.” Exactly a5 
Spinoza, the inferior degrees that lead up to it are: ee 
“opinion” that is sufficient for practical life; second, the a 
cursive “reason” that thinks“out one thing adequately weed 
another, but does it only through a process, not grasP pith 
relation at once in its totality. The difference is that Pl _ ) 
1 V. Plot.23. 2 Bth. ii. Prop, 40, Schol. 2, Cf. Enn. Yi re r= 
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conceives the highest kindof knowledge not as mathematical . 


in form but as “‘dialectical.’’ By “dialectic” he means, not-a 
purely formal method, a mere “‘organon,” but a method of 
which the use, when onee attained, gives along with the form 
of thought its content, whichis true being’. Before the learner 
ean reach this stage, he must be disciplined in the other 
branches of liberalnscience. As with Plato, dialectic is the 
crown of a philosophical education. Nor does Plotinus alto- 
gether neglect the logical topics he regards as subsidiary to 
‘his. At the beginning of the sixth Ennead is placed a con- 
siderable treatise? in which he criticises first the Stoic and 
then the Aristotelian categories, and goes on to expound a 
Scheme of his own. This scheme, as Zeller remarks, has not’ 
the same importance for his system as those of Aristotle and 
of the Stoies for theirs. Porphyry; in his larger commentary 
on the Categories, defended Aristotle’s treatment against the 
objections of Plotinus, and thenceforth the Aristotelian cate- 
gories maintained their authority in the school®, On the other 
hand, it must be observed that this affects only a subsidiary 
part of Plotinus’s theory of knowledge. His general view re- 
garding the supremacy of dialectic as‘conceived by Plato, was 


also that of his successors. In subordinati6n to this, Aristotle’s 


list of the most general forms of assertion about being held 
its own against the newer scheme of Plotinus. By the 
Athenian successors of Plotinus more definitely than by him- 
self, Aristotle came to be regarded as furnishing the needful 
preliminary training for the study of Plato‘. 

The philosophic wisdom of which dialectic is the method, 
Plotinus expressly declares’, cannot be achieved without first 


_ going through the process of learning to know by experience. 


Se eel 
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Kno nowledge and virtue at lower stages can exist, though not 
™ perfection, without philosophy; but except by starting from 
J 
« Ena. 1. 3. Mepl deaNexrexjs. | 
, Ean. vi. 1-3. epi riav yevav rod évros. ‘Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 523-4. 
_ ~ The doctrine of categories elaborated by Plotinus being for the most part 
“no organic relation to his general system, it did not seem necessary to _ 
{© 8 detailed exposition of it. Its abandonment by the Neo-Platonie schools 
Besides, makes it historically loss important. url= 
Enn. 1. 3, 6. P | ea yh 
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these, the height of theoretic philosophy is unattainable. Evetl 
when that height is attained, and being is known in intuitive 
thought, there is something remaining still. The One and 
Good, which is the first principle of things, is beyond thought. 
If it is to be apprehended at all, and not simply inferred as 
the metaphysical unity on which all things necessarily depend, 
there must be some peculiar mode of apprehending it. Here 
Plotinus definitely enters upon the mystical phase of his 
doctrine. The One is to be seen with “‘the eyes of the soul,” 
now closed to other sights. It becomes impossible, as he 
recognises, to use terms quite consistently, and he cannot 
altogether dispense with those that signify cognition; but itis 
‘always to be understood that they are not used in their strict 
sense. That which apprehends the One is intellect—or the 
soul when it has become pure intellect; so that the principle 
above intelligence has sometimes to be spoken of as an “ile 
telligible,” and as that which mind, when it ‘turns back,” 
thinks before it thinks itself. For by this reflexive process—in 
the logical order of causes—mind comes to be, and its essence 
is to think. On the other hand, the One does not “think”; 
its possession of itself is too complete for the need to exist 
even of intuitive thought. Accordingly, since it ean only be 
apprehended by the identification with it of that which appre 
hends, mind, to apprehend it, must dismiss even the activity 
of thought, and become passive. At last, unexpectedly, the 
vision of the One dawns on the purified intellectual soul. The 
vision is “ineffable”; for while it can only be indicated iD 
words that belong to being, its object is beyond being. All 
that can be done is to describe the process through which it 
comes to pass, and, with the help of inadequate metaphors, 
to make it recognisable by those who may also attain it 
themselves. 

Since that which is sought is one, he who would have the 
vision of it must have gone back to the principle of unity in 
himself; must have become orie instead of many?. To se¢ 1+ 
we must entrust our soul to intellect, and must quit sense and 


phantasy and opinion, and pay no regard tothat which cone 
* 1 Enn. v1. 9, 3. tS r 
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v1] OF PLOTINUS 103 
from them’to the soul. The One is an object of apprehension 
(cWvecis) not by knowledge, like the other intelligibles, but 
by a presence which is more than knowledge. If we are to 
apprehend it, we must depart in no way from being one, but 
inust stand away from knowledge and knowables, with their 
still remaining plurality. That which is the object of the 
vision is apart from no one, but is of all; yet so as being 
present not to be present except to those that are able and 
have prepared themselves to see it!. As was said of matter, 
that it must be without the qualities of all things if it is to 
receive the impressions of all, so and much more so, the soul 
must become unformed (dayveiSeos) if it is to contain nothing to 


hinder its being filled and shone upon by the first nature?, . 


The vision is not properly a vision, for the seer no longer 
distinguishes himself from that which is seen—if indeed we 
are to speak of them as two and not as one*—but as it were 
having become another and not himself, is one with that other 


as the centre of the soul touching the centre,of all*. While 
_ here, the soul cannot retain the vision; but it can retreat to it 


in alternation with the life of knowledge and virtue whith is 
the preparation for it. ‘And this fs the life of gods and of 
godlike and happy men, a deliverance ftom the other things 
here, a life untroubled by the pleasures here, a flight of the 
alone to the alone.” 

These are the concluding words of the Enneads in Por- 
phyry’s redaction. In another book, which comes earlier but 
Was written later’, Plotinus describes more psychologically 
the method of preparation for the vision. The process, which 
may begin at any point, even with the lowest part of the soul, 

: En. vi. 9, 4: of yap 67 drecrw obdewds éxeivo xal adyrwy 6é, WETE TApOr [AT 
Tapetvas GAY’ Tos GéyeoGar dwwaudvos al wapecxevacuéras. Cf. c. 7: ob yap 
de Tov éaypwcar abrod ra GNAa, ddd’ ort TH Svvauevy Oryew éxeivo rapér, Te 
é Souvaroivr: ov wdapecriv. 

Enn. yr. 9, 7: ef pé\Ker pndedr gumddioy éyxadjpevoy EoecOa: rpds TAipwow 
ig! Maney airy Ths dicews Tis mparys. 

. An audacious saying,” adds Plotinus. 

Tes Vi. 9, 10. Cf. c. 11: 7d 82 tows Fv ob Odepa, ddA Gros rpémos Tol 
» koragis Kal grAkwois Kal érldogis airov Kal Epeois wpds age wal orders. 
v. 3. 
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consists in stripping off everything“ extraneous till the prin- — 
ciple is reached. First the body is to be taken away as not 
belonging to the true nature of the self; then the soul that 
shapes the body; then sense-perception with appetites and 
emotions. What now remains is the image of pure intellect’, 
Even when intellect itself is reached by the soul turning to it, 
there still remains, it must be repeated, tle duality and even 
plurality implied in synthetic cognition of self as mind*. Mind 
is self-sufficing, because it has all that it needs for self-know- 
ledge; but it needs to think itself. The principle, which gives* 
mind its being and makes it self-sufficing, is beyond even this — 
need; and the true end for the soul is, by the light it sees by, 
«to touch and gaze upon that light. How is this to be done? 
Take away all*. : 

All other things, as Plotinus says elsewhere, in compari 
with the principle have no reality, and nothing that can be 
affirmed of them can be affirmed of it. It has*neither shape 
nor form, and i is not to be sought with mortal eyes. For those 
things which, as perceptible by sense, are thought most ofall 
to be, in reality most of all are not. To think the things of _ 
sense to be most real is as if men sleeping away all their lives 
should put trust in What they saw in their dreams, and, if one 
were to wake them up, should distrust what they ‘sayy with 
open eyes and go off to sleep again‘. Men have forgotten what 

even from the beginning until now they desire and aspire 
after. ‘‘For all things strive after that and aspire after it by 
necessity of nature, as if having a divination that without it 
they cannot be®.” 

Much as all this may resemble Oriental mysticism, it sie 
not seem to have come from any direct contact with the East. 
Zeller indeed finds in the idea of a mental state beyond — 
cognition a decisive break with the whole direction of classical if 

2 





* This is related to intellect itself as the moon to the sun. Cf, Ean. v. 6, 

* Enn. v. 3, 13: cwduvedec yap Shws 7d voeiy wohhav els avro peri 
curaig@yots elvas rol GAov, Grar abré Th davrd von’ 6 dy xuplas éorl L poets 

* Enn. v. 3, 17: cai roGro rd réXos TEAHOUdy WXD, épdyasbas : 
Kal airy abré GedoarBa:, obx dMN@ wri, 4AN’ abrg, de ov, Kal Opa... 
TouTo yérorro; dg@ehe ravra, 

“ Enn. v. 5, 11. 5 Enn. v. 5, 12. 
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thought, and makes Philo here the sole predecessor of Plo- 
tinus'. But, we may ask, whence came the notion to Philo 
himself? The combination of the most complete “imma- 
nénce*’ in one sense with absolute transcendence of Deity in 
another, does not seem native to Jewish religion, any more 
thah the asceticism for which, in the Essenes, Zeller finds it 
llecessary to recur,to a Greek origin. Once get rid of the pre- 
supposition that Neo-Platonism sprang from a new contact 
with Eastern theosophy, and the solution is clear. To Philo 
, and to Plotinus alike, the direct suggestion for the doctrine 
of “eestasy”’ came from Plato. The germinal idea that there 
is a mode of apprehension above that of perfectly sane and 
sober mind appears already in more than one Platonic dia- 
logue, During the period of almost exclusively ethical think- 
ing, between Aristotle and revived Pythagoreanism and Plato- 
nism, hints of the kind naturally found little response. After 
the revival of speculative thought, it is not surprising that 
they should have appealed to thinkers of widely different 
surroundings. The astonishing thing would ha’ve bees if in 
all the study then given to Plato they had been entirelyrover- 
looked. That neither Philo nor Plotinus overlooked them may 
be seen from the references and quotations given by Zeller 
himself 2. What is more, Plotinus definitely contrasts intellect 
soberly contemplating the intelligible with intellect rapt into 
enthusiasm and borne above it; and explains the Platonic 
imagery of “insanity” and “intoxication” as referring to the 
latter state. Mind is still sane while contemplating intellectual 
beauty, and is seized upon by the “divine madness” only in 
Tising above beauty to its cause beyond*, That Plotinus de- 
rived from Plato his conception of the Good beyond being is 
senerally admitted. It is equally clear that for the theory of ; 


* iii. 2, pp. 448, 611. 

* See, for Philo, iii. 2, p. 415, n. 5; for Plotinus, p. 615, n. 3. Cf. Porph. 
V. Plot, 23. 

* Enn. vi. 7,35: xal tov voor role [det] rhe mer Exew divayay eis 7d voeiv, 7 Te 
& airg Bhéret, rip dé, } rd éwéxewa abrod émiBody Tin Kal Tapadoyy, Kal’ qv Kal 
*porepor espa névov Kal dpav borepov Kal vow Eoxe Kal ev dori" Kal Eorey éxélym nev _ 
7 06a vot Eudpovos> attrn 38 vots paw. Srav [yap] Appuw yéryra uebogbels 706 : 
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its apprehension also there presented itself a Platonic » point: e 
of view. Thus even the mystical consummation of his philo- 
sophy may be traced to a Hellenic source. 
Plato’s own Imagery, and in connexion with it his occasional 
mention of * bacchants” and “initiates,” may of course have — i 
been suggested by forms of worship that were already coloured 
by contact with the East; but this does not, affect the charac- 
ter of the Neo-Platonic school as in its own age essentially 
a classical revival. It was not inhospitable to Oriental cults, 
being indeed vaguely conscious of an affinity to those that . ' 
were associated, in the higher order of their devotees, witha  __ 
contemplative asceticism; and, as willingly as,Plato, it found 
adumbrations of philosophic truth in religious mysteries. 
These, however, as we have seen, in no case determined the ~ 
doctrine, which was the outgome of a long intellectual tradi- 
tion worked upon by thinkers of original power. The system 
left by Plotinus was further elaborated by the best minds of 
his own period; and, during the century after his death, we 
find it. making its way over all the Graeco-Roman world. 
Defeated in the practical struggle, it became, all the more, — 
the accepted philosophy ef the surviving Greek schools; to” 
take up at last its abpde at Athens with the acknowledged 
successors of Plato. These stages will be described in the 
chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER VII 


* THE DIFFUSION OF NEO-PLATONISM 


: > 1. Porphyry. 

Boru for his own and for succeeding times, the name of Por- 
, Phyry stands out conspicuous among the disciples of Plotinus. 

Eunapius, writing towards the end of the fourth century, 

observes that Plotinus is now more in the hands of edticated 

readers than Plato himself; and that, if there is any popular 
» knowledge of philosophy, it consists In some acquaintance 
with his doctrines. He then proceeds to give credit for this 
to the interpretations of Porphyry. And thus, he says, the 
honour was, distributed from the first. Universally the doc- 
trine was ascribed to Plotinus; while Porphyrsy gained fame 
by his clearness of exposition—‘“‘as if some Hermaig chain 
had been let down to men!.”’ He then goes on to celebrate 
Porphyry’s knowledge of all liberal science (oddév rasdetas 
eidos mapaXeXourrws); of which we have independent evidence 
in his extant works and in the titles of those that are lost. 
Eunapius’s biography seems to have been mostly compiled— 
not always with perfect accuracy—from the information given 
by Porphyry himself in his Life of Plotinus. 

Porphyry was born in 288 and died later than 301. He was 
a Tyrian by birth. His name was originally “Malchus,” the 
root of which, in the Semitic languages, means “a king.” At 
the suggestion of his teachers he Hellenised it first into 
“BaSileus” and then into “Porphyrius” (from the colour of 
tegal garments). After having studied under Longinus at 
Athens, he visited Rome, and there, as we have seen, became 
a disciple of Plotinus from the year 263. His journey to Sicily, 
with its cause, has been already mentioned. Afterwards he 

* Eunap. Vitae (Porphyrius): 6 wév yap Hhwrivos 7G re ris puis obparly xa! 
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returned to Rome; and it was in Rome, according to Kuna- . 
pius, that he gained reputation by his expositions of Plotinus. 
Late in life he married the widow—named Marcella—of a 
friend; for the sake of bringing up her children, as we learfi 
both from Eunapius and from Porphyry’s letter to her Which 

is extant. She was subjected to some kind of persecution by 
her neighbours, who, Jules Simon conjectgires', may have 
been Christians, and may have sought to detach her from 
philosophy. The letter is an exhortation to perseverance in 
philosophical principles, and is full of the characteristic ethical . 
inwardness of Neo-Platonism?. That Porphyry engaged in % 
controversy with Christianity, now on the verge of triumph, 
is well known; and with him, as with Julian, the effect is a just 
perceptible reaction of Christian modes of thought or speech. © 
As theological virtues he commends “faith, truth, love, hope”; 
adding only truth to the Christian three?, 

A distinctive character of his treatise against the Christians 
seems to have been its occupation with questions of historical 
criticism. Very little of it has been preserved even in fragmen- 
tary fcrm, the set replies of apologists, as well as the treatise * 
itself, being lost; but the view he took about the Book of 
Daniel is on record. According to Jerome, he maintained that 
it was written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; so that the 
historical events supposed to have been predicted were really _ 
events that had taken place before the time of the writer. © 
This, Jerome says, proves the strength of the case in favour 
of its genuinely prophetic character; for if events subsequent 
to the time of Daniel had not been very clearly prefigured, — 
Porphyry would not have found it necessary to argue against 
the ascription to him of the authorship‘. : ‘ 





1 Histoire de Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. pp. 98-9. 

* See for example Epistola ad Marcellam, c. 9: xs oiv ob dvoror tiv r 
merce neva & gol elvat kal rd ogfov xal rd cytduevor cal Th ye dmohAtow ral 
<rTd> dro\\tuevoy tiv re whodroy cal ri weviay rv re wartpa xal ror vipa kal 
Tov Tay Serws dyabGr xaPsyeudva, xexnréval mpos TH Tou b opary row onary, is 
Tov Gytws bgrrynriy wy évrds Exoveay wndé wapa cavTg wdvra Tor WAOUTORS = 

% Ad Marcellam, 24: réccapa croyeia padioro mecercieee rept | cob pita 4 
GAAGeca, Epws, Eris, 

* Cf. Jules Simon, Histoire de l’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. p. 181, ~ 
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Bari) OF NEO-PLATONISM 109 
In the time of Plotinus, Porphyry recounts, there were 
members of various sects, both Christians and others, who put 
forth apocalypses such as those attributed to Zoroaster and 
Zostrianus, by which they “deceived many, themselves also 
deceivyed.”” Amelius wrote against the book of “ Zostrianus” 
Porphyry himself against that of ‘‘ Zoroaster,” showing it to 
*be spurious and recent and forged by the authors of the sect in 
order to give currency to the opinion that their own doctrines 
_ were those of the ancient Zoroaster’. The spirit of critical in- 
quiry thus aroused in Porphyry seems to have led him more 
and more to take the sceptical view about all claims to par- 
ticular revelations from the gods, including the “theurgic” 
manifestations to which attention was paid by: some members 
_ of the,.Neo-Platonic school. It was probably at a late period 
of his life that he wrote the letter to the Egyptian priest 
Anebo, to which an unknown member of the school of Iam- 
blichus replied, under the name of “‘ Abammon,”’ in the famous 
book De Mysteriis. ‘ 

One little book of Porphyry, entitled De Antro Nympharum, 
is an interesting example of the mode of interpreting poetie 
mythology current in the school.- Porphyry there sets out to 
show that Homer, in his description of the Grotto of the 
Nymphs at Ithaca*, probably did not give an account of an 
actual cavern to be found in the island—for topographers 
make no mention of any that resembles the descriphon his 
deposited in allegorical form an ancient “theological wisdom” 
identical with true philosophy. If there really is sucha cavern, 

| those who wrought it had the hidden meaning, which 
in that case was only transmitted by the poet. This meaning ~ 
Porphyry educes with an ingenuity that has an attractiveness 
of its own. It must be noted, however, that the philosophers 
do not add, and do not think they are adding, anything to the 


juger,” says the historian on the preceding page, “par l’indignation méme que 
cet ouvrage excita dans Fieplige,d el'importance et de la gravité des attaques 
qu'il contenait.” 

* Vita Plotini, 16: v580v re = véovy 7d BiBAlor wapaderkvus wemhac} 
and Tay The alpeow cvernoaudver els Sbfav TOD elvar TOU TahaLod 6 apna pov a 
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content or even to the authority of their doctrine. «All such ; 
interpretations are in the interest of the old my thologists | 
and no longer of the philosophers, who are not now putting | 
themselves under the protection of the legends, but on the 
contrary are seeking if possible to save them. . 

Of all Porphyry’s writings, that which had the most far« 
reaching influence on culture was his short introduction to the 
Aristotelian Categories. Coming down to the Middle Ages in 
the Latin translation of Boethius, it sufficed, by a few words at 
the opening, to set going the whole discussion on “universals” , 
with which early Scholasticism was preoccupied. This of 
course was not due to any special originality, but to its sum- 
ming up clearly and briefly the points of the rival theories 
maintained by Platonists, Peripatetics and Stoics. Porphyry 's 
logical works generally were expository, and well adapted for 
use in the schools through keeping the subject clear of meta- 
physics*. Besides devoting much labour to commenting on 
Aristotle, he wrote a History of Philosophy, to which his 
extant Life of Pythagoras probably belonged; psychological 
works from which many passages are cited by Stobaeus; and , 
mathematical works referred to by Proclus. Among his oe- 
casional writings of a more original kind, the most extensive 
now remaining is the De Abstinentia (Ilepi a aTroyns euyvyeav), 
a treatise against the eating of animal food. His expositions 
of Plotinus, already referred to, are still represented in ee 
Sententiae (‘Agopyai mpos ra vonra?). 

In what is recorded of Porphyry’s metaphysical doctrines, a 
tendency is found to greater elaboration of the triadic method 
of grouping, carried out still more systematically by later Neo- 
Platonism. The real importance of the writings in which he 
set forth the doctrine of his school was due, however, as his 
contemporaries recognised, to the insight with which he pene- 
trated to his master’s essential thought and to his lucidity in 
expounding it. Some illustration of this may be furnished 
from the Sententiae. Then, as an example of his more personal — 
work, an exposition may be given of the De Abstinentia. The 


* Cf. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 640-3. ne 
* Prefixed to the Didot edition of Plotinus (1855). 4 ate 
up 
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iit OF NEO-PLATONISM 111 
‘treatise has, besides, a more general interest in the specimens 
it offers of the ethical questions raised and discussed in later 
antiquity, not in a spirit of scholastic casuistry but with a 
génuine desire for their solution in the light of reflective 
conscience. _ 

Preoccupation with ethics may be noticed in the Sententiae, 
Which contain a more systematic classification of the virtues 
than Plotinus had explicitly given. Porphyry classifies them 
into Political, Cathartic, Theoretic and Paradigmatic. The 

. virtues of the first class set the soul free from excess of 
passionate attachment to the body, and produce moderation; 
those of the second class liberate it altogether from this 
attachment, so that it can now turn to its true good. The 
third class comprises the virtues of the soul energising intellec- 
tually; the fourth, those that are in intellect itself, to which 
the soul looks up as patterns. Our care must be chiefly about 
thg virtues sf the second class, seeing that they are to be 
aequired in this life. Through them is the ascént to the con- : 
templative virtues of soul and to those that are their mcelels in 
pure intellect. The condition of purification is self-knowkdge". 

When the soul knows itself, it knows itself as other than 
the corporeal nature to which it is bourd. The error to which 
We are especially liable is ascription of the properties of body 
to incorporeal being. The body of the world is everywhere 
Spatially, its parts being spread out so that they can be dis- 
criminated by the intervals between them. To God, Mind and 
Soul, local situation does not apply. One part of intelligible 
being is not here and another there. Where it is, It is as a 
Whole. The union of an incorporeal nature with a body is 
altogether peculiar*. It is present indivisibly, and as numeri- 
cally one, to the multitude of parts, each and all. What 

* Sententiae, 34. : 

; Sententiae, 35: otre oby Kpaows, 7 wifes, 7 TUrodos, 7 wapafecis* aX’ Erepos 
Tpbros. Cf. 6: od Td mouwiv els G\Ao weddoet Kal Gg@y Woel ad wowet* d\Ad Kal Ta 
TeAdoe Kal agp re Toobvra, kara cvufefyxds TG TeAdoe Xp_ra. On this Ritter 
“and Preller remark (524 a), “Favet theurgicis hoc placitum.” Here is a good 
tion of the readiness which historians have often displayed to see 
the “theurgical” in preference to the scientific side of the Neo-Platonists. . __ 
Whether by itself or taken along with the context, what the passage seni = = 

: _—ie 
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appears to be added—as locality or relation—inz departing 
from incorporeal being, is really taken away. Not to know 
being and not to know oneself, have the same source, namely, 
an addition of what is not, constituting a diminution of beiag _ 
which is all,—and which, except in ‘appearance, cannot be 
diminished. Recovery of yourself by knowledge is recovery 
of being which was never absent,—which is as inseparable 
from you in essence as you are from yourself’. 

This is of course the doctrine of Plotinus taken at its centre, _ 
With equal exactitude Porphyry reproduces his conception of __ 
being as differentiated intrinsically and not by participation 
in anything external?. Plurality of souls is prior to plurality 
of bodies, and is not incompatible with the continued unity 
of all souls in one. They exist without diremption,-yet un- 
confused, like the many parts of knowledge in a single soul. 
Time accompanies the cognitive process in soul, as eternity — 
accompanies the timeless cognition of intellect.~ In such pro- 
cess, however, the earlier thought does not go out to give 
place*to th¢ later. It appears to have gone out, but it Te- 
mains; and what appears to have come in is from the move- 
ment of the soul returning on itself*. | 

Thus closely does the disciple follow the master into the 
psychological subtleties’ by which he anticipated the modern 


is a kind of Occasionalist phenomenism. All changes, even in bodies, have 
their true cause in immaterial being. Material approach or contact is not an 
efficient cause, but accompanies as its “accident” the real ordet of meta- 
physical causation. , iy 

1 Senientiae, 41: 8 67 ofrw cov écriv dvaréowacrov kar’ odciay, ws od cartel. , 

2 Sententiae, 38: ob yap wher éwixrnros, obde éweroodusdns adrov hh érepormsy | 
obde aANov medéter, GAN’ éavT@ woANd. a = er < 
“3 Sententiae, 39: tudornoay yap, obx awoxoreicat, ovde dwoxepparianens OS 7 
éavras thw Skyy cal wapecow addjAas, of cuynexumerat, olde swpor rowies 7H i 
GAnr*...ckerirep onde al émugrjjuas cvvextOnoay ai woh\al &v ux wsg,...xad al ih | 

wla* wal wader 7) GAD GAAy Wapa wacas. > Ae 

* Sententiae, 44: puvy7 dé weraPalver dw’ GAdov els aho, éwrapelpovet Sind > 
vohuara’ otk éierapévur Taw mporépwr, olde woléy dddoder émeverbvrar TH .. 
Sevrépwr> EAA rh pee Gowep dxed#rude,“kalrep pévovra ér abrg’ 7a UGE P 
GAkaxbGer Eraccw. dqixaro & obx a\kaxdder, GAN’ abras Kal atroder Chae! 
Kivouérys, Kal TO dupa qepodens eis a Eyer xara pépos. ryan YP ce 
droppirw, Ghd Kiedy els éauriy dvaSduvoicy a Exe. a {rr 
 § To ignore the subtleties of the school is especially misleading i 71 
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position that, as the idea.of extension is not extended, so the 
succession of thoughts does not suffice to give the thought of 
suceession. After the illustration offered of his penetrating 
clearness of exposition, we may go on to a work which shows 
_ him inea more distinctive light. 
_ Plotinus, though personally an ascetic, laid no stress in his 
Writings on particular ascetic practices. His precepts reduce 
themselves in effect to a general recommendation to thin down 
the material vehicle so that the soul may be borne quietly 
, upon it, There is no suggestion in the Enneads that the 
perfection of philosophic life requires abstinence from animal 
food. Not infrequently, however, both earlier and later, this 
abstinence was practised as a strict duty by those who traced 
their philosophic ancestry to Pythagoras. Now the Neo- 
Platonists, on the practical side, continued the movement 
_ of religious and moral reform represented by teachers like 
Apollonius of Tyana?, Thus many of them refrained on 
_Prineiple from flesh-eating. Among these was Porphyry. The 
oceasion of his treatise was that Castricius Firmus, oneof the 
disciples of Plotinus, having begun to practise abstinence-from 
flesh, had returned to the ordinary custom. He could easily 
defend himself on theoretical grounds; for Peripatetics, Stoics 
and Epicureans had all their systematic refutation of the 
x Pythagorean abstinence. To the arguments current in the 
_ schools, accordingly, Porphyry first sets himself to reply. 
The contention of the Stoies and Peripatetics was that the 


ofa doctrine like that of “ecstasy.” Jules Simon (Histoire de lV’ Ecole d’ Alex- 
andrie, t. ii. p. 156), referring to a passage of the Sententiae (26), says that, 
ior Porphyry, “ecstasy is a sleep.” What Porphyry really says is that, 
while we have to speak of the existence beyond mind in terms of thought, we 
can onfy contemplate it in a state that is not thought; as sleep has to be 
spoken of in terms of waking life, but can only be known through sleeping. 
Ecstasy, that is to say, is compared to sleep because it also has to be appre- 
: by its like, and because language, by which alone we can try to com- 
municate our apprehension to others, has been framed for a different realm 
of experience; not at all because it is a kind of sleep. 
, Eno. ur. 6, 5. 
_ “ Eunapius, in the introduction to his Lives, says of Apollonius that he is 
Hot to be counted as a mere philosopher, but rather as something between the’ 
gods and man (obxére gudécopos: GAN’ Fw Tt Oca Te Kal dvOpwmrav mécor). t.}. 
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idea of justice is applicable only to rational beings? to extend 
it beyond them to irrational beings, as those do who refuse to 
kill animals for food, is to subvert its nature and to destroy the 
possibility of that in it which, 1s practicable. The Epicurean 
argument which Porphyry cites is founded on a conjectural — 
account of the origin of laws. The primitive legislator "per- 
ceived some utility, and other men, who had not perceived it 
at first, as soon as their attention was drawn willingly attached 
to its violation a social prohibition and a penalty. It is for 
reasons of utility that there are laws against homicide but not. 
against the slaughter of animals. If indeed a contract could 
have been made, not only among men but also between men 
and animals, to refrain from killing one another at random, it 
would have been well that justice should be so far extended, 
for thus safety would have heen promoted ; but it 1s impossible 
for animals that do not understand discourse to share in law. ” 
To the general argument Porphyry in the firs’ book replies 
provisionally that he does not recommend this abstinence to 
all men—not for example to those who have to do with the 
mectianical arts, nor to athletes, nor to soldiers, nor to men 
of affairs—but only to tkose who live the life of philosophy. 
Legislators make laws not with a view to the theoretic life, but 
to a kind of average life. Thus we cannot adopt their conces- 
sions as rules for a life that is to be better than written law. 
The asceticism of the philosopher consists in @ withdrawal — 
from the things of ordinary life, if possible without trial of 
them: No one ean dwell at once with the things of sense and 
the things of the mind?. The life of the body generally, and 
such matters as diet in particular, cannot safely be left ur 
regulated by reason. The more completely they are put wo 
order once for all, the less attention they will occupy; 4m 


* 


the freer the mind will be for its own life. The Epicureans 


have to some extent recognised this in advising ae 
from flesh, if not on the ground of justice yet as means 
reducing needs and so making I:fe simpler. = | 


1 De Abst. i. 42. The theories of some of the Gnostics are Une ledite rn 
Be olecBa kara Thy alaOnow raBaivouevov wpos Tals vorrot. évepyT BVT 
Trav BapBdpwr éferpayydcer. 
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pases : _F rpm “the practical side the objection was raised that to 
: ~ reject the flesh of animals as food is inconsistent with the 
_._. eustom of offering them as sacrifices to the gods. Porphyry 
- ¥eplies by an unsparing attack on the custom. This fills the 
hee ~ second book. An account of the origin of animal sacrifices 
is Quoted from Theophrastus, who with reason, Porphyry says, 
“forbids those wko would be truly pious to sacrifice living 
things. Offerings of fruits and corn and flowers and spices 
came earliest. The custom of sacrificing animals was not 
earlier than the use of them for food, which began, together 
with cannibalism, in a dearth of fruits. Living things then 
came to be sacrificed because men had been accustomed to 
_ Make first offerings to the gods of all that they used®, Re- 
spomses of oracles and sayings from the poets are quoted to 
show that the least costly sacrifices with purity of mind are 
the most pleasing to the gods. Porphyry disclaims any in- 
teption of #verthrowing established customs; but remarks 
that the laws of the actual State allow private persons to offer 
the plainest sacrifices, and such as consist of things without 
life. To make an offering to the gods of food from which we 
ourselves abstain would undoubtédly be unholy; but we are 
hot required to do it. We too must saefifice, but in accordance 
with the nature of the different powers. To the God over all, 
aS a certain wise man® said, we must neither offer nor even 
fame anything material. Our offering must be contemplation 
without even inward discourse. To all the gods, the special 
thank-offering of the philosopher will be fair thoughts re- 
‘garding them. Some of those who are devoted to philosophy, 
Porphyry allows, hesitate here, and make too much of ex- 
ternals. We will not quarrel with them, lest we too should be 
®ver-precise on such a matter, but will add contemplation, as 

our own offering, to their observance of pious tradition. 


A * De Abst. ii, 11: elxérws 6 Oedg@pacros dma-yopete ut) Ovew Ta Euywya Tous TY 
wrt ehaeBely Fédovras. | 

* This is a generalised account. “Here and elsewhere in the De Abstinentia 
there is much curious lore about the origin both of flesh-eating and of animal 


. Apollonius of” Tyana, as is mentioned in a note in Nauck’s edition... : 
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He who cares about piety knows that to the gods'none but 
bloodless sacrifices are to be offered. Sacrifices of another kind 
are offered only to the daemons—which name Plato applied 
without distinction to the multitude of invisible powers below 
the stars. On the subject of daemons, Porphyry then proceeds 
to give an account of the views popularly expounded by some 
of the Platonists (2 trav Iatevixay tvs é5nnoclevcav?). 
One of the worst injuries done by the bad among the daemons 
is to persuade us that those beings are the causes of earthly 
ills who are really the causes of quite the opposite. After this, - 
they turn us to entreaties and sacrifices to the beneficent gods 
as if they were angry”. They inflame the desizes of men with 
love of riches and power and pleasure, whence spring factions 
and wars. And, what is most terrible, they reach the point of _ 
persuading them that all this has been stirred up by the 
highest God. Nor are the philosophers altogether blameless. 
For some of them have not kept far enough apart from the 
ideas of the multitude, who, hearing from those that appeared 
wise things in harmony with their own opinions, were * 
further encouraged in unworthy thoughts about’ the gods. 

If cities must propitiaté such powers, that is nothing to us 
(obSéy mpos Has). For by these wealth and external and 
bodily things are thought to be goods and deprivation of 
them an evil, and they have little care about the soul. The 
same position must be taken as regards divination by the 
entrails of victims. This, it may be said, will be done away 
with if we refrain from killing and eating animals. Why not, 
then, kill men also for the purpose? It is said that better 
premonitions are to be got in that way, and many of the — 
barbarians really practise this mode of divination. As 4 
matter of fact, whether the victim is human or is an irra’ a ae | - 
animal, thus to gain knowledge of the future belongs to 1- 
justice and greed*, 
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1 De Abst. ii, 37-43. es 
2 De Abst. ii. 40: rpérovely re wera roto éwi Mravelas Auas Kal Guelas THY | 
| dyabloepyiv Pedy ws wpyopérow. ; 

3 De Abst. ii. 51: ANN’ Sowep ddixias xad wheovetias Hy TO Eveney 
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um) OF NEO-PLATONISM 117 
” Here Porphyry recounts a number of eases of human sacri- 
fice in former times, and their commutation into animal or 
symbolical sacrifices; appealing to historical authority for the 
Statement that it was not until the time of Hadrian that all 
survivals of such rites throughout the Empire were practically 
abbdlished?. Before concluding the book, he observes that even 
‘the unperverted jdeas of the multitude make some approach 
to right opinion about the gods; and illustrates the remark by 
passages from comic poets ridiculing the notion that diyine 
» powers are pleased with such things as are usually offered to 
them. Then he points to the swarm of evils brought im by 
those who introduced costly sacrifices?. To think that the 
gods delight in this kind of expenditure must have a specially 
bad influence on the minds of youth, teaching them to neglect 
conduct; whereas to think that they have regard above all to 
the disposition must tend to make them pious and just. The 
philosopher; in Plato’s view, ought not to accommodate him- 
self to bad customs, but to try to win men to the better; if he 
*  eannot, let him go the right way himself, carihg neither for 
dangers nor abuse from the many. And surely if Syriens and 
Hebrews and Phoenicians and Egyptians could resist even to 
the death kings that strove to make them depart from their 
_national laws in the matter of food, we ought not to transgress 
_ the laws of nature and divine precepts for the fear of men. 

In the third book, Porphyry undertakes to show that 
animals, in so far as they have perception and memory, have 
some share in reason, and therefore are not beyond the range 
of justice. Defining uttered discourse, not according to the 
doctrine of any particular school but in the perfectly general 
sense of “a voice significant through the tongue of internal 
affections in the soul,’”’ we shall find that animals capable of 
__uttering sounds have a kind of discourse among themselves. 
And before utterance, why should we not suppose the thought 
1 De Abst. ii. 56: xaradvOfvar 58 ras dvOpwrofucias oxeddv Tas mapa raow 
@nel WdANas 6 dpiocra ra wepi rar "roo Mifpa curayayiow pvotnplav ép’ “Adprarod 

2 De Abst. ii. 60: éyvootew 5¢ of Thy rohvrédeway elowyaryorres eis Tas Puelas, 

Srws dua ratry teudy xaxdy elotpyayov, Seudapovriary, Tpupyr, iardhnyer tod. | 
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118. THE DIFFUSION [ox. 
of the affection to have been there1?, Even if we pass over 
some of the stories about men that are said to have understood 
the tongues of animals, enough is recorded to show that the 
voices of birds and beasts, if intently listened to, are nof 
wholly unintelligible. Voiceless animals too, such as fishes, 
come to understand the voices of men; which they could not 
do without some mental resemblance. To the truth of 
Aristotle’s assertion that animals learn much both from one 
another and from men, every trainer can bear witness. Those 
who will not see all these evidences of their intelligence take. 
the part of calumniating the creatures they mean to treat 
ruthlessly*. Animals are subject not only to the same bodily 
diseases as men but to the same affections of the soul. Some 
have even acuter senses, That animals do indeed possess in- 
ternal reason is shown by the knowledge they display of their 
own strength and weakness and by the provisions they make 
for their life. To say that all this belongs to them ““by nature.” 
amounts to saying that by nature they are rational®. We too 
arrive at reason because it is our nature; and animals,ashas 
been said, learn by being taught, as we do. They have vices 
of their own, though these are lighter than those of men; 
and the virtues of the social animals are undeniable, however 
difficult their mental processes may be for us to follow. . 
Against the external teleology of Chrysippus, ae 
which all other animals were created for the use of 
Porphyry cites the argument of Carneades, that where there 
is a natural end for any being, the attainment of the end must 
be marked by some profit to that being, and not to some other. 
If we were to follow the teleological method of the Stoies, we 
could not well escape the admission that it is we who have 
been produced for the sake of the most destructive brutes; for ~ 


* De Abst. iii. 3: ri 62 otyl xal d wdoyee 71, mpérepov kal piv elmeiv 6 meet, 
Guevondn ; 

* De Abst. iii. 6: GAN 6 pep elyruper cai éx roiray weradléwor cuvécews TOS 
Spas, 6 68 dyrduwy Kal dvicripnros abrar féperar ovvepyay aitod rH els aire 
wKeovetia. wal wus yap obk éueh\her Kakohoyijoew kal diafahew a xaraxérrev ws 
AiPor rponpyrac ; 

* De Abst. iii. 10:6 ge Puce: héywr alrois wpoceiva: Taira dyroet Aeyur. oz. 
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while theyare of no use taus, they sometimes make their prey 
of men. This they do driven by hunger, whereas we in our 
sports and public games kill in wantonness 1, Returning to the 
question about the reason of animals, Porphyry argues, after 
Plutarch, that to an animal that could not reason at all, its 
senges would be of no use towards action for ends. Inferiority 
ih reasoning power is not the same as total deprivation of it. 
We do not say that we are entirely without the faculty of 
vision because the hawk has sharper sight. If normally 

animals had not reason, how could they go mad, as some do? 

Porphyry next cites from Theophrastus an argument for a 

relation of kinship not only among all men, but between men 

and all animals. In the bodies and souls of both, we find the 
same pninciples. For our bodies consist not only of the same 
primary elements but of the same tissues—‘‘ skin, flesh, and 
the kind of humours natural to animals.” Likewise the souls 

of animals resemble those of men by their desires.and im- 

pulses, by their reasonings, and above all by their sense-per- 

ceptions. The difference, in the case of souls as’of bodies, is 
in degree of fineness. Therefore, in abstaining from the flesh 
of animals, Porphyry concludes, we are more just in that we 
avoid harming what is of kindred nature; and, from thus 
extending justice, we shall be less prone to injure our fellow- 

n. We cannot indeed live in need of nothing, like the 
divinity; but we can at least make ourselves more like God 
by reducing our wants. Let us then imitate the “golden 
race,” for which the fruits of the earth sufficed. 





1 De Abst. iii. 20. Here follow some pages adapted from Plutarch’s De 
Sollertia Animalium, cc. 2-5, beginning: €& dy dy kal 7a pew Hovixdy Kal @npudes 
eed éxeppwoOy Kal ro wpds olkrov awadés, TOD & qudpov To wheter ror drnuBhurar ol 
Tparo Toro Tohunoavres. of dé [lvdayéperoe THY mpos Ta Onpla mpadTyTa wedeT HY 
éroujearro rod pihavOpdmrov kai gudoixrippoves. In view of modern discussions on 
teleology and evolution, a passage that occurs later may be found interesting. 
Having enumerated the devices of animals that live in the water for catching 
prey and escaping from enemies, one of the spokesmen in the dialogue argues 
that the struggle is nature’s meens of promoting animal intelligence. De 
Sollertia Animalium, 27 (979 a): xai Tov KixAov ToUTOY Kat riw weplodor Tats Kat’ 
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The fourth book, which is incomplete, accumutates testi- 
monies to show that abstinence from flesh is not a mere 


eccentric precept of Pythagoras and Empedocles, but has been 
practised by primitive and uncorrupted races, by communities 
of ascetics like the Essenes, and by the Egyptian and other 
priesthoods, some of whom have abstained from all kinds of 
animal food, some from particular kinds. Then, after giving 
* an account of the Brahmans and of the Buddhist monks (who 
are evidently meant by the Zauavato.) on the authority of 


Bardesanes (perhaps the Gnostic), who derived his informa-. 


tion from an Indian embassy to the imperial court early in the 
third century, Porphyry returns to the general ascetie argu- 
ment for abstinence. One who would philosophise ought not 
to live like the mass of mankind, but ought rather to-observe 
such rules as are prescribed. to priests, who take upon them- 
selves the obligation of a holier kind of life?. 

This is the strain in which the work breaks eff, but it yill 
be observed that on the whole the point of view is as much 
humanitariah as ascetic. Transmigration of human souls into 
the bodies of animals Porphyry explicitly denied. Here he 


mentions it only as a topicof ridicule used against Pythagoras. _ 


The stories of men who have been transformed into animals, 
he interprets as a mythical indication that the souls of animals 
have something in common with our own. The way in which 

the whole subject is discussed reveals a degree of vehectiveliil 


with regard to it in the ancient schools which has scarcely been 
reached again by civilised Europe till quite modern times. — 


And perhaps, for those who wish to preserve the mean, nO 
more judicious solution will be found than Plutarch came 
upon incidentally in his Life of Cato the Censor; where he 
contends that, while justice in the proper sense is ‘applicable 


only among men, irrational animals also may claim a . share. , 


of benevolence?. 


' De Abst. iv. 18. . 
* Vitae, Cato Major, 5: xalro: rh xpnorérnra ris Guxacoodyns Trarirepor 
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2. Lamblichus. 


Jamblichus, who was regarded as the next after Porphyry 
in the Neo-Platonic succession’, had been his pupil at Rome. 
He was a native of Chalcis in Coele-Syria, and his own later 
activity as a teacher was in Syria. He died in the reign of 
Constantine, about’330. Eunapius describes him as socially 
accessible and genial, and as living on familiar terms with his 
numerous disciples. Though he is often described as having 
Yiven to the Neo-Platonic school a decisive impulse in the 
- direction of theurgy, the one well-authenticated anecdote on 

the subject in his biography does not lend any particular 

support to this view. A rumour had gone abroad that some- 
times during his devotions he was raised in the air and under- 
went a transfiguration. His disciples, fearing that they were 
being excluded from some secret, took occasion to ask him if 
it was so. Though not much given to laughter, he laughed 
upon this inquiry, and said that the story was,prettily in- 
vented but was not true®. Eunapius was told this by his 
_ teacher Chrysanthius; and Chrysanthius had it from Aedesius, 
* — who bore a part in the conversation. The biographer certainly 
goes on to relate some marvels on hearsay, but he mentions 
_ distinctly that none of the disciples of Iamblichus wrote them 
down. He records them, as he says himself, with a certain 
hesitation; but he did not think himself justified in omitting 
what was told him by trustworthy witnesses. 

The literary style of Iamblichus, Eunapius allows, has not 
the beauty and lucidity of Porphyry’s. Not that it altogether 
fails of clearness, nor that it is grammatically incorrect; but it 
does not draw the reader on. As Plato said of Xenocrates, he 
a had not sacrificed to the Hermaic Graces. An interesting 
‘account is given of the way in which he was stirred up to 
__ Teflection on political topics by Alypius, an acute dialectician 
_ Of Alexandria. A public disputation having been arranged 

; See Julian, Or. vit. 222 B, where Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus arep~ = 

» Mentioned in order as carrying on the tradition of Plato. ree 
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* 
between them, Alypius put to him’a question from which he 
at first turned away with disdain. The query was: “‘ Whether 
a rich man is necessarily either unjust or the heir of one who 


has been unjust.” According to the traditional philosophic 


view that poverty and wealth, in comparison with the goods of 
the mind, are alike indifferent, the question seemed frivolous; 
but further thought modified the impression, and Iamblichus 
became an admirer of Alypius and afterwards wrote his life. 
The composition, Eunapius thought, was not successful; and 
this he ascribes to the author’s want of aptitude for politicak 
discussion and of real interest in it. It conveyed a sense of 
Jamblichus’s admiration for Alypius, but did not succeed in 
giving the reader any clear idea as to what he had said or 
done. : 
Eunapius himself was not by special training a philosopher, 
but a rhetorician, He was an adherent of the party attached 
to the old religion. Commonly, he is described as an indis- 
criminate panegyrist of all the philosophers of his party; but, 
as We see, he was not wanting in candour. While looking 
back with reverence to Iamblichus as the intellectual chief 
of the men whose doctrines he followed, he does not in the 
least understate his defects of style. And on no one does he 


lavish more praise than on his Athenian teacher in rhetoric, - 


Prohaeresius, who was a Christian. Iamblichus was one of 
those who are placed higher by their own age than by later 
times. His reputation had probably reached its greatest 
height about the time of Julian, who spoke of him as not 
inferior in genius to Plato®. Still, he remains a considerable 


* “Eiwé wot, pudocoge,’ rps abrdv Ep, ‘6 rhovacos 7} Adcxos 7} Gdlkov KANPOPOROS 
val 7 of; rotrwr yap uécror oder,’ : 

* Or. Iv. 1464. To save their genuineness, the letters of Julian ~ 
Tamblichus the philosopher” are as a rule assumed to have been written t0 
a nephew of Iamblichus, known from the correspondence of Libanius. Zeller 
(iii. 2, p. 679, n. 2) points to circumstances which show that they must have 
purported to be written to the elder Iamblichus, who died near the time when 
Julian was born (331). He therefore tollows Dodwell (“A Discourse coD- 
cerning the Time of Pythagoras,” cited by Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca) 10 
regarding them as spurious. Dodwell gives what seems a decisive reason for 
rejecting them, namely, that Sopater, who was executed under Constantine 
s referred to as alive. 
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philosopher.” He modified tke doctrine of Plotinus more deeply 
than Porphyry; and the changes he made in it were taken up 
and continued when it came to be systematised by the 
Athénian school. If he does not write so well as Porphyry or 
Proclus, he succeeds in conveying his meaning. And, while 
professedly expounding the tradition of a school, and freely 
borrowing from his predecessors, he always has a distinctive 
drift of his own. 

The surviving works of Iamblichus belonged to a larger 
treatise in which the Pythagorean philosophy was regarded as 
the original source of the tradition he expounds. The whole 
treatise was entitled Suvaywy) tov Ivbayopetwr doypatwv. 
Of the separate works, the first in order is a Life of Pythagoras, 
‘The second is mainly ethical in content, and is a general ex- 
hortation to the study of philosophy(Aoyos wpotpemtexos emt 
oiAocodiav). The remaining three are mathematical’. The 
best gotion of the individual tone of Iamblichus’s thought 
will be given by an abstract of the second book—the Pro- 
trepticus, But first a word must be said on the kind of modi- 
fieation he made in the doctrine of Plotinus. : 

From the references in later writers, it is known that he 
attempted a more systematic analysis of the stages of emana- 
tion by resolving them into subordinate triads. As there are 
traces of this already in Porphyry, and as Proclus earried the 
method much further, the interest of Iamblichus here is that 
he illustrates the continuous effort of the school towards com- 
pleteness and consistency. He dwelt with special emphasis on 
the position that the-eausal process from higher to lower is 

logical, and not in time; and thought it not without danger to 
Suppose.a temporal production of the world even as a mere 
hypothesis. More explicitly than Plotinus or Porphyry, he 
insisted that no individual soul can remain permanently in 
the intelligible world any more than in Tartarus. It is the 
nature of every particular soul to descend periodically and to 
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124 THE DIFFUSION [cH. 
reascend in accordance with a lawof universal nécessity. The 
point where he was most original was, however, his affirma- 
tion, as against Plotinus, that when the soul ‘“‘descends” it 
descends wholly. The whole soul, and not merely a kind of 
effluence of it, is in relation with this world so long as it is here 
at all. There is no “pure soul” that remains exempt from — 
error while the “‘composite nature” is-at fault. If the will 
sins, how can the soul be without sin!? This correction in 
what seemed Plotinus’s over-exalted view was almost uni-— 
versally allowed, and was definitively taken up by Proclw. 
It certainly does not bear out the notion that Iamblichus 
was a thinker who deserted all sobriety in order to turn a~ 
philosophic school into an association of theosophie adepts. 
The Protrepticus is in considerable part made up of excerpts” 
from Plato, Aristotle, ané¢ Neo-Pythagorean writings, butitis — 
at the same time consistently directed to the end of showing 
the importance of theoretical knowledge both*for itself and im 
relation to practice. Contemplation is put first; but, of all the 
school, Iamblichus dwells most on the bearing of knowledge 
upon practical utilities. At the beginning he brings out the 
poirit that general scientific discipline must be communicated 
before philosophy, “as the less before the greater mysteries*. 
We are to regard the constancy of the stellar movements, 580 
that we may be prepared to adapt ourselves to the necessary 
course of things. From scientific knowledge we are to rise Ls 
wisdom (co¢ia) as knowledge of first principles, and finally 4s 
theology. We need knowledge to make use of “‘ goods,” whieh 
without the wisdom to use them are not goods, or rather are 
evils, Things in use (ra Vpnmara) have reference to the body, | 
and the body is to be attended to for the sake of the soul and 
its ruling powers. Each of us is the soul, and knowledge of the — 
soul is knowledge.of oneself. The physician as such does not — 
know himself. Those who practise arts connected not with the : 


; ’ 
body directly but with things that are for the body, are still : 


auapraver, wws dvaudornros Wuxi ; 
* Protrepticus, c. 2, ed. H. Pistelli, p. 10: &s rpo ray peyahur 
paxpa wapadoréor, kal rpd dudogodlas wasdelav. 
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more remote from self-knqwledge, and their arts are rightly 
ealled mechanical. We must exercise the divinest part of the 
soul by the appropriate motions. Now to what is divine in us 
the movements of the whole are akin?. In the part of the soul 
that has rational discourse is the intellectual principle, which 
is thé best that*belongs to the soul. For the sake of this, and 
of the thoughts with which it energises, all else exists. 

While without philosophy practical life cannot be well 
regulated, the theoretic life 1s yet not finally for the sake of 
practice. Rather, mind itself and the divine are the ultimate 
end, the mark at once of the intellectual eye and of love. Itis 
by the power of living the life of theory that we differ from 
other animals. Of reason and prudence there are in them also 
some small gleams, but they have no part in theoretic wisdom; 
_ whereas in accuracy of perception and vigour of impulse many 
of them surpass man. Since, however, we are discoursing with 
men and not with gods, we must mingle exhortations bearing 
on civie and practical life. Now philosophy alons, in relation 
to the other kinds of knowledge, can judge and direct. And 
philosophical knowledge is not only possible but is in one way 
more attainable than other knowledge, because it is of first 
principles, which are better known by nature and are more 
determinate. It is of the highest degree of utility, because it 
definitely makes its object the insight by which the wise man 
judges and the reason which proceeds from insight and is 
expressed in law. And that it is not inaecessible is shown by 
the eagerness with which students devote themselves to it. 
Unlike other scientific pursuits, it demands no special ap- 
pliances or conditions of time and place. 

After further elaborating this argument, Iamblichus pro- 
ceeds to infer from “common notions” that insight (ppovners) 
48 most to be chosen for itself, and not for the sake of other 
things. Suppose a man to have everything else and to suffer 
from a malady in the part of him that has insight, life would 
hot be for him a gift to chocse, for none of its other goods 

if 

* Proir, 5, p. 3lerga & év qyir Gely firyyereis eloe Kurpoess ai Tou wqvris. { 
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would be of any use to him*. Insight, therefore, cannot be a 
mere means to gaining other things. The way too in which 
death is shunned proves the soul’s love of knowledge; for it 
flees what it does not know, the dark and the unapparentyand 
by nature pursues what is plain to sight and knowakle?, And 
although, as they that declare the mysteries say, our sotils are 
bound to our bodies to pay the penalty of some antenatal 
offence, yet, in so far as human life has the power of sharing 
in divine and immortal intellect, man appears as a god in 
relation to the other things that are on earth. . 

lamblichus next argues on Aristotelian grounds that man 


has a natural end, and that this end is that which in the ‘ 


genetic order, fulfilling itself as this does continuously, is the 
latest to be perfected*. Now in human development mental 
insight is that which is last attained. This then is the final _ 
good of man. For we must at length stop at something that 


is good in itself. Otherwise, by viewing each thing in turn as — 


a means toOssome extraneous end, we commit ourselves to a 


progess to infinity. Yet, though insight is not properly a 
utility, but a good to be chosen for itself, it also furnishes the 


greatest utilities to human life, as may be seen from the arts. 
Just as the physician needs a knowledge of nature, \so;the 
lawgiver and the moralist need theoretical knowledge, thought 
of another kind, if they are to regulate the social life of man. 
The relation of this knowledge to the whole of life is like that 


| 


of sight to physical action. In itself it simply judges and ‘ 


shows, but without it we could do nothing or very little. 

Those who enjoy the pleasure of insight enjoy most the 
perfection of life in itself; an enjoyment which is to be dis- 
tinguished from incidental pleasures, received while living but 
not springing essentially from the proper activity of life. The 
difficulty of living the theoretic life here, comes from the 

 Protr. 8, p. 45: ef yap kal wavra tis Exot, dtehPapudvos dé dy Kal voody Te 
Ppovotvri, ob>y alperds 6 Bios~ obdéey yap Gdehos ob dé rSv G\\ww dyabur. ° 

* Protr. 8, p. 46: xal ra pebyew 5é¢rav Odvaroy robs mwoddovs delxvuct THY 
Pioudhear ris Wuyiis. pet-ye yap a AY yeyraoket, rd oxoTades Kal TO 7 GAO, 
proc d¢ dine Td Pavepdy Kal rd yrucrir. 
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éonditions pf human nature; for now we have to be constantly 
doing things that have relation to needs. This is most of all 
the lot of those deemed happiest by the many. If, however, 
wesprepare ourselves by philosophising, we may hope, having 
returned whence we came, to live in untroubled contemplation 
of divine truth. Thus Iamblichus is led from the Aristotelian 
ideal of the contemplative life to the thought of the Phaedo, 
that philosophising is a kind of dying; death being nothing 
but the separation of the soul from the body to live a life by 
| itself. Our soul can never perceive truth in its purity till it 1s 
released. To prepare it for such knowledge, and to approach 
that knowledge as near as possible while we live, we must 
purify the soul from all that comes to it from the body,— 
from common desires and fears, care about needs, and the 
hindrances thrown in the way by external sense. The genuine 
virtues of courage, temperance and justice proceed from the 
insight reached by philosophic purification; the virtues that 
result from a balancing of pleasures and pains are a mere 
adumbration of virtue. When a distinction is drawn betaveen 
the lot in Hades of the uninitiated and of the initiated, we 
may understand by the truly initiated (‘vapO@nxogpopoe wev 
TOAXoL, Banyo. 5é te 7radpo.’) no other than those who have 
become purified through philosophy. Those who do not arrive 
in Hades as purified souls, quickly become subject to rebirth 
in new bodies. Therefore, since the soul is immortal, there is 
for it no eseape from ills and no safety except to acquire as 
much goddness and insight as possible. 

The character of the philosopher is next set forth by an ex- 
cerpt of the celebrated passage in the Theaetetus. An account 
of the ideal philosophic education is adapted from the seventh 
book of the Republic. The Platonic view is enforced that the 
special function of philosophy is to remove from the soul the 
accretion that comes to it from birth, and to purify that 
energy of it to which the power of reason belongs’. The argu- 
ment of the Gorgias is then 4aken up, that the intemperate 
soul, which would be ever getting and spending, Is like a 

rs Protr, 16, p. 83:73 yap wepuupely ri -yéverw dwo ris wuxyas Kal exxabalpelr : 
Tw NoylferOa: Suvauévny abris évépyear udduora alry wpooyjKet. sas 
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“leaky vessel,” while orderliness in the soul resembles healtn 
in the body. After some further dev elopment of this topie, 
Jamblichus. returns to the point that philosophy is thé most 
directive of all the arts (7yewovrewtarn Tacav TeV Texven). 
Hence most pains ought to be spent in learning it. An art of 
dealing with words, indeed, might be learned im a short Aime, 
so that the disciple should be no worse than the teacher; but 
the excellence that comes from practice i¢ only to be acquired 
by much time and diligence. The envy of men, too, attaches 
itself to rapid acquisitions of every kind; praise is more 
readily accorded to those that have taken long to acquire, 
‘Further, every acquirement ought to be used for a good end. 
He that aims at all virtue is best when he is useful to most, 
Now that which is most useful to mankind is justice. But 
for any one to know the right distribution of things and to 
be a worker with the true law of human life, he must have 
acquired the directive knowledge that can only be given by 
philosophy. ,, 

Igmblickus then goes on to argue that even if one were to 
arise exempt from wounds and disease and pain, and gigantic 
of stature, and adamantine of body and soul, he could in the 
long run secure his own preservation only by aiding justice. 
An evil so monstrous as tyranny arises from nothing but law- 

lessness. Some wrongly deem that men are not themselves the 
causes of their being deprived of freedom, but are forcibly 
deprived of it by the tyrant. To think that a king or tyrant 
arises from anything but lawlessness and greed is foliy®. When 
law and justice have departed from the multitude, then, since _ 
human life cannot go on without them, the care of them has 
to pass over to one. The one man whom some suppdse able by 
his single power to dissolve justice and the law that exists for 
the common good of all, is of flesh like the rest and not of — 
adamant. It is not in his power to strip men of them against 
their will. On the contrary, he survives by restoring them 


1 Protr. 20, Pp. OT: rdv re ad dperijs as Tis cupwacns hie. Sait 
Tivos Gp Néyou 7 Epyou dpurros ely rotoOros 3° ay ely 6 wreloros wper 
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when they; have failed. Lawlessness then being the cause of 
such great evils, and order being so great a good, there is no 
means of attaining happiness but to make law preside over 
one’s own life. 

The Protrepticus concludes with an interpretation of thirty- 
nine Pythagorean ‘“‘symbols,”’ or short precepts which are 
taken as cryptic expressions of philosophic truths. In their 
literal meaning, Iamblichus says, they would be nonsensical; 
but, according to the ‘“‘reserve” (éyeuv@ia) inculeated by 
Pythagoras on his disciples, not all of them were intended to 
be understood easily by those who run (rois drA@s dxovovew 
é€ ériSpouhs Te évtuyydvouctv). Iamblichus proposes to give 
the solutions of them all, without making an exception of 
those that fell under the Pythagorean reserve. 

The interpretations contain many pomts of interest. If 
the precepts were ever literal ‘‘taboos,”’ not a trace of this 
character i is xetained. The last given, which was generally 
understood to command abstinence from animal food, is in- 
terpreted simply as inculeating justice with fit regara for 
what is of kindred nature and sympathetic treatment of the 
life that is like our own?. The absence of any reference to the 
literal meaning seems to indicate that, Iamblichus did not 
follow Porphyry on this point. In interpreting the “symbols” 
relating to theology, if the whole of what he says is fairly 
considered, he seems to give them a turn against credulity; 
his last word being that that which is to be believed is that 
‘which is demonstrable. One of them runs, ‘“‘ Mistrust nothing 
marvellous about the gods, nor about the divine opinions.” 
After pointing out generally the weakness of man’s faculties, 
which should prevent him from judging rashly as to what is 
possible to the gods, Iamblichus goes on to explain more par- 
tieularly that by “the divine opinions” (ra Geta doypara) are 
meant those of the Pythagorean philosophy, and that they 
are proved by cogent demonstration to be necessarily true*. 

* Protr. 21, p. 125: 7d 62 *éupixuw dwéxou’ emt dixacoolrny mporpéwet Kal 
Tacay Thy rob cwyyevois Tint Kal riw THs Ouolas {ws drodoy7 Kal awpos re 
Toalra whelova. a — 
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The precept therefore means: Acquire mathema*ical know- 
ledge, so that you may understand the nature of demonstra- 
tive evidence, and then there will be no room for mistrust. —_ 
That is also what is meant in reference to the gods'. The 
truth about the whole, Iamblichus says in another place, is 
concealed and hard to get hold of, but is to be sought and _ 
tracked out by man through philosophy, which, receivihg 
some small sparks from nature, kindles them into a flame 
and makes them more active by the sciences that proceed from _ 
herself*. Many of the sayings are interpreted as commending 
the method of philosophising from intelligible principles set- 
ting forth the nature of the stable and incorporeal reality. 
The “Italic” philosophy—which had long since come to be 
regarded as a doctrine of incorporeal being—is to be preferred 
before the Ionic*. The precept, not to carve the image of a god — 
on a ring (‘@eod tu7rov un eriyAude Saxtudio’) is interpreted 
to mean, “Think of the gods as incorporeal‘,”’> The model of 
method for the discovery of truth about divine things is, as 
has ‘been said, that of mathematics. Thus the precept “ev 
od@u? cyife’ is turned against the method of search by a 
series of dichotomies, aml in favour of a process which leads” 
directly to truth without ambiguity becanse each step of the 
way is demonstratively certain as soon as it is taken’. The 
special bearing of the Pythagorean philosophy, with its appeal 
to equality and proportion, on the virtue of justice (7 
TeXeLoTaTHy apeT7r) is dwelt on’. Then, in nearing the e 
* This extended interpretation, with its preface about the inadequacy of 
human judgments on divine things, comes out ‘of its proper place. The 
“symbol,” which is the twenty-fifth, is also explained in due order (p- 121), 
and there the preface is omitted and the whole runs thus: Td dé ‘rept Gea¥ 
pnder Gavwacror drigre: unde repl Gelwy Soyydrwr’ mporpérer wervevat Kal xraqdat 
éxeiva Ta pabjuara, 60’ d obx dmerhoas obxérs wept Gedy Kal mepl Olu doyparer 
éxwr 7a wadypara cal ras érurrnuorexas arodeizers, . 
® Protr. 21, p. 116: érel yap dréxpugdos Giger wept rol rarrds dAjgea, kal ' 
SvePnparos ixayOs- Syrnréa 32 Suws dvOpimy xal ecyvevréa uddurra dia pido 
goplas. did yap ANAou twos éxirndeduaros ofrws ddivarov’ abrn dé muxpd THE 
evatouara mapa Tis pirews hauSdvovca Ral dravel épodiafouevy Cwwrupel TE “ne 
kai peyebiver wal évepyéorepa dia Trav wap’ atris uaqudrwy awepydfera 
(* Protr. 21, p. 125: xporiua ry "Irahixiw gchoropiay iy Ta dodpara Kall 
aura Gewpodoay rijs "luvs ris ra cduara eporyouperwsrerurKomOUMer Ms: 
* Protr. 21, p. 120. 5 Protr. 21, pp. 118-119. 6 Protr. 21, p- 
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Tamblichus points out as ane incitement to philosophise, that 
of all kinds of knowledge philosophy alone has no touch of 
envy or of joy in others’ ill, since it shows that men are all 
akia and of like affections and subject in common to unfore- 
seen changes of fortune. Whence it promotes human sym- 
pathy and mutual love’. | _ 


8. The School of Iamblichus. 


After the death of Iamblichus; his school dispersed itself 
over the whole Roman Empire?. His most brilliant disciple 
was Sopater, a man of ambitious temperament, who, as 
Eunapius expresses it, thought to change the purpose of 
Constantine by reason. He did in fact succeed in gaining 
a high position at Court; but in the struggle of intrigue his 
enemies at last got the better of him, and he was condemned 
by the Christian emperor to be executed, apparently on a 
charge of magic. According to Eunapius, he was accused of 
binding the winds so as to prevent the arrival of the ships on 
which Constantinople depended for its supply of corn?. ” 

Both now and for some time later, philosophers and others 
who were not even nominal adherents of Christianity could 
be employed by Christian rulers. Eustathius, another of 
lamblichus’s disciples, was sent by Constantius on an embassy 
to Persia. Themistius, who was an Aristotelian, held offices 
at a later period. The Christians themselves, long after the 
death of Fulian, were still for the most part obliged to resort 
to the philosophical schools for their scientific culture’, The 
contest in the world, however, was now effectively decided, 


‘and the cause represented by the philosophers was plainly 


seen to de the losing one. Of its fortunes, and of the personali- 
tes of its adherents, we get a faithful picture from Eunapius, 
Whose life of Aedesius is especially interesting for the passages 
showing the feelings with which the triumph of the Church 
Was regarded. Aedesius was the successor of Iamblichus at 
r Proir. 21, p. 123. 
Eunap. Vitae (Iamblichus): @\\or pév yap 4\Aaxo ray elpnuévaw dusdmrav 


hexpiOncay els Gragas*riv ‘Puaixhy érixpdrecav. 


Eunap. Vitae (Aedesius). ‘ Zeller, iii. 2, p. 739. 
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Pergamum in Mysia. The biographer, it may be noted, dis- 
tinctly tells us that he had no reputation for theurgy. The 
marvels he connects with his name relate to the clairvoyance 
of Sosipatra, the wife of Eustathius. Aedesius educated:the 
sons of Eustathius and Sosipatra; hence the connexton. One 
of them, Antoninus, took up his abode at the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, whither came the youth eager for philosophieal 
knowledge. To him again, as to Aedesius, no theurgical ae- 
complishments are ascribed; a possible reason in both cases, 
Eunapius suggests, being concealment on account of the 
hostility of the new rulers of the world. Those who put be- 
fore him logical problems were immediately satisfied; those 
who threw out anything about “‘diviner” inquiries found him 
irresponsive as a statue. He probably did not himself regard 
it as supernatural prescience when he uttered the prophecy, 
afterwards held for an oracle, that soon ‘“‘a fabulous and 
formless darkness shall tyrannise over the fairest things on 
earth” (xai°re pvOaddes Kal deLdés oxdTos TUpavyncet TA ETI 
yis'eddXcTa)*. The accession of Julian to the empire created 
no Fusion in the most clear-sighted of the philosophers. Chry- 
santhius, one of his instructors in the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
was pressingly invited by him to come and join him in the 
restoration of Hellenism. Deterred, the biographer says, by 
unfavourable omens, he declined. The Emperor neverthe- 
less conferred on him, in association with his wife Melite, 
the high-priesthood of Lydia*. This he accepted: but, fore 
warned of the failure of Julian’s attempt to revive the ancient 
worship, he altered as little as possible during his tenure of 


1 Cf. Gibbon on the “ Final Destruction of Paganism,” where the prediction 
is quoted in a note. (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J, B. Bury 
vol. iii. p. 208.) In the chapter referred to, however, Gibbon antedated the 
disappearance of pagan rites; as may be seen from the lives of philosophers 
later than Eunapius’s period. With the impression made on the bi — 
it is interesting to compare his contemporary St Jerome's description, cited 
by Grote at the end of the preface to his Plato, of the desertion of the philo- 
sophie schools. Who now, asks the Chftstian Father, reads Plato or Aristotle? 
“ Rusticanos vero et piscatores nostros totus orbis loquitur, universus mum 
sonat.”’ 

* Eunap. Vitae (Maximus). Melite was a kinswonran of Eunapius, and 
Chrysanthius became his teacher in philosophy. i | 
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office; sa that there was lardly any disturbance there when 
the state of things was again reversed; whereas elsewhere the 
upheavals and depressions were violent. This was at the time 
looked upon as an example of his unerring foresight, derived 
from thé knowledge of divine things communicated by his 
Pythagorean masters?. It was added, that he knew how to 
make use of his gift,of prevision; this, no doubt, in contrast 
with Maximus?. | 

Maximus and Chrysanthius were fellow-pupils of Aedesius, 
end were united in their devotion to theurgy. When Julian 
was first attracted to the philosophic teachers of his time, the 
aged Aedesius had commended him to his disciples Eusebius 
and Chrysanthius, who were present, and Priscus and Maxi- 
mus, who’were then absent from Pergamum. Eusebius, whose 
special interest was in logical studies, spoke with disparage- 
ment of theurgy, but Julian’s curiosity was excited by what he 
heard. To satisfy it, he visited Maximus at Ephesus, at whose 
suggestion he sent for Chrysanthius also. Under Maximus and — 
Chrysanthius he continued his philosophical studies. It may 
have been his interest in theurgy that led him to seek initia- 
tion, during his visit to Greece, in the Eleusinian mysteries; 
though his argument afterwards for being initiated was merely 
compliance with ancient usage; he treats it as a matter of 
‘coutse that such ceremonies can make no difference to the 
soul’s lot, When he had become Emperor, he invited Maximus 
with Chrysanthius, and afterwards Priscus, to Court. Unlike 
Chrysanthius, Maximus, when he found the omens unfavour- 
able, persisted till he got favourable ones. In power, as 
Eunapius frankly acknowledges, he displayed a want of 
moderation which led to his being treated afterwards with 
great severity. He was put to death under Valens, as the 


* Eunap. Vitae (Chrysanthius): épav yoor ay ris atray &gyoe maddor 7a 
frbueva, 4 mpohéyew ra péddovra, orws drarra dipGpe Kat cuveNdpBarer, woravel 
Fapuy Te kal curwy Trois Peois. < 

2 Th. : €Gavpdcln your érl rovros, ws oi pévor dewds Ta péANorra wporoeir, 
mane Kal Tois yrworBeiot xpjoacha. 

(Or. vn, 239 BC: rotros pér, ols dilws rod punOiwar BeBlurat, kal pty 
Bundeiow of Beol ras duorBas dxepalous puddrrovet, Tois 5€ poxOnpois obbéy érre 
Tice Kav clow Tov lepav elopphowss wepBbhur. 
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penalty of having been consulted regarding divingtions about 
the Emperor’s successor. Priscus, we learn!, had beer from 
his youth up a person of rather ostentatious gravity and re- 
serve. He was, however, no pretender, but maintained ‘the 
philosophic character consistently during the reign of Julian; 
nor was he afterwards accused of any abuse of power. He 
died at the time when the Goths were ravaging Greece (396-8), 
Preserving always his grave demeanour, says Eunapius, and 
laughing at the weakness of mankind, he perished along with 
the sanctuaries of Hellas, having lived to be over ninety; 
while many cast away their lives through grief or were killed 
by the barbarians. During the events that followed Julian’s 
reign (361-863), the biographer was himself a youth?, He was 
born probably in 346 or 847, and died later than 4P4. 

Of the literary activity ef the school during the period from 
the death of Iamblichus to the end of the fourth century, 
there is not much to say. Many of the philoscphers seem to 
have confinéd themselves to oral exposition. Chrysanthius 
wrote much, but none of his works have come down to us. 
We-have reports of the opinions of Theodore of Asine’, an 
immediate disciple both df Porphyry and of Iamblichus. His 
writing seems to have taken the form chiefly of commentaries. 
Proclus had a high opinion of him and frequently cites him. 
We learn that with Plotinus he maintained the passionlesstiess 
and uninterrupted activity of the higher part of the soul; and 
that he defended Plato’s position on the equality of the sexes. 
Dexippus, another disciple of Iamblichus, wrote, in the form of 
a dialogue with a pupil, a work on the Aristotelian Categories 
which survives‘. The book De Mysteriis, long attributed to 
Iamblichus himself, is now considered only as illustrating the 
general direction of his school’. Its most distinctive feature JS 
insistence on the necessity and value of ceremonial religion for 

1 Eunap. Vitae (Priscus). : 

* Eunap. Vitae (Maximus): cal 6 radra ypdgwy éxaidedero ar’ exelvous Tous 
Xpdvous ais dy wal els épjBous dpre rear. | : 

3 Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 724 ff. 

‘ Zeller, iii. 2, p. 737, n. 1. 

* An edition of it was published at Oxford by Galein 1678, with 
version and notes and a reconstruction of Porphyry’s letter to Aneb pe 4 
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vi] : OF NEO-PLATONISM 135 
the mass of mankind, and indeed for all but an inappreciable 
minority. It is admittedly well-written, as is also the little 
book of Sallust De Diis et Mundo. This Sallust, as Zeller? 
proved against doubts that had been raised, was certainly the 
friend of Julian known from the Emperor’s Orations and 
front references in the historians; and the book may have 
béen put forth with a popular aim as a defence of the old 
religious system now restored and to be justified in the light 
of philosophy. A noteworthy point in it is the apology for 
animal sacrifices. As in the De Mysteriis, the higher place of 
philosophy is saved by the position that the incorporeal gods 
are in no way affected by prayer or sacrifice or by any kind 
of ceremony, and are moved by no passions. The forms of 
traditional religion, it is nevertheless maintained, are sub- 

jectively useful to men, and its modes of speech admit of a 
rational interpretation. The book ends by affirming the posi- 
tion, of the Republic, that virtue would be sufficient for 
happiness even if there were no rewards reserved for it in 
another life. , ear 
it is a reply. The later edition by Parthey (Berlin, 1857) is based on Gale’s. 
English readers will find an exact account of tHe sceptical queries of Porphyry, 
and of the solutions given by the author, in Maurice’s Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, vol. i. 

1 Edited by Orelli, with Latin version and notes, in 1821, and included in 

Mullach’s Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, vol. iti. (1881). 

* iii. 2, p. 734. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE POLEMIC AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 


Is taking up the defence of the old against the new re- 

ligious institutions of the Roman Empire, the Neo-Platonists 

were simply continuing the attitude-of earlier philosophical 

culture. From the time when the new religious phenomenon, __ 
was first consciously recognised—that is to say, from about . 
the beginning of the second century—it had aroused an in- 
stinctive antagonism among men who were as far from be- 
heving the pagan myths as the Christians themselves. The 
outlines of the apology for._paganism, so far as it can be re- 
covered, remain from first to last without essential modifica- 
tion. Celsus, writing in the second century, conceives _the 
problem to ke that of reconciling philosophical theism with 
diversities of national worship. It may be solved, in his view, 
by supposing the supreme Deity to have allotted different 
regions to subordinate divine powers, who may either be 
called gods, as by the Greeks, or angels, as by the Jews. 
Then, to show that the Christians have no philosophical 
advantage, he points to the declarations of Greek thinkers 
that there is one supreme God, and that the Deity has no 
visible form. On the other side, he insists on the resemblances 
between Hebrew and Greek legends. Greek mythology, he 
remarks, has in common with Christianity its stories of in- 
carnations. In other religions also resurrections are spoken Of. 
Such are those of Zamolxis in Scythia and of Rhampsinitus 
among the Egyptians. Among the Greeks too there are cases 
in which mortal men have been represented as raised t0 
divinity. Noah’s flood may have been borrowed from Deu- 
calion’s, and the idea of Satan from the Greek Titanomachies. 
The more intelligent Jews and Christians are ashamed of much 
in Biblical history, and try to explain it allegorically. What 
is supposed to be distinctive of Christian ethies has been put 
better, because more temperately, by the Greek philos 
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Plato holds much the same view about the difficulty ther 
is fox a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. He 
declares likewise that evil is never to be returned for evil. 
Tlie reproach of idolatry against the non-J udaic religions is a 
calumny. Statues are not regarded as deities, but only as aids 
todtvotion. To the highest God, as all agree, only the worship 
of the mind ought to be offered. But why should not hymns 
be addressed to beneficent visible powers like the sun, or to 
mental attributes such as Wisdom, represented by Athena? 

.Piety is more complete when it has regard to all the varied 
manifestations of divinity in the world’. 

On their side, the Christians were quite willing to appeal to 
philosophers and poets who had had ideas of a purer religion 
than that of the multitude. All such ideas, they maintained, 
were borrowed from the Hebrew.Scriptures. Philo had pre- 
viously taken that view; and Numenius, among men who 
attgched themselves to the Hellenic tradition, was at least 
thought to have been ready to allow something of the same 
kind. Theodoret, early in the fifth century, 1s sareastic*upon 
the ignorance displayed by the pagans of his time, who are 
not aware of the fact, to be learned from their own sages, that 
the Greeks owed most of their knowledge of the sciences and 
arts to the “barbarians®.” As against unmodified Judaism, 
the Christians could find support forsome of their own positions 
in the appeal to religious reformers like Apollonius of Tyana; 
who, condemning blood-offerings as. he did on more radical 
grounds than themselves, was yet put forward by the apolo- 
gists of paganism as a half-divine personage. So far did this 
go that Hierocles, the Proconsul of Bithynia who wrote 
against the Christians in the time of Diocletian, gave his 
ecclesiastical antagonist Eusebius oceasion to treat the part 

_of his book that dealt with Apollonius as the only part worth 
replying to. And Porphyry, in whom the Christians saw their 
most dangerous adversary, himself made a distinct claim to 

e 


* See Keim’s reconstruction of the arguments of Celsus from Origen’s reply 
(Celeus’ Wahres Wort, 1873). 

* See p. 89 of Ntumann’s prolegomena to his reconstruction of Julian's 
Work against the Christians, to be spoken of later. 
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138 THE POLEMIC [OH., . 
what we should now call religious as-distinguished from philo- _ 
sophical liberty in the matter of food and of sacrificing.» Nor 
was any objection usually raised by the authorities to re- 
forming sects that aimed at personal holiness. The Roman 
Government even looked upon it as part of its own finction 
to repress savage rites, such as human sacrifices. Whénce 
then sprang the repugnance almost uniformly to be observed 
in the statesmen, philosophers and men of letters who were 
brought into contact with the new religion? For they were : 
quite prepared to appreciate a monotheistic worship, and to- 
welcome anything that afforded a real prospect of moral re- 
form. | 
We might be tempted to find the cause in the want of | 
culture among ordinary Christians. Julian, for example, who 
detested the ‘“‘uneducated Cynics” of his time, ean think of 
nothing worse to say of them than that they resemble the 
Christian monks (drotaxttorai)}, The only difference is that 
the Cynics donot make a business of gathering alms; and per- 
haps this is only because they can find no plausible pretext. 
It is those, he adds, who have shown no capacity for rhetorical 
or philosophical culture that rush straight to the profession of 
Cynicism*, Yet, he goes on to admit, there is really, as the 
Cynics claimed on their own behalf, a “shorter path” to philo- 
sophie virtue than the normal one of intellectual discipline. 
The shorter path is, however, the more difficult; requiring 
greater and not less vigour of mind and firmness of will. Of 
those who took it were the elder Cynics like Diogenes. The 
true as distinguished from the false Cynic remained, in fact, _ 
for Julian as for Epictetus, a hero among philosophers. This 
was part of the Stoical tradition continued into Neo-Plato- 
nism. And, as we know, it was a commonplace with philo- 
sophie preachers to make light of mental accomplishments a5 
compared with moral strength. Besides, the Christians had 
among them men of rhetorical training who were not without 





1 Or. Vit. 224 a—c, 

* Or. vil. 225 B: tGv Jyropixay of dvcuabéorara Kai ob8' b bor’ aurod patie 
"Epmod ri yAarray ExxabapOjvar Guvdpevor, ppevwOjwat de “ovde mpos 
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knowledge of philosophy. The antagonism therefore cannot 
be eccounted for altogether on this line. 

The truth is that the Graeco-Roman world had a perception, 
vague at first but gradually becoming clearer, of what was to 
be meant by Christian theocracy. When Tacitus spoke of the 
“exitiabilis superstitio,” he had doubtless come face to face, 
as Pro-consul of Asia, with nascent Catholicism. In the fourth 
century, the new types of the fanatical monk and the domi- 
neering ecclesiastic were definitely in the world, and we may 

» see by the expressions of Eunapius the intense antipathy they 
aroused!. Already in the second century, Celsus, while he 
treated the Gnostic sects, with their claims to a higher “ know- 
ledge,” as having a perfect right to the Christian name, was 
evidently much more struck by the idea of a common creed 
which was to be humbly accepted. This was the distinctive 
idea of that which he recognises as the “ great Church” among 
the Christians. It is remarkable that, in dealing with the 
claims of Christianity generally, and not with the strange 

_tenets of some speculative sects, the defender of the “estab- 
lished order in the Roman State treats philosophy as thse true, 
wisdom by which everything is to’ be tested, and reproaches 

’ the reyolutionary innovators on the ground that they say to 
their dupes, ‘‘Do not examine.” Celsus was probably 2 
Roman official; and he may have seen already some of the 
political aims of the new society. For of course the word 
“catholic” as applied to the Church was not intended to 
remain without a very tangible meaning. The Christian apolo- 
gists of the second century are already looking forward to 
spiritual control over the public force of the Empire*. A verse 
of the New Testament by which the claim was held to be made 
is pointed to by Julian in arguing that the Christians are not ~ 
legitimate successors of the Israelites. Christ, according to 
the view of the Church, was the prophet that Moses foretold, 
7 Eunap. Vitae (Aedesius): dra éreiypyor Tots lepois rémocs rods KaAoupéerous 
Rovaxots, drOpdarous wiv xara rd eldos, 5 8 Blos avrois oudins,...ruparvaxiy “yep 
elxev ‘ourlay rire was dvO@pwros péhawar Popov écO7Ta Kal Syuoclg Bovhdmeros 

wa iP, ~— 
® See Renan, Mire.Auréle. The alternative imposed by the Church om they... 
Empire was, Renan says, to persecute or to become a theocracy. |) 
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of whom it was said, “that every seul, which wil? not hear 
that prophet, shall be destroyed from among the people” 
(Acts iii. 23). The Church possessed the teachings of Christ, 
and was a living body with the right to declare them authori- 
tatively. The true religion was not now, as under an ‘earlier 
dispensation, for one chosen race, but for the whole world. 
Hence the whole world was bound to hegr and to obey it. 
The reply of Julian was that the application of the prediction 
supposed to have been made was false. Moses never had the 
least idea that his legislation was to be abrogated, but in- 
tended it for all time. The prophet he meant was simply a 
prophet that should renew his own teaching of the law. The 
law was for the Jews only, and the Christians had no claim to 
represent them. The Jewish religion had its proper place as 
one national religion among ethers. It was open even to those 
who were not born under it to adopt it as their own if they 
chose; but they should have submitted to all its obligations. 
The care of tlte Jews about religious observances, and their 
readiness to face persecution on behalf of them, are contrasted 
by the Emperor in one place with the laxity and indifference 
of the Greeks. They are in part pious, he says, worshipping as 
they do the God who.rules the visible world, whom we also ~ 
serve under other names. In this only are they in error, that 
they arrogate to themselves alone the worship of the one true 
God, and think that to us, “the nations,” have been assigned 
none but gods whom they themselves do not deign to regard 
at all’, 
Julian, we see, had no hostility to Hebrew religion as sueh. 
On the contrary, he agrees with Porphyry in showing special 
friendliness to it in so far as its monotheism may be taken to 
coincide with that of philosophy. The problem presented to 
the Empire by Judaism, so difficult at an earlier period, had 
now become manageable through the ending of all political 
aspirations on the part of the Jewish community. The ques- 
tion as to the respective merits of Hebrew and Greek religion, 
if no new question had arisen, would soon have been reduced 
_* Ep. 63 (ed. Hertlein). ddatovelg SapBapuxg, adds Julian, pds rare 
dwévoay érapfévres. uh; be 
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"to a topic,of the schools, The system, at once philosophical 
and political, of the classical world in its dealings with religion, 
was not of course “religious liberty” in its modern sense. In 
a congeries of local worships, mostly without definite creeds, 
the question of toleration for dissentients had scarcely arisen. 
The position reached by the representatives of ancient thought, 
and allowed in practice, was that the national religions might 
all be preserved, not only as useful, but as adumbrations of 
divine truth. To express that truth adequately is the business 

“ of philosophy and not of popular religion. Philosophy is to be 
perfectly free. This is laid down explicitly by Julian’. Thus, 
according to the system, philosophy is cosmopolitan and is an 
unfettered inquiry into truth. Religion is local and is bound 
to the performance of customary rites. Those who are in quest 
of a deeper knowledge will not think of changing their ances- 
tral religion, but will turn to some philosophical teacher. At 
the same time, the religions are to be moralised*. Priests are 
to ‘be men of exemplary life, and are to be treated with high 
respect, The harmony of the whole system had of cours= been 
broken through by Christianity, which, after the perjod of 
attempted repression by force, had now been for more than a 

‘generation the religion of the Empire. Julian’s solution of the 
problem, renewed by his reversal of the policy of his uncle, 
was to grant a formal toleration to all*. Both sides are for- 
bidden to use violence, which is entirely out of place where 
opinions are concerned’. Nevertheless. for dignities, “the 
; 1 Or. v.1 70 nc. For those of ordinary capacity (rois idusrais) the utility of 

divine myths is sufficiently conveyed through symbols without rational under- 
standing. For those of exceptional intelligence (rois wepurvois) there can be 
no utility without investigation into truth of reason, continued to the end, 

OK aldgt kai wictre: waddov dddorpias dbEns 7 TH opeTépg Kara vour évepyela. 

* See Ep. 49. The progress of Hellenism is not sufficient without moral 
reform. The example set by the Christians of philanthropy to strangers, and 
by the Jews of supporting their own poor, ought to be followed by the Greeks. 
Anciently, continues Julian, this belonged to the Hellenic tradition, as 1s 
shown by the words of Eumaeus in the Odyssey (xiv. 56). 

_* The earliest edicts of Constantine had simply proclaimed a toleration of 
Christianity; but these, it was well understood, were a mere preliminary to 
its acceptance as the State religion. Julian stripped the Church of the 
privileges, over and above toleration, which it had acquired in the meantime. 

* Ep. 52, 438 B: Meyw de welPecPar xp Kal duidoxerPar robs dvOpar ous, ov =a | 
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pious’’—that is to say, the adherents of the old religions— 
are to be preferred?. Christians are not allowed to be pyblic 
teachers of Grecian letters; the reason assigned being that the 
Greek poets, historians and orators treat the gods with honour, 
whereas the Christians speak dishonourably of them. Fis un- 
worthy of an educated or of a good man to teach one tking 
and to think another. Let them either change their views 
about the theology of the Greeks or confiné themselves to the 
exposition of their own?. 


By this policy there is no reason to think that the Emperor _ 


was putting back a process by which captive Greece might 


again have led the conqueror captive. The Church absolutely 
needed the elements of culture if it was to rule the world; and 


it could find them only in the classical tradition. It was now 
in more or less conscious possession of its own system, which 
was precisely the antithesis of the system which Julian desired 
to restore. A religion had been revealed which ¢laimed to be 
true for all. Philosophy, so far as it was serviceable, could be 
treated as a preparation for it or as an instrument in defining 
its dogtrines, but could have no independent standing-ground. 
Letters, in the hands of ecelesiastics, could furnish the gram- 
matical and rhetorical training without which the reign of @ 
“spiritual power” would have been impossible. The new 
system, however, was as, yet far from being fully at work. 
Christian pupils, we must remember, continued to frequent 
the pagan schools much later. Thus there was evidently no 
insuperable prejudice by which they would have been univer- 
sally excluded from a liberal education not subjugated to ec- 
clesiastical authority. If then by any possibility the advance 
of the theocratic idea could have been checked, it is clear that 
the Emperor took exactly the right measures. The cl : 

authors were to be seen, so far as public authority could secure 
it, under the light of the tradition to which they themselves 
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belonged. Pupils were nat to be systematically taught in the 
schoals of the Empire that the pagan gods were “evil demons,” 
and that the heroes and sages of antiquity were among the 
damned. And, hopeless as the defeated party henceforth was 
of a change of fortune, Julian’s memory furnished’a rallying- 
pout for those who now devoted themselves to the preserva- 
tion of the older culture interpreted by itself. Marinus, in 
writing the biography of Proclus, dates his death “in the 
124th year from the reign of Julian.”’ Thus the actual effect 
of his resistance to that system of ecclesiastical rule which 
afterwards, to those who again knew the civic type of life, 
appeared as a “Kingdom of Darkness,’’ may have been to 
prolong the evening twilight. 

All who have studied the career of Julian recognise that his 
great aim was to preserve “Hellenism,” by which he meant 
Hellenic civilisation. Of this the ancient religion was for him 

the symbol. The myths about the gods are not to be taken 
literally. The marriage of Hyperion and Thea, for example, is 
a poetic fable’. What the poets say, along with the Givine 
. element in it, has also much that is human*. Pure truth, 
unmixed with fable, is fo be found in the philosophers, and 
especially in Plato*. On the Jewish reljgion, the Emperor's. 
position sometimes appears ambiguous. He easily finds, in the 
Old Testament, passages from which to argue that the God of 
_ Israel is simply a tribal god like those of the nations. His 
Serious opinion, however, seems to have been that the Hebrew 
prophets had arrived at an expression, less pure indeed than 
that of the Greek philosophers, but quite real, of the unity of 


' Or. rv. 186.0: ui} 8 curdvacuiv unde yduous brokapBdvwmer, drier Kal 
Fapadote ris wowrixs movens abipuara. 

® Ib. 137 c: aa ra mer Trav wore yalpew édowuer’ Eyer yap werd Tov Gelov 
TOAD Kal 7d. dr Opdyrwov. 

* Julian, however, like the Neo-Platonists generally, is unwilling to allow 
that Plato could ever have intended to treat the poetic legends with dis- 
respect. In Or. vr. 237 Bc, he cites as an example of evhdge wepl ra Tar Gear 
dviuara, the well-known passage inthe Timaeus, 40 p, about the gods that 
have left descendants among us, whom we cannot refuse to believe when they 


tell us of their own ancestors. This, he says, might have been ironical (as 
evidently many tock it to be) if put in the mouth of Socrates; but Timaeus, _ 
to whom it is actually assigned, had no reputation for irony. Remy gee 
' Bese 
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144 THE POLEMIC 7 fem 
divine government. In one passage—than which no better 
could be found to illustrate the antithesis between “ Hebra- 
ism” and “ Hellenism’’—he compares them to men seeinga __ 
great light as through a mist, and unable to describe what 
they see except by imagery drawn from the destructive force 
of fire’. While himself regarding the divinity 4s invisibleand 
incorporeal, he treats as prejudice their denunciations of the 
making of statues. The kind of truth he would recognise in 
popular polytheism he finds not altogether inconsistent with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, which speak of the angels of nations. 
National deities, whether to be called angels or gods, are inter- 
preted as a kind of genius of each race. The various natural 
aptitudes of peoples suppose a variety in the divine cause, and 
this can be expressed as a distribution made by the supreme 
God to subordinate powers*. That is the position taken up by 
Julian in his book against the Christians—which is at the 
same time a defence of Hellenism. From the fragments con- ; 
tained in Cyril’s reply—of which perhaps half survives—it has 
been®beautifully reconstructed by C. J. Neumann‘. A sum- 
mary of the general argument will serve better than anything - 
else to make clear the spiritual difference that separated from 
their Christian contemporaries the men who had received their 
bent in the philosophic schools. | 
Evidently neither Julian’s work nor any other was felt to 
be so peculiarly damaging as Porphyry’s. By adecree ofthe 
Council of Ephesus (431) and by a law of Theodosius II. (448), , 
Porphyry’s books, though not those of Celsus, Hieroeles or 
Julian, were sentenced to be burned, In the changed form of 
the law in Justinian’s code, the books written by any one else 
to the same purpose (xatd tis edeeBods Tav Xprotiavav 
1 Cf. Ep. 25. 
® Fragmentum Epistolae, 2964: olov pis wéya' de’ éulydys of dv Operas BhéworTes 
ot Kabapiis obde elKixpwas, alrd dé éxeivo vevopuxdres ody! Pas Kafapdr, dANa Tip, 
xal r&y repl abrd wévrwv dvres dDéaror Bower péya* Bplrrere, HoBeiabe, FHP, PMs 
Odvaros, udyarpa, poupala, woddois dvéuact plav éEnyotuevo. Thy BAawTixip TO 
wupes Givauur. 7 
* This idea, which we meet with also in Celsus, appears to have been 
suggested by a passage in the Critias, where such a distribution is described. 
SP Ses pp ed. Kroll, 4. 17. ae. - = aby 
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Opnaxejas> are brought under the decree, but not by name’. 

The difference between Julian’s line of attack and Porphyry’s, 
so far as it can be made out, is that Julian, while much that 
he too says has an interest from its bearing on questions of 
Biblica> criticism, pays no special attention to the analysis of 
doctiments. He takes for granted the traditional ascriptions 
of the Canonical books, and uniformly quotes the Septuagint. 
Porphyry is said to have known the Hebrew original. We 
have already met with his view on the Book of Daniel; and so 

characteristic was his inquiry into questions of authorship and 
chronology, that Neumann is inclined to refer to him an asser- 

tion of the late and non-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
quoted by Macarius Magnes about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury from an unknown philosopher*. What line was taken 
either by Julian or by Porphyry an the primitive teaching of 
Christianity itself, hardly anything remains to show. Of 
Porphyry, asewas said, all the express refutations have dis- 
appeared; and of the later books of Cyril’s reply to Julian 
there are left only a few fragments. We learn from one of 
these* that the Catholic saint, with his expert’s knowledge of 
the text, pointed out that the sayin “‘ Father, forgive them” 
in Luke xxiii. 84 is spurious. ‘‘ The Apostate” had apparently 
quoted it against anticipations of the mediaeval treatment of 
the Jews. On the cult of martyrs, the Bishop of Alexandria’s 
reply is not without point, as Julian would have been the first 
to allow *, The Greeks themselves, he says*, go in procession 
to the tombs and celebrate the praises of those who fought for 
Greece; yet they do not worship them as gods. No more do 
we offer to our martyrs the worship due to God, nor do we 
pray to them. Moreover, the gods of the Gentiles were men 
who were born and died, and the tombs of some of them re- 
main. Connected with this recurrence to the ‘‘ Euhemerism” 

* Neumann, Prolegomena, pp. 8-9. 

* Neumann, Prolegomena, p. 20: Mwvedws obdéy drocwfera. cvyypduuara 
V8p Tévra cweuwempie bar rg vag \éyera. boa o éx’ dvdpar: Mavotws éypddy 
MeTa Taira, werd xO\ua wal éxardy xal é-ydo}xorra try Tis Mwvcéws redkeuris bd 
“Evdpa kal rav dug? abrav owveypdgn. 
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which the Christian Fathers sometimes borrowed 4rom Greek 
speculators on the origin of religion, is a quotation fronr Por- __ 
phyry’s Life of Pythagoras; introduced, Neumann conjectures 
(p. 80), to prove that the Greeks had no right to be incredulous __ 
about the declaration (1 Peter iii. 19, 20) that Christ preached 
to the spirits in prison; since Pythagoras is Tepresented as 
having descended into the Idaean cave (here apparently 
identified with the underworld) where the tomb of Jupiter 
was. P 
On the relation of Christianity to its Hebrew origins, and on, — 
these as compared with the poetry and philosophy of Greece, 
a coherent account of Julian’s view can be put together. He 
seems to have begun by speaking of the intuitive knowledge 
men have of God. To such knowledge, he says,—perkaps with 
an allusion to the elements of Gnostic pessimism that had 
found their way into orthodox Christianity,—has usually been —__ 
attached the conviction that the heavens, as-distinguished 
from the earth, are a diviner part of the universe, though it 
is not meant by this that the earth is excluded from divine 
cares He entirely repudiates the fables about Cronos swallow-— 
ing his children, and aborit the incestuous marriages of Zeus, 
and so forth. But, he proceeds, the story of the Garden of 
Eden is equally mythical. Unless it has some secret meaning, $, i 
it is full of blasphemy, since it represents God as forbidding 
to his creatures that knowledge of good and evil which alone 
is the bond of human intelligence, and as envious of their 
possible immortality. In what do stories like that of the 
talking serpent—according to the account, the real benefactor 
of the human race—differ from those invented by the Greeks? 
Compare the Mosaic with the Platonie cosmogony, and its 
speculative weakness becomes plain. In the language of the 
Book of Genesis there is no accurate definition. Some things, 
ws are told, God commanded to come into being; others he 
“made”; others he separated out, As to the Spirit (rveipa) 
of God, there is no. clear determination whether it was made, 
or came to be, or is eternal without generation. According ™ to 
Moses, if we are to argue from what he says er:plicitly*, G 
* Angels, Julian contends elsewhere, are the equivalents, in: that coe 
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not the,creator of anything incorporeal, but is only a shaper 
of underlying matter. According to Plato, on the other hand, 
the intelligible and invisible gods of which the visible sun and 
moon and stars are images, proceed from the Demiurgus, as 
does algo the rational] soul of man. Who then speaks better 
and*more worthily of God, the “idolater” Plato, or he of 
whom the Scripture says that God spoke with him mouth to 
mouth? 
Contrast now the opinions of the Hebrews and of the Greeks 
about the relations of the Creator to the various races of man- 
kind. According to Moses and all who have followed the 
Hebrew tradition, the Creator of the world chose the Hebrews 
for his own people, and cared for them only. Moses has no- 
_thing torsay about the divine government of other nations, 
unless one should concede that he assigns to them the sun and 
moon for deities (Deut. iv. 19). Paul changes in an elusive 
manner!; butrif, as he says sometimes (Rom. iii. 29), God is 
not the God of the Jews only, why did he neglect so long all 
but one small nation settled less than two thousand years ago 
in a portion of Palestine? Our teachers say that their creator 
is the common father and king of all, and that the peoples are 
distributed by him to presiding deities,.each of whom rules 
over his allotted nation or city. In the Father, all things are 
perfect and all things are one; in the divided portions, one 
power is predominant here, another there. Thus Ares is said 
to rule over warlike nations, Athena over those that are war- 
like with wisdom, and so forth. Let the appeal be to the facts. 
Do not these differences in the characters of nations exist? 
And it cannot be said that the differences in the parts are un- 
caused .without denying that providence governs the whole. 
Human laws are not the cause of them, for it is by the natural 
characters of men that the laws peculiar to each people are 
determined. Legislators by the lead they give can do little in 
Scriptures, of the gods of polytheism, No doubt Moses held that they were 
produced by divine power, and were not independently existing beings; but, 
pre-eminent as their rank in the universe must be, he has no account to give 
of them in his ony, where we should have expected to find one. § j= 
The words are given from Cyril by Neumann (p. 177, 11): oore 
ToNtmodes pds ras wérpas. | i 
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comparison with nature and custem. Take the vase of the 
Western races. Though they have been so long under Roman 
rule, you find extremely few among them showing aptitude 
for philosophy or geometry or any of the sciences. The 
cleverest appreciate only debate and oratory, and*concern 
themselves with no other branch of knowledge. So strong is 
nature. : : 
The cause assigned by Moses for the diversity of languages 


is altogether mythical. And yet those who demand that the 


Greeks should believe the story of the tower of Babel, themy — 


selves disbelieve what Homer tells about the Aloadae, how ~ 


they thought to pilethree mountains on one another, iv’ odpavos > 
ap Paros etn!. One story is neither more nor less fabulous than 


the other. While Moses thus tries to account for the-varieti¢es_ 


of human speech, neither he nor any of his suceessors has & 
clear cause to assign for the diversity of manners and customs 
and constitutions, which is greater than that of languages. 
What need to go through the particulars: the freedom-loving 
and insubordinate ways of the German tribes; the submissive- 
ness-and tameness of the Syrians and Persians and Parthians, 
and, in a word, of all the barbarians towards the East and the 
South? a 
How can a God who takes no providential care for human 

interests like those of legal and political order, and who has 
sent no teachers or legislators except to the Hebrews, claim 
reverence or gratitude from those whose good, both mental 
and physical, he has thus left to chance? But let us see 
whether the Creator of the world—be he the same as the ‘ 
of the Hebrews or not—has so neglected al] other men. 

First, however, the point must be insisted on, that tt is not 
sufficient in assigning the cause of a thing to say that God 
commanded it. The natures of the things that come into 
existence must be in conformity with the commands of God. 
If fire is to be borne upwards and earth downwards, fire must 
be light and earth heavy. Similarly, if there are to be differ 
ences of speech and political constitution, they must be in 
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vu] AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 149 
accordance with pre-existing differences of nature, Any one 
whotwill look may see how much Germans and Scythians 
differ in body from Libyans and Aethiopians. Is this also a 
mere command? Do not air too and geographical situation act 
together with the gods to produce a certain complexion? In 
reality, the commands of God are either the natures of things 
or accordant with the natures of things. To suppose these 
natural diversities all ordered under a divine government 
appropriate to each, is to have a better opinion of the God 

s announced by Moses, if he is indeed the Lord of all, than that 
of Hebrew and Christian exclusiveness. 

Julian now turns to the detailed comparison. The admired 
decalogue, he observes, contains no commandments not recog- 
nised by all nations, except to have no other gods and to keep 
the Sabbath Day. For the transgression of the rest, penalties 
are imposed everywhere, sometimes harsher, sometimes milder, 
sometimes much the same as those of the Mosaic law. The 
commandment to worship no other gods has joined with it the 
slander that God is jealous. The philosophers tell us to imitate 
the gods as far as possible; and they say that we can imitate 
them by contemplating the things*that exist and so making 
ourselves free from passion. But what is.the imitation of God 
celebrated among the Hebrews? Wrath and anger and savage 
zeal. Take the instance of Phinehas (Num. xxv. 11), who is 
represented as turning aside God’s wrath by being jealous 
along with him. 

In proof that God did not care only for the Hebrews, 
consider the various gifts bestowed on other peoples. Were 
the beginnings of knowledge given to the chosen race? The 
theory, of celestial phenomena was brought to completion by 
the Greeks after the first observations had been made in 
Babylon. The science of geometry, taking its origin from the 
art of mensuration in Egypt, grew to its present magnitude. 
The study of numbers, beginning from the Phoenician mer- 
chants, at length assumed the form of scientific knowledge 
among the Greeks, who, combining this science with the 
others, discovered the laws of musical intervals. 


Shall I, the Emperor continues, mention the names of |! 
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illustrious Greeks as they occur, or bring them ‘under the 
various heads,—philosophers, generals, artificers, lawgirers? 
The hardest and cruellest of the generals will be found dealing 
more leniently with those who have committed the greatest. 
crimes than Moses with perfectly unoffending people? Other 
nations have not wanted legislators in sacred things. "The 
Romans, for example, have their Numa, who also delivered 
his laws under divine inspiration. The spirit from the gods, 
Julian allows in a digression, comes seldom and to few among 
men. Hebrew prophecy has ceased; none remains among the, 
Egyptians; the indigenous oracles of Greece have yielded to 
the revolutions of time and are silent. You, he says, turning 
to the Christians, had no cause to desert us and go over to the 
Hebrews for any greater gifts they have to boast of from God; 
and yet, having done so, you would have done well to adhere 
to their discipline with exactitude. You would not then have 
worshipped, not merely one, but many dead men, You would 
have been under a harsh law with much of the barbarous init, 
instead of our mild and humane laws, and would have been 
wors? in most things though better as regards religious purity 
(aryvorepor dé xal kabapwrepor Tas dryiorelas). But now youdo 
not even know whether Jesus spoke of purity. You emulate 
the angry spirit and bitterness of the Jews, overturning tem- 
ples and altars and slaughtering not only those who remain 
true to their paternal religion but also the heretics among 
yourselves’. These things, however, belong to you and not to 
your teachers. Nowhere did Jesus leave you such commands 
or Paul. 


1 Cf. Ep. 52, where Julian recalls several massacres of “the so-called 
heretics” (rwy Neyoudrwr alperixir) in the reign of his predecessor Contt 1 : 
Those who are called clerics, he says, are not content with impunity for their 
past misdeeds; but craving the lordship they had before, when they could 
deliver judgments and write wills and appropriate the portions of others, they 
pull every string of disorder and add fuel to the flames (rdvra xwotow dxogulas 
xdduw kal 7d Neyuevor wip érl rip éxeretouct). At the opening of the epistle, he 
professes to find that he was mistaken i the thought that “the rulers of the 
Galilaeans” would regard him more favourably than his Arian predecess0" 
under whom they were banished and imprisoned and had their goods co? 
fiscated ; whereas he himself has repealed their sentences ‘and 
their own. | 
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* To retum: the gods gave Rome the empire; to the Jews 
theyeranted only for a short time to be free; for the most part, 
they made them alien sojourners and subject to other nations. 
In war, in civil government, in the fine and useful arts, in the 
liberal sviences, there is hardly a name to be mentioned among 
the Hebrews. Solomon, who is celebrated among them for his 
wisdom, served other gods, deceived by his wife (wire THS 
yuvarxos), they say. This, if it were so, would not be a mark 
of wisdom; but may he not have paid due honour to the 


val] 


religions of the rest of the world by his own judgment and by 


the instruction of the God who manifested himself to him? 
For envy and jealousy are so far from angels and gods that 
they do not extend even to the best men, but belong only to 
the demons. 

If the reading of your own scriptures is sufficient for you, 
why do you nibble at Greek learning? Why, having gone over 
to the Hebrews, do you depart further from what their pro- 
phets declare than from our own manners? The Jewish ritual 
is very exact, and requires a sacerdotal life and profession to 
fulfil it. The lawgiver bids you serve only one God, byt he 
adds that you shall “‘ncot revile the gods” (Exod. xxii. 28). 
The brutality of those who came after thought that not 
serving them ought to be accompanied by blaspheming them. 
This you have taken from the Jews. From us you have taken 
the permission to eat of everything. That the earliest Christian 
converts were much the same as those of to-day is proved by 
what Paul says of them (1 Cor. vi. 9-11). Baptism, of which 
the Apostle speaks as the remedy, will not even wash off 
diseases and disfigurements from the body. Will it then re- 
move every kind of transgression out of the soul? 

The Christians, however, say that, while they differ from the 
present Jews, they are in strictness Israelites according to the 
prophets, and agree with Moses and those who followed him. 
They say, for example, that Moses foretold Christ. But Moses 
repeatedly declares that one God only is to be honoured. It is 
true that he mentions angels, and admits many gods in this 
sense; but he allows no second God comparable with the firsty~ 
The sayings usually quoted by the Christians from Moses-and © 
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Isaiah have no application to the son of Mary'. Mases speaks 
of angels as the sons of God (Gen. vi. 2); Israel is called the 
firstborn son of God (Exod. iv. 22), and many sons of God 
(t.e. angels) are recognised as having the nations for their 
portion; but nothing is said of a Firstborn Son of God, or 
Geos Xoyos, in the sense of the Christian doctrine. 
At this point comes a disquisition on the agreement, in all 
but a few things, of Hebrew and of Greek feligion. According 
to Cyril, Julian argued that Moses commanded an offering, in 


the form of the seapegoat (Levit. xvi. 8), to unclean demons, 


(uiapois Kai arotpotaios Saivocs). In not following the 
general custom of sacrificing, the Christians stand apart from 
the Jews as well as from all other nations. But the Jews, they 
will say, do not sacrifice. The reason, however, is that they do 
not think it lawful for them to sacrifice except at Jerusalem, 
_ and that they have been deprived of their temple. And they 
still keep up customs which are in effect sacrificial, and abstain 
from some kinds of meat. All this the Christians neglect. 
That*the law in these matters was at some future time to be 
annulled, there is not the slightest suggestion in the books of 
Moses, On the contrary, the legislatér distinctly declares that 
it is to be perpetual... . 

That Jesus is God neither Paul nor Matthew nor Luke nor 
Mark ventured to assert. The assertion was first made—not 
quite distinetly, though there is no doubt about the meaning— 
by the worthy John, who perceived that a great multitude in 
many of the Grecian and Italian cities was taken hold of by 
this malady*, and who had heard, as may be supposed, that 
the tombs of Peter and Paul were secretly objects of adoration 


* A more exact discussion of them was left over for the second part, 60 
which Cyril’s reply has not been preserved. The point is made in passing 
that anything which may be said of a ruler from Judah (Gen. xlix. 10) can 
have no reference to Jesus, since, according to the Christians, he was not the 
son of Joseph but of the Holy Spirit. Besides, the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke, tracing the descent of Joseplf from Judah, are discrepant. , 

* What Julian has in view here is not any and every form of apotheosis, 
‘but, as the context shows, the devotion to corpses and relics, which 
to him to distinguish the Christians from Jews and Greeks alike. In E . #0 
he even commends their care about tombs. 
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“at Rome.+In their adoration of tombs and sepulchres, the 
Christians do not listen to the words of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who said they were full of all uncleanness (Matth. xxiii."27). 
Whence this comes, the prophet Isaiah shall say. It is the 
old superstition of those who “remain among the graves, and 
lodge in the monuments” (Is. Ixv. 4), for the purpose of 
divining by dreams. This art the apostles most likely prac- 
tised after their master’s end, and handed it down to their 
successors, 
. And you, Julian proceeds, who practise things which God, 
abominated from the beginning through Moses and the pro- 
phets, yet refuse to offer sacrifices. Thence he returns to the 
point that, if the Christians would be true Israelites, they 
ought to follow the Jewish customs, and that these on the 
whole agree more with the custams of “the Gentiles” than 
with their own. Approval of animal sacrifices is clearly 
implied in the account of the offerings of Cain and Abel. 
Circumcision, which was enjoined on Abraham and his seed 
for ever, the Christians do not practise, though Christ said 
that he was not come to destroy the law. “We circumcise our 
hearts,” they say. By all means; replies Julian, for none 
among you is an evildoer, none is wicked; thus you circumcise 
your hearts. Abraham, he goes on to interpret the account 1n 
Genesis xv., practised divination from shooting-stars (v. 5), 
and augury from the flight of birds (v. 11). The merit of his 
faith therefore consisted not in believing without but with a ~ 
sign of the truth of the promise made to him. Faith without 
truth is foolishness. 
Incomplete as the reconstruction necessarily remains, there 
is enough to show the general line the Emperor took. It was 
to deny any ground, in the Old Testament as it stood, for the 
idea of Christianity as a universalised Judaism. All else is in- 
eidental to this. If then no religion was meant to be universal, 
but Judaism, in so far as it excludes other religions, is only for 
Jews, the idea of Christian theocracy loses its credentials. 
Divine government is not through a special society teaching 
an authoritative doctrine, but through the order of the visible ; 
universe and all the variety of civic and national institutions. __ 
re bs 












Snihe world. The ideiine sate of fthiess inten oug ale 
out by free examination, which is philosophy. Of philosophy, 

accordingly, and not of polytheism as such, Julian was the — 
champion. And if the system he opposed did not succeed in ~ 
finally subjugating the philosophy and culture for which = 
eared, that was due not to any modification ir the aims and 
ideals of its chiefs, but to the revival of forces which in j 
turn broke the unity of the cosmopolitan Church as the © 
Church had broken the unity of the Roman State. — ia 4 


CHAPTER IX 
. THE ATHENIAN SCHOOL 


| 


1, The Academy becomes Neo-Platonic. 





Azourt the opening of the fifth century, the chair of Plato 
was occupied by Plutarch, an Athenian by birth and the first 
distinguished representative at Athens of Neo-Platonism. By 
what particular way the Neo-Platoniec doctrine had reached : 
Athens is unknown: but Plutarch and the “ Platonic sueces- 
sors” (AvdSoyor IXarwvixot) who followed him, connected 
themselves directly with the school of Iamblichus, and through 
Iamblichus with Porphyry and Plotinus. Their entrance on 
the new line ef thought was to be the beginning of a revival 
of philosophical and scientific activity which continued till the 
succession was closed by the edict of J ustinian in 529. Strictly, 
' it may be said to have continued a little longer; for the latest 
works of the school at Athens were written some years after 
that date. From that year, however, no other teacher was 
allowed to profess Hellenic philosophy publicly; so that it 
may with sufficient accuracy be taken as fixing the end of the 
Academy, and with it of the ancient schools. 
Approximately coincident with the first phase of the revival 
at Athens, was the brilliant episode of the school at Alexandria, 
where Neo-Platonism was now taught by Hypatia as its 
authorised exponent. Of her writings nothing remains, though 
the titles of some mathematical ones are preserved. What is 
known is that she followed the tradition of Iamblichus, whose 
doctrines appear in the works of her pupil and correspondent 
Synesius. Her fate in 415 at the hands of the Alexandrian 
monks, under the patriarchate of Cyril (as recorded by the 
ecclesiastical historian Socrates), was not followed imme- 
diately by the cessation of the Alexandrian chair of philo- 
sophy, which indeed continued to have occupants longer than 
any other. Between 415 and 450, Hierocles, the author of they = 
un 
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commentary on the Pythagorean Gotden Verses, stitl professed 
Neo-Platonism. He was a pupil of Plutarch at Athens‘ but 
took up the office of teacher at Alexandria, of which he was 
a native. He too was an adherent of the old religion; and, for 
something he had said that was thought disrespectful towards 
the new, he was sentenced by a Christian magistrate of Con- 
stantinople to be scourged!. Several more names of Alexan- 
drian commentators are recorded; ending with Olympiodorus 
in the latter part of the sixth century*. All these names, how- 
ever,—beginning with Hierocles,—beJong in reality to the- 
Athenian succession?, | 

Plutarch died at an advanced age in 431. His successor 
was Syrianus of Alexandria, who had been his pupil and for 
some time his associate in the chair. Among the opinions of 
Plutarch, it is recorded that with Iamblichus he extends im- 
mortality to the irrational part of the soul, whereas Proellis 
and Porphyry limit it to the rational part‘, A”psychological 
position afterwards developed by Proclus may be noted in his 
mode of defining the place of imagination (¢ayracia) between 


* Se the note, pp. 9-10, in Gaisford’s edition of the Commentary on the 
Golden Verses, appended as a second volume to his edition of the Eclogues of 
Stobaeus (Oxford, 1850), 

* See Zeller, iii. 2, p. 852, n. 1, where it is shown that Olympiodorus the 
commentator on Plato is identical with the Olympiodorus who wrote (later 
than 564) the commentary on Aristotle's Meteorology. Olympiodorus the 
Aristotelian teacher of Proclus’at Alexandria is of course much earlier. 

* In one of his commentaries, Olympiodorus remarks that the succession 
still continues in spite of the many confiscations (xai raira rola dquetoew” 
ywoutver). This, according to Zeller, refers to the succession at Alexandria, 
not at Athens; but all the Alexandrian teachers of this last period received 
their philosophical inspiration, directly or indirectly, from the occupants of 
the chair at Athens, and in that way come within the Athenian school. 

* See the quotation from Olympiodorus given by Zeller, ii. 1, p. 1008, n. 4 
where the views of different philosophers on this subject are compactly stated. 

For its convenience as a conspectus, it may be given here; though qualifica- 
tions are needed when we come to the su btleties, as will be seen in the case of 
Proclus. Olympiodor. in Phaed. p. 98 Finckh: ix of wey dxo Tis Nope 
yuxns dx ris éuviixou efews arafavar{fovew, ws Nouusrios’ of dé expe ras 
picews, ws Twrivos fm Srov- of dd péxpe ris ddoyias, @s Tuy per wahatur 
Zevoxparns cai <revovrros, Tay de vewrépwr "TdéuSdexos kal TWAobrapxos” of oe 
néxpe ndvns Tips Noyes, ds Tpbehos xat Tlop@iipios~ of 5é wéxpe mdvou TOU POU, 
PUelpover yap raw SbEay, ws woAol raw Iepuraryrixur’ of Ge wep THE ON 
Yuxis, PPelpover yap Tas wepixds els THe Ane. Lf ure 7 
eS | 
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‘thought and perception¢. By Plutarch first, and then by 
Syrfanus, the use of Aristotle as an introduction to Plato, with 
insistence on their agreements rather than on their differences, 
was made systematic in the school, Most of its activity hence- 
forth takes the form of exceedingly elaborate critical commen- 
taries?. It is not that originality or the recognition of it alto- 
gether ceases. When any philosopher introduces a distinctly 
new point of view, it is mentioned in his honour by his suc- 
eessors. In the main, however, the effort was towards syste- 
, matising what had been done. This was the work specially 
reserved for the untiring activity of Proclus. 
2. Proclus. 

We now come to the last great name among the Neo- 
Platonists. After Plotinus, Proclus was undoubtedly the most 
original thinker, as well as the ablest systematiser, of the 
school. His abilities were early recognised, and the story of 
an omen that occurred on his arrival at Athens was treasured 
up. He had lingered outside and arrived at the Acropolis a 
little late, as his biographer records; and the porter said to 
him, “If you had not come, I should have shut the gates.” 
His life was written by his successor in, the Academic chair, 
some time before the decree of Justinian; so that this anecdote 
has the interest of showing what the feeling already was in the 
school about its prospects for the future. 

Proclus (or Proculus) was born at Constantinople in 410, but 
was of a Lycian family. His father was a jurist; and he him- 
self studied at Alexandria first rhetoric and Roman law, after- 
wards mathematics and philosophy. Under Olympiodorus, his 

2 Philop. de An. (Zeller, iii. 2, p. 751, n. 2). Tar ner algOyray 7d denpnuévor 
els & cuvabpolte, rd dé raw Gelwy dwdoww cal ds dy ris elaroe évcxov els rerous 


Twas Kal poppas diaddpous dvaudrrerat. 

* Plutarch wrote an important commentary on Aristotle's De Anima. 
Between the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. 200) and that of 
Plutarch, says Zeller (iii. 2, p. 749, n. 4), none is on record except the para- 
phrase of Themistius. Syrianus, besides many other commentaries, wrote 
one on the Metaphysics. The portions formerly published are referred to by 


* Marinus, Vita Procli, c. 10. 


Vacherot, Histoir ire Critique de l’Keole d’ Alexandre, t. ii. livre iii. ch. 1, and 
Zeller, iii, 2, p. 761, n. 2. A complete edition by W. Kroll appeared in 1902.) 
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Alexandrian teacher, he rapidly aequired proficiency in the 
Aristotelian logic. Becoming dissatisfied with the philosophi- 
cal teaching at Alexandria, he went to Athens when he was not 
quite twenty. There he was instructed both by Syrianus and 
- by Plutarch, who, notwithstanding his great age, wa$ willing 
to continue his teaching for the sake of a pupil of such pro- 
mise, At that time Proclus abstained severely from animal 
food, and Plutarch advised him to eat a little flesh, but with- | 
out avail; Syrianus for his part approving of this rigour}. His . 
abstinence remained all but complete throughout his life. | 
When he deviated from it, it was only to avoid the appearance 
of singularity®. By his twenty-eighth year he had written 
his commentary on the Timaeus, in addition to many other 
treatises. According to Marinus, he exercised influence on 
public affairs; but he was gnce obliged to leave Athens for a 
year, The school secretly adhered to the ancient religion, the 
practice of which was of course now illegal. His year’s exile 
Proclus spent in acquiring a more exact knowledge of the 
anciént religious rites of Lycia*, Marinus describes him as an 
illustration of the happiness of the sage in the type of per- 
fection conceived of by Aristotle—for he enjoyed external 
good fortune and lived to the full period of human life—and 
as a model of the ascetic virtues in the ideal form set forth by 
Plotinus. He was of a temper at once hasty and placable; 
and examples are given of his practical sympathy with his 
friends‘. Besides his originality and critical spirit in philo- 
sophy, his proficiency in theurgy is celebrated 5, and various 
marvels are related of him. He died at Athens in 485°. 

The saying of Proclus has often been quoted from his bio- 
graphy, that the philosopher ought not to observe the religious 
customs of one city or country only, but to be the common 


* Marinus, Vita Procli, c. 12. 

* Ihid., 19: ef dé wore xaspds ris lexupbrepos éxl ri rovruw (sc. Taw éupixer) 
XpHow éxdAet, povor dreyevero, cai roOro éclas Yap. 

* Lbid., 15. * Ibid., 17. 5 Ibid., 28. | 

* The dates of his birth and death are fixed by the statement of Marinus 
(c. 36) that he died, at the age of 75, “in the 124th year from the reign of 
Julian.” This, as Zeller shows (iii. 2, p. 776, n. 1), musf be referred tasth@ 
beginning and not to the end of Julian’s reign. bees 5 | 
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_ hierophant of the whole svorld. The closeness, however, with 
whidh he anticipated in idea Comte’s Religion of Humanity, 
| does not seem to have been noticed. First, we are told that he © 
. practised the ceremonial abstinences prescribed for the sacred 
days ofall religions, adding certain special days fixed by the 
appearance of‘the moon'. In a later chapter, Marinus tells us 
about his cult of the dead. Every year, on certain days, he 
visited the tombs of the Attic heroes, then of the philosophers, 
then of his friends and connexions generally. After performing 
. the customary rites, he went away to the Academy; where he 
poured libations first to the souls of his kindred and race, then 
to those of all philosophers, finally to those of all men. The 
last observance corresponds precisely to the Positivist “Day 
of All the Dead,” and indeed is described by Marinus almost 
in the identical words’. . 

A saying quoted with not less frequency than that referred 
to above, is the declaration of Proclus that if it were in his 
power he would withdraw from the knowledge of men for the 
present all ancient books except the Timaeus and the Sacred 
Oracles?. The reason he gave was that persons coming to 
them without preparation are injured; but the manner in 
Which the aspiration was soon to be fulfilled in the Western 
world* suggests that the philosopher had a deeper reason. 
May he not have seen the necessity of a break in culture if.a 
new line of intellectual development was ever to be struck 


* Marinus, 19: xal ldicdrepov d¢ Twas évjorevoey Tuepas €f érupavelas. The 

* note in Cousin’s edition (Procli Opera Inedita, Paris, 1864) seems to give the 

tight interpretation: “EE émpavelas, ex apparentia, scilicet /unae, ut monet 

Fabricius et indicant quae sequuntur.” Zeller (iii. 2, p. 784, n- 5) refers the 
observance to special revelations from the gods to Proclus himself. 

* Ibid., 36: kal émt waox rotros 6 edaryéoraros Tplrov EANov weprypdyas Toor, 
Tdous dv air® Tals ray droyoudvew dvOpwruv puyats d@wavovro. 

® Thid., 38: elddGer dé wo\Ndats cal rovro Aé-yew, Gre “ Kupeos ef iv, wove, Gy Tu 
dpyaiaw drdvrawy B:8Xlwe érolouw péperGa ra Adyia Kai ror Tiwasor, Ta 62 GAAG 
Hodvivov éx roy viv dvOporwy,” 

* Corresponding to the Oracles,-which Proclus would have kept still 
current, were of course in the West the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures and 
the Fathers. Of these he was not thinking; but, curiously, along with the few 
compendia of logic and “the liberal arts” which furnished almost the sole 
elements of European culture for centuries, there was preserved a fragment, 


of the Timaeus in Latin translation. Tee 
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out? He and his school, indeed, devoted themselves to the 
task, not of effacing accumulated knowledge for a timed, but 
of storing it up. Still, in the latter part of the period, they 
must have been consciously preserving it for a dimly foreseen 
future rather than for the next age. Whatever may héve been 
the intention of the utterance, it did as a matter of fact pre 
figure the conditions under which a new CNRS was to be 
evolved in the West. 

That the Neo-Platonists had in some respects more of Hel- 
lenie moderation than Plato has been indicated already; and. 
this may be noted especially in the case of Proclus, who on 
occasion protests against what is overstrained in the Platonie 
ethics. His biographer takes care to show that he possessed 
and exercised the political as a basis for the “cathartic” 
virtues!. And while asceti¢ and contemplative virtue, in his 
view as in that of all the school, is higher than practical 
virtue, its conditions, he points out, are not to be imposed on 
the active life. Thus he is able to defend Homer’s manner of 
describing his heroes. The soul of Achilles in Hades is rightly 
represented as still desiring association with the body, because 
that is the condition for the display of practical virtue. Men 
living the practical Jife could not live it strenuously if they 
were not intensely moved by feelings that have reference to 
particular persons and things. The heroic character, there- 
fore, while it is apt for great deeds, is also subject to grief. 
Plato himself would have to be expelled from his own ideal 
State for the variety of his dramatic imitations. Only 
societies falling short of that severe simplicity could lifelike 
representations of buffoons and men of inferior moral type; 
such as we meet with in Plato, be allowed. Besides, he,varies 
from one dialogue to another in the opinions he seems to be 
conveying, and so himself departs from his ideal. Where Plato 
then is admitted, there is no reason why Homer too should not 
be admitted?, : 


re 


1 Marinus, 14—17. : 





2 The defence of Homer is to be found in the Commentary on the Republic. 
Cf. Zeller, iii. 2, p. $18, n. 4, for references to the portion of it cited. . 
however, represents as a concession what is really a contention. =p . 
: Ts a5 
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“A layge part of the activity of Proclus was given to com- 
mering directly on Plato; but he also wrote mathematical 
works", philosophical expositions of a more independent kind, 
and Hymns to the Gods?, in which the mythological person- 
ages are invoked as representatives of the powers by which 
the contemplative devotee rises from the realm of birth and 
change to that of immutable being. Of the philosophical 
works that do not take the form of commentaries on par- 
ticular treatises, we possess an extensive one entitled Platonic 
,heology; three shorter ones on Providence, Fate, and Evils, 
preserved only in a Latin translation made in the thirteenth 
century by William of Morbeka, Archbishop of Corinth; and 
the Theological Elements (Sroryel@ais @eoroyixn). All these 
have been published*. Of the last, an attempt will be made to 
set forth the substance. In its groundwork, it is an extremely 
condensed exposition of the Plotinian doctrine; but it also 
contains the enost important modifications made in Neo- 
Platonism by Proclus himself. The whole is in the form of 
dialectical demonstration, and may perhaps best be com- 
pared, as regards method, with Spinoza’s expositions of 
Cartesianism. An abstract of so condensed a treatise cannot 
of course do justice to its argumentative force, since much 
must necessarily be omitted that belongs to the logical develop- 
ment; but some idea may be given of the genuine individual 
power of Proclus as a thinker. A “scholastic” turn of expres- 
sion, remarked on by the historians, will easily be observed; 
but Proclus is not a Scholastic in the sense that he in principle 
takes any doctrine whatever simply as given from without. 





__ See, on one of these, Appendix III. A short treatise on Astronomy 
(Trortreos roy dorpovouxuy twro@écewr) and one on Physics (Zroyelwous 
Pucixt) have been published, with German translation, in the Teubner Series; 
© first in 1909, the second in 1912. 
| Seven of these have been preserved. See the end of Cousin’s collection. 
Like Porphyry’s De Aniro Nympharum, they have a charm of their own for 
those who are, in Aristotle’s phrase, ¢uAduuOox. 
* The Platonic Theology does not seem to have been reprinted since 1618, 
when it appeared along with a Latin translation by Aemilius Portus. An 
“sist translation, by Thomas Taylor, was published in 1816. The text. 
three works are placed at the beginning of Cousin’s collection. The Sravyetwers ©) 
18 printed after the Sententiae of Porphyry in the Didot edition of Plotin a 
W. i 4 
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As a commentator, no doubt his aim is to explain Plato; 
and here the critics cannot fairly complain when he says that 
his object is only to set forth what the master taught. Indeed 
the complaint that he is a ‘‘scholastic”’ in this sense is neu- 
tralised by the opposite objection that his Platonic Theology 
contains more of Neo-Platonism than of Plato. And ong 
point of his teaching—not comprised in the treatise now to 
be expounded—seems to have been generally misunderstood. 
In more than one place? he deseribes belief (zrteres) as higher 
than knowledge (yvdaus), because only by belief is that Good_ 
to be reached which is the supreme end of aspiration. This 
has been supposed to be part of a falling away from pure 
philosophy, though Zeller allows that, after all, the ultimate 
aim of Proclus “goes as much beyond positive religion as 
beyond methodical knowing*.” And in fact the notion of 
“belief,” as Proclus formulates it, instead of being a resigna- 
tion of the aims of earlier philosophy, seems eather to,be @ 
rendering into more precise subjective terms of Plato’s mean- 
ing in the passage of the Republic where Socrates gives up the 
attempt at an adequate account of the Idea of the Good’. 
As Plotinus had adopted for the highest point of his onto- 
logical system the Platonic position that the Good is beyond 
even Being*, so Proclus formulated a definite principle of 
cognition agreeing with what Plato indicates as the attitude 
of the mind when it at last descries the object of its search. 
At the extreme of pure intellect—at the point, as we mig 
say, which terminates the highest segment of the line re- 
presenting the kinds of cognition with their objects—is 4 
mode of apprehension which is not even “ dialectical,’ because 
it is at the very origin of dialectic. And to call this “bel se 
is to prepare a return from the mysticism of Plotinus—whieh 
Proclus, however, does not give up—to the conception of @ 
mental state which, while not strictly cognitive, is a common 
instead of a peculiar experience. The contradiction between 
this view and that which makes belief as ‘‘ opinion” lower : 


1 CE R. P. 545; Zeller, iii. 2, p. 520. 
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than knowledge is only apparent!. A view of the kind has 
become more familiar since. Put in the most general terms 
it is this: that while belief in its sense of opinion is below 
scientific knowledge, belief as the apprehension of meta- 
physieai principles is above it; because scientific knowledge, 
_ df not attachéd to some metaphysical principle, vanishes 
‘under analysis into mere relations of illusory appearances. 
The method of discriminating subordinate triads within 
each successive stage of emanation, which is regarded as 
characteristic of Proclus, hdd been more and more elaborated 
during the whole interval from Plotinus. The increasing use of 
__ itby Porphyry, by Iamblichus, and by their disciple Theodore 
of Asine, is noted by the historians. Suggestions of the Jater 
developments are to be met with in Plotinus himself, who, for 
example, treats being, though in its essence identical with in- 
tellect, as prior if distinguished from it, and goes on further to 
distinguish lif*, as a third component of primal Being, from 
being in the special sense and frem intellect*. This 1s not in- 
deed the order assigned to the same components by Proclus, 
who puts life, instead of intellect, in the second place; but the 
germ of the division is there. A doctrine in which he seems to 
have been quite original is that of the “divine henads*,”’ to 
which we shall come in expounding the Elements. For the 
test, the originality of many things in the treatise, as well as 
its general agreement with Plotinus, will become evident as 
we proceed. 
Every multitude, the treatise begins, participates in a 
manner in the One. For if in a multitude there were no 
_ unity, it would consist either of parts which are nothings, or 
of parts which are themselves multitudes to infinity. From 


* Pico della Mirandola seized the general thought of Proclus on this point, 

_ and applied it specially to philosophical theology. See the “Fifty-five Con- 
clusions according to Proclus” appended to the edition of the Platonic Theology 
already referred to. The words of Picg’s forty-fourth proposition are these: 

~ “Sicut fides, quae est credulitas, est infra intellectum; ita fides, quae est 
-__ F*te fides, est supersubstantialiter supra scientiam et intellectum, nos Deo 
= immediate conjungens.” 
~ _ 2Enn. vi. 6, 8: rd dy mpcrov def NaBely rparoy dy, elra voiv, elra ro fpoR.T 
CE. Zeller, iii. 2, p, 793. | anh 
: | nil 
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this starting-point we are led to the position that every multi- 
tude, being at the same time one and not one, derives its real _ 
existence from the One in itself (ro avdroéy). 

The producing (7d apayov), or that which is productive 
of another (7d wapaxtixov GAXov), is better than thé nature 
of that which is produced (xpeirtoy THs Tod mapayopevow 
ducews). ; 

The first Good is that after which all beings strive, and is 
therefore before all beings. To add to it anything else is to 
lessen it by the addition, making it some particular good . 
instead of the Good simply. 

If there is to be knowledge, there must be an order of 
causation, and there must be a first in this order. Causes 
cannot go in a circle: if they did, the same things would be 
prior and posterior, better and worse. Nor can they goin an 
infinite series: to refer back one cause to another without 4 
final term would make knowledge impossible’. x 

Principle.and primal cause of all being is the Good. For all 
things aspire to it; but if there were anything before it in the 
ordef of causes, that and not the Good would be the end of 
their aspiration. The One simply, and the Good simply, are 
the same. To be made one is to be preserved in being—which 
is a good to particular things; and to cease to be one is to be 
deprived of being. 

In order that the derivation of motion may not go on in @ 
circle or to infinity, there must be an unmoved, which is the 
first mover; and a self-moved, which is the first moved; as 
well as that which is moved by another. The self-moved 1s 
the mean which joins the extremes’. 

Whatever can turn back upon itself, the whole to the whole, 
is ineorporeal. For this turning back is impossible for body, 
because of the division’of its parts, which lie outside one &P 


1 Sroiy. Geo. 11. The order meant here is of course logical, not chrono- 
of their bemeg- 


logical. All existing things depend on an actual first cause 

toriv alria xpdrn rar brruv, dg’ 8 olov ex pifys apbeow Exaora, 7a wer E7Vs 

ovra éxelrys, Ta dé wojpwrepor. m is 
2 Zrory. Oeod. 14. Here again the order is purely logical. There hee] 

notion of a first impulse given to a world that has a chronological DEBHEM 
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‘other in space’. That which can thus turn back upon itself, 
has dn essence separable from all body. For if it is inseparable 
in essence, it must still more be inseparable in act; were it 
separable only in act, its act would go beyond its essence. 
That isrit would do what, by definition, is not in its power to 
do. But body does not actually turn back upon itself. What- 
ever does thus turn back is therefore separable in essence as 
in act. i 
“Beyond all bodies is the essence of soul, and beyond all 
, souls the intellectual nature, and beyond all intellectual exist- 
ences the One®.” Intellect is unmoved and the giver of motion, 
soul self-moving, body moved by another. If the living body 
moves itself, it is by participation in soul. Similarly, the soul 
through, intellect participates in perpetual thought ( peTéxet 
rob dei voeiv). For if in soul there were perpetual thinking 
primarily, this would be inherent in all souls, like self-motion. 
Since not all,souls, as such, have this power, there must be 
before soul the primarily intelligent (rd paras vonTLKoV)- 
Again, before intellect there must be the One. For intéllect, 
though unmoved, is not one without duality, since it thinks 
itself; and all things whatsoever participate in the One, but 
not all things in intellect. . , 

To every particular causal chain (cexpa xal ta€ts), there is a 
unity (ovds) which is the cause of all that is ordered under 
it. Thus after the primal One there are henads (évades); and 
after the first intellect, minds (vdes); and after the first soul, 
souls; and after the whole of nature, natures. 

First in order is always that which cannot be participated 
in (td dueOexrov),—the “ one before all” as distinguished from 
the one in all. This generates the things that are participated 
in. Inferior to these again are the things that participate, as 
those that are participated in are inferior to the first. 

The perfect in its kind (rd TéAetov), since in so far as it is 
perfect it imitates the cause of all, proceeds to the production 

* Zrox. Geod. 15: obdéy dpa copa mpas éavTd mwépuxey Exiorpépew, ws 5ror 
king pds Bor. ef 7. dpa mpds éavrd émiorperrixéy cor, daduarby Fars 

* Trou. Oeod. 26: rdvruw cwudrwv éréxewa oT 7 Puxis obela, xal nacir 1 
Puxav éréxewa h voepa pars, xal racdv rGy voepay iwocrdcewy éwéxewarrd es 
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of as many things as it can; as the Good causes the existence 
of everything. The more or the less perfect anything is, of the 
more or the fewer things is it the cause, as being nearer to or 
more remote from the cause of all. That which is furthest from 
the principle is unproductive and the cause of nothirfg. 

The productive cause of other things remains in itself while 
producing’. That which produces is productive of the things 
that are second to it, by the perfection and superabundance of 
its power. For if it gave being to other things through defect 
and weakness, they would receive their existence through its - 
alteration; but it remains as it is?. 

Every productive cause brings into existence things like 
itself before things unlike. Equals it cannot produce, since it 
is necessarily better than its effects. The progression from the 
cause to its effects is accomplished by resemblance of the 
things that are second in order to those that are first*. Being 
similar to that which produces it, the immediate product is 
in a manner at once the same with and other than its cause. 
It remains therefore and goes forth at the same time, and 
neither element of the process is apart from the other. Every 
product turns back and tries to reach its cause; for everything 

strives after the Goad, which is the source of its being; and 
the mode of attaining the Good for each thing is through its 
own proximate cause. The return is accomplished by the re- 
semblance the things that return bear to that which they 
return to‘; for the aim of the return is union, and it is always 
resemblance that unites. The progression and the return 
form a circular activity. There are lesser and oreater circles | 
according as the return is to things immediately above or to 
e - f 
1 Srovy. Geod. 26: el yap pemetras rd ép, exetvo de axwarws Udlernee ra mer’ 
alr, xal ray rd rapd-yor doatrws Eye Thy Too wapayew alriay. ( 
* Zroex. Geod. 27: ob yap drouepopds ore rod wapd-yorros TO waparyOHEror 
aude yap yerére: rotro xpoo fixer, ob5é roils -yeryytixois alrlos* obde pera pacts” oe 
vp UAn “ylverax 700 mpotbvros” uéver ydp, ofov éort. xai rd raparyduevor GNNo FOP” 
avré éorw. 
% Zrocx. Geod. 29: waica xpbodos &’ duotéryros droreNetras TGv Sevrépuw TPs 
Ta Towra. 
* Zroy. Oeor. 32: wioa émirrpogh Si’ duowdsryros drore\etra: TOP emir pepo : 
Bévew, wpds 8 émuoroéperat, L Ih 4 
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those that.are higher. In the great circle to and from the 
principle of all, all things are involved!. 

Accordingly, everything that is caused remains in its own 
eause, and goes forth from it, and returns to it?. "The remain- 
ing (uoP}) signifies its community with its cause; the going 


forth, ‘ts distinction from it (da yap S:axpicer mpoodos); the 


return, its innate endeavour after its own good, from which 
its particular being*is. Of the things multiplied in progressive 
production, the first are more perfect than the second, these 
than the next, and so forth; for the “ progressions” from cause 
to effect are remissions of being (Ugécers) of the second as 
compared with the first. In the order of return, on the con- 
trary, the things that are most imperfect come first, the most 
perfect Jast. Every process of return to a remoter cause 1S 
through the same intermediate stages as the corresponding 
causal progression. First in the order of return are the things 
that have received from their cause only being (ro eivac); 
next, those that have received life with being; last, those that 
have received also the power of cognition. The endeavour 
(opeFis) of the first to return is a mere fitness for participation 
in causes?: the endeavour of the second is “vital,” and is a 
motion to the better; that of the third is identical with con- 
scious knowledge of the goodness of their causes (cata THY 
ywaow, cvvaicOnots obca Ths TOY aitioy GryabornTos). 
Between the One without duality, and things that proceed 
from causes other than themselves, is the self-subsistent (To 
aiburéctatoy), or that which is the cause of itself. That 
which is in itself, not as in place, but as the effect in the cause, 
is self-subsistent. The self-subsistent has the power of turning 
back ,upon itself’. If it did not thus return, it would not 


1 Zrory. Geod. 33: ray 7d mpoidv awd Twos Kal émorpépar, KuKduxiw Exer THY 
évépryeray....ueitous 3¢ xbxAot kal éddrrovs TGP mer Emarpopaw wpds Ta UrepKelmera. 
cwexds ywouerwr, rav 52 pds Ta dvwrépw, kal péexpe Tor wapTur dpxis. ard 
yap éxelyns mdvyra, kal wpds éxeivyy. 

* Zrox. Beoh. 35: wav To alrar kal pévet év TH abrod alrig, xal wpdeurey dr’ 
atris, nal driorpéper mpds abrir. 

® Zrocy. Geo. 39: obouwsdq woreirar THY ‘émuotpopiv. That is to say, they 
tend to be embodiid in some definite form, which is their “essence.” 


4 Zrovy. Geod. 42: ef yap ag’ éavrotd mpbeot, Kat riy émiaTpopiy worjrerat mpos i 
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strive after nor attain its own good, and so would rot be self 
sufficing and perfect; but this belongs to the self-subsistent 
if to anything. Conversely, that which has the power of turn- 
ing back upon itself is self-subsistent. For thus to return, 
and to attain the end, is to find the source of its perfection, 


and therefore of its being, within itself, The se?f-subsistent is- 


ungenerated. For generation is the way from imperfection to 
the opposite perfection; but that whiclf produces itself is 
ever perfect, and needs not completion from another, like 


things that have birth. The self-subsistent is incorruptible, - 


for it never departs from the cause of its preservation, which 
is itself. It is indivisible and simple. For if divisible, it cannot 
turn back, the whole to the whole; and if composite, it must 
be in need of its own elements, of which it consists, and hence 
not self-sufficing. ; 

After some propositions on the everlasting or imperishable 
(aiécov) and the eternal (a’wvcov), and on eternity and time, 
not specially distinctive of his system, Proclus goes on to a 
charatteristi¢ doctrine of his own, according to which the 
higher cause—which is also the more general—continues its 
activity beyond that of the causes that follow it. Thus the 
causal efficacy of the One extends as far as to Matter, in the 
production of which the intermediate causes, from intelligible 
being downwards, have no share. ! 

That which is produced by the things second in order, the 
series of propositions begins?, is produced in a higher degree by 
the things that are first in order and of more causal efficacy; 
for the things that are second in order are themselves produced 
by the first, and derive their whole essence and causal efficacy 
from them. Thus intellect is the cause of all that soul is the 
cause of; and, where soul has ceased to energise, the intellect 
that produces it still continues its causal activity. For the 
inanimate, in so far as it participates in form, has part in 


éauré. ag’ ob yap 4 mxpdodos éxdoras, els rolro kal TH mpoddy aiararyos 
erisT pop. a= 
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intellect and the creative action of intellect?. Further, the 
d is the cause of all that intellect is the cause of; but not 
conversely. For privations of form are from the Good, since 
all is thence, but intellect, being form, is not the ground of 
privation?. | 
», The productof more causesismorecom posite (cuvGer@tepov) 
than the product of fewer. For if every cause gives something 
to that which proc@eds from it, more causes must confer more 
elements and fewer fewer. Now where there are more elements 
of the composition, the resultant is said to be more composite; 
where there are fewer, less. Hence the simple in essence 1s 
either superior to things composite or inferior. For if the ex- 
tremes of being are produced by fewer concurrent causes and 
the means by more, the means must be composite while the 
extremes on both sides are simpler, But that the extremes are 
produced by fewer causes is evident, since the superior causes 
both begin te act before the inferior, and in their activity 
stretch out beyond the point where the activity of the latter 
ceases through remission of power (80 bheow Suydpews). 
Therefore the last of things, like the first, is most simple, 
because it proceeds only from the first; but, of these two 
simplicities, one is above all composition, the other below it. 
Of things that have plurality, that which is nearer the One 
is less in quantity than the more distant, greater in potency*. 
Consequently there are more corporeal natures than souls, 
more of these than of minds, more minds than divine henads. 
The more universal (6\z<@Tepov) precedes in its causal 
action the more particular (wepixwrepov) and continues after 
it. Thus “being” comes before “living being” (f@ov), and 
“living being” before “‘man,”’ in the causal order as in the 
order of generality. Again, at a point below the agency of the 
rational power, where there is no longer ‘“man,”’ there is still 
a breathing and sentient living being; and where there is no 


s Zrocy. Geo. 57: Kal yap 7d &puxor, xabbcov elSous merérxe, vod meréxet Kal 
THS TOU voOU woujwews. . 
2 Sroy. Oeoh. 57: voids b& crephoews droordrys obx éoriv, elbos av. 
® Srocy. Oeoh. 627 Suocov yep 7G évl wadov 7d eyyrepor* 7 32 &y wdvTew Ty 
brosrarixay dxhnOvrws. : 
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longer life there is still being. That which comes from the : 
more universal causes is the bearer of that which is communi- : 


_cated in the remitting stages of the progression. Matter, 


which is at the extreme bound, has its subsistence only from 
the most universal cause, namely, the One. Being the’subject 
afi all things, it proceeded from the cause ofall’. Body i iny 
itself, while it is below participation in soul, participates in a | 
manner in being. As the subject of animation (i7roxeipevov 
THS Wruyecews), it has its subsistence from that which is more 
universal than soul. F 

Omitting some auxiliary propositions, we may go on to the 
doctrine of infinity as formulated by Proclus. Ih passing, it | 
may be noted that he explicitly demonstrates the proposition 
that that which can know itself has the power of turning back 
upon itself. The reason assigned is that in the act of self- 
knowledge that which knows and that which is known are one. 
And what is true of the act is true also of the ezsence*. That 
only the incorporeal has the power of thus turning back upon 
itself was proved at an earlier stage. 

Infinity in the sense in which it really exists, with Proclus 
as with Plotinus, means infinite power or potency. That 
which ever is, is infinite in potency; for if its power of bemg 
() xata To elvac Sdvapts) were finite, its being would some 
time fail*, That which ever becomes, has an infinite power of 
becoming. For if the power is finite, it must cease in infinite 
time; and, the power ceasing, the process must cease. The 
real infinity of that which truly is, is neither of multitude nor 
of magnitude, but of potency alone‘. For self-subsistent being — 
(ro avOurocrdtws bv) is indivisible and simple, and is im | 
potency infinite as having most the form of unity (éveeidée- 
Tarov); since the greatest causal power belongs to that which | 
is nearest the One. The infinite i in magnitude or m 








? Zrocy. Geor. 72: 4} wey yap 3 broxeluevoy otca wdvruv, éx TOO ror 
airlov rponybe. 

» = Srovx. Geor. 83: way yap TO TO évepyeir wpds €avrd émurrpemrixoy cal vicar 
éxet wpds éaurhy ‘cwvvetoucay, Kai éy vad J oveay. 

3 Srovy. Geod. 84. 

* Zrowx. Geod. 86: wav rd dvrws Sy TE Svri drreipéy Eort, “ obre Kara 70 
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‘on the other hand, is at once most divided and weakest. In- 
divisible power is infinite and undivided in the same relation 
(kata tadrév); the divided powers are in a manner finite 
(rerepacpévat ws) by reason of their division. From this 
sense ofthe finite, as limited power, is to be distinguished its 
ssense as determinate number, by which it comes nearest to 
indivisible unity. : 

That which is in{inite, is infinite neither to the things above 
it nor to itself, but to the things that are inferior. To these, 

_ there is that in it which can by no means be grasped; it has 
what exceeds all the unfolding of its powers: but by itself, and 
still more by the things above it, it is held and defined as a 
whole}, 

We have already met with the position that in a complete 
causal series the first term is “‘imparticipable ” (dué@exror). 
This means that in no way do the things it produces share it 
among them. ~The cause, thus imparticipable or transcendent, 
remains by itself.in detachment.from every succeeding stage. 
In drawing out the consequences of this position, Proclus 
introduces those intermediate terms which are held 40 be 
characteristic of his system. Within the Being or Intellect of 
the Plotinian Trinity, he constitutes the subordinate triad of 

*being, life and mind. To these discriminated stages he apphes 
his theory that causes descend in efficacy as they descend in 
generality. The series of things in which mind is immanent 
is preceded by imparticipable mind; similarly life and being 
precede the things that participate in them; but of these 

. being is before life, life before mind?. In the order of depen- 
dence, the cause of more things precedes the cause of fewer. 

Now all things have being that have life, and all things have 
life that have mind, but not conversely. Hence in the causal 
order being must come first, then life, then mind. All are in 

* Zroty. Geod. 93: davrd 2 cuvexoy Kal dplfor obx ay éavrw darepor Urdpxot, 
O08? ToANG wAAov Tois UrepKetudvas, porpar Exov Tis év éxeLlvoes dmecpias* aaecpo- 
Tepa yap al Tay dhuxwrépwy Suvdpers, Guxwrepat oom Kal ésryurépw TeTaymevat 
THs Tpwricrys arecplas. 

® rox. Geod. 101: mévruw rav vod merexdrruv iryeirac 6 duéBexros vois, xal 
7av ris twie % twh, Ral tov 708 dvros Td Sy* adraw 5é TobTuw 7d wer dy pO THs 
fwijs, 7 82 fw pd roi vob. 
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all; but in each each is present in the manner appropriate to 
the subsistence of that in which it inheres!. — - 

All that is immortal is imperishable, but not all that is 
imperishable is immortal. For that which ever participates 
in life participates also in being, but not conversély. As | 
being is to life, so is the imperishable, or that which cannoly 
cease to be, to the immortal, or that whicli cannot cease to 
live*. Since that which is altogether in time is in every 
respect unlike that which is altogether eternal, there must 
be something between them; for the causal progression is - 
always through similars*. This mean must be eternal in 
essence, temporal in act. Generation, which ha’ its essence 
in time, is attached causally to that which on one side shares 
in being and on the other in birth, participating at-once in 
eternity and in time; this, to that which is altogether eternal; 
and that which is altogether eternal to being before eternity 
(eis TO dv, TO Tpoat@uov)4. © 

The highest terms of each. causal chain (ceupd), and only 
those, are connected with the unitary principle of the chain 
nextabove. Thus only the highest minds are directly attached 
to a divine unity; only the most intellectual souls participate 
in mind; and only the most perfect corporeal natures have a 
soul present to them®, Above all divine unities is the One? 
which is God; as it must be, since it is the Good; for that 
beyond which there is nothing, and after which all things 
strive, is God®. But that there must also be many divine 
unities is evident, since every cause which is a principle takes. 
the lead in a series of multiplied existences descending from 
itself by degrees of likeness. The self-complete unities (avto- 
TeXels Evades) or “divine henads,” are “the gods,” and — 


1 Zrocy. Geod. 103: wavra év waow olxelws 62 év éxaorw. As for ee 
TH fej Kara udfetw per rd elvat, xar’ airlay 5é 7d voeiy* d\Ad (wrixws exarepor” 
Kara Toro yap 7 trapécs. 

2 Troy. Geor. 105. ~ 

® Erox. Geod. 106: al rpbodor waca: did roy Suoluw. © Srocy. Geod. 107. 

* Lroax. Geod. 111, Cf. 112: wdons rétews ra rodricra poppy exer TAY TPO 
aurar. 

§ Tray. Geor. 113: ob yap pydéy dori éréxewa, xai on wavra éplerat, VEO5 ow 
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‘god is aboye being and life and mind?. In all there is partici- 
pation, except in the One’. 

Much has been written upon the question, what the henads 
of Proclus really mean. Usually the doctrine 1s treated as an 
attempé to find a more definite place for polytheism than was 

.marked out in the system of Plotinus. This explanation, 
however, is obviously inadequate, and there have not been 
wanting attempts ¢o find in it a more philosophical meaning. 
Now so far as the origin of the doctrine is concerned, it seems 


F tobe a perfectly consequent development from Plotinus. 


Proclus seeks the cause of plurality in things at a higher stage 
than the intelligible world, in which Plotinus had been con- 
tent to find its beginning. Before being and mind are pro- 
duced, the One acts as it were through many points of origin; 
from each of these start many minds; each of which again 
is the principle of further differences. As the primal unity 
is called Oeos, the derivative unities are in correspondence 
called Geoi, Thus the doctrine is pure deductive metaphysics. 
There is hardly any indication that in thinking it out Proclus 
had in view special laws of nature or groups of natural facts. 
Though not otherwise closely resembling Spinoza’s doctrine of 
the “infinite attributes,” it resembles it in this, that it is a 
metaphysical deduction intended to gi ve logical completeness, 
where intuitive completeness becomes impossible, to a system 
of pure conceptual truth. 

From the divine henads, according to Proclus, the provi- 
dential Srder of the world directly descends. This position he 
supports by a fanciful etymology*, but deduces essentially 
from the priority of goodness as characterising the divinity”. 

1 Yrecy. cod. 115: was Oeds derepotorbs eare xal tmépiwos Kal meprous. 

2 Srovy. Geod. 116: ras Peds welexrés eoTt, ahi rod évbs....el yap torw GXAn 
METa TO prov duebexros évds, Th diolces TOU évés; 

rf A slight development on this line is to be met with in §§ 151-8, but not 
such as to affect the general aspect of the doctrine. . 

* Zroy. Geoh. 120: ev Oeats 4 mpdrote apurws*...2 d€ mpovora (os rodvoua 
éupaive) évépyed éore xpd vod. TY eda: dpa Geol al 7g ayabdrnres etvat wavy 
Tpovocicr, xdvra ris mpd vod wAnpoivres ayadornros. 

5 Srocy. Qcoh. 121: way 7d Getov traptw ev Exe Thy ayadorara, Giwapur be 
énalay xal yoo Kpiguov, ddywrov waaw duo Tots Seurépous....GAX’  Omapges 
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After goodness come power and knowledge. The divine know- 
ledge is above intellect; and the providential governmeiit of 
the world is not by a reasoning process (od cara Noyirpnov). By 
nothing that comes after it can the divinity in itself either be 
expressed or known. Since, however, it is knowable as henads 
from the things that participate in them, only the primal One, 
is entirely unknowable, as not being participated in!: The | 
divinity knows indivisibly the things thet are divided, and 
without time the things that are in time, and the things that ; 
are not necessary with necessity, and the things that are . 
mutable immutably; and, in sum, all things better than ac- 
cording to their own order. Its knowledge of the multiple and 
of things subject to passion is unitary and without passivity. 
On the other hand, that which is below has to receive the 
impassible with passive affection, and the timeless under the 
form of time?, . 

The order of the divine henads is graduated; some being 
more universal, some more particular. The causal efficacy of 
the fermer iz greater; of the latter, less. The more particular 
divine henads are generated from the more universal, neither 
by division of these nor by alteration, nor yet by manifold 
relationships, but by the production of secondary progressions 
through superabundance of power*. The divine henad first 
communicates its power to mind; through mind, it is present 
to soul; and through soul it gives a resonance of its own 
peculiar nature even to body. Thus body becomes not only 
animate and intelligential, but also divine, receiving life and | 
motion from soul, indissoluble permanence from mind, divine 
union from the henad participated in‘. Not all the other — 
henads together are equal to the primal One®. There are as 
many kinds of beings that participate in the divine henads as 
there are henads participated in. The more universal henads 
are participated in by the more universal kinds of beings; the 
more particular by the more particular. Thus the order of 





* Zrocy. Oeor. 123: ubvov rd xparov wavrehids dyvaaror, are duédexror br- 

2 Tray. Geor. 124, 3 Troy. Oeodr. 126, - * Zrocx. Geoh. 1 
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ings is in precise accordance with the order of the henads. 
Each being has for its cause not only the henad in which it 
participates, but, along with that, the primal One’. 

All the powers of the divinity penetrate even to the terres- 
trial regions, being excluded by no limits of space from pres- 

.ence to all that is ready for participation®. Beside that provi- 
dence of the gods which is outside and above the order over 
which it is exercised, there is another, imitating it within the 
order and exercised over the things that are at a lower stage 

_ of ‘remission by those that are higher in the causal series*. 
The gods are present in the same manner to all things, but not 
all things are present in the same manner to the gods. It is 
unfitness of the things participating that causes obscuration 
of the divine presence. Total deprivation of it would mean 
their complete disappearance into not-being. At each stage 
of remission, the divinity is present, not only in the manner 
peculiar to each causal order, but in the manner appropriate 
to the particular stage. ‘The progressions have the form of a 
circle; the end being made like the beginning-through the 
return of all things within the order to its principle*. — 

The whole multitude’of the divine henads is finite in num- 
ber. It is indeed more definitely limited than any other 
multitude, as being nearest to the Oné. Infinite multitude, 
on the other hand, is most remote from the One’. There is 
at the same time, as has been shown, a sense in which all 
divine things are infinite. That is to say, they are infinite in 
potency, and incomprehensible to what 1s below them®. 

_ The henads participated in by being which is prior to 
intellect are intelligible (vonrat); those that are participated 
. in by intellect itself are intelligential (voepat), as producing 


1 Srovy. Geod. 137: waca éevas cuvupleryse rg évl rd weréxov aT IS by. 

* Erox. Oeod. 140. 3 Srovy. Geod. 141. 
4 Zrouy. @eod, 146. CE, 148: waca dela rages éaurg cuvyrurat Texas" awd Te 
Tis dkpéryros rijs €avras Kal awd THs peodrnros, nal dd Tou TéAous....kal ofrws 
churas didxocuos els ort Sud Tis éxdrovov Trav Tporer Guvdapews, dua TH EF T 
perkrnrs cuvoyis, dud rhs Tod rédous els Thy apxhy Tar mpodduw émurTpopys. 

5 Zrovy. Geoh. 149. 

© Zroy. Oeod. 250: 4 8 dreipla card Thy Sivauy cxeivors” ro 58 dretpov 
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intelligence’; those that are participated in by sou] are su ra- 
mundane (irepxooptot). As soul is attached to intellect, and 
intellect turns back upon intelligible being; so the supramun- 
dane gods depend on the intelligential, as those again on the 
intelligible gods*. Something also of visible bodies bemg from 
the gods, there are also “mundane henads” (éy«écutor evades). - 
These are mediated by mind and soul; which, according as 
they are more separable from the world and its divided con- 
tents, have more resemblance to the imparticipable®, 

Having dealt so far with the ontology of intellect, Proclus 4 
goes on to formulate the characters of intellectual knowledge. 
Intellect has itself for the object of its thought‘. »Mind in act 
knows that it thinks; and it does not belong to one mind to 
think an object and to another to think the thought of the 
object®. The thought, the knowledge of the thought, and the 
cognisance of itself as thinking, are simultaneous activities of 
one subject. It is the character of mind to thjnk all things 
together. Imparticipable mind thinks all of them together 
simply; eack mind that follows thinks them all still together, 
but under the form of the singular®, That mind is incorporeal 
is shown by its turning back upon itself?. In accordance with 
its being, it contains all things intellectually, both those before 
it and those after it; {he former by participation, the latter by 
containing their causes intellectually®, 

Mind constitutes what is after it by thinking; and its crea- 


" Zrotx. Oeod. 163: ov obrw voepal, ds ev vG ddeornxvia, ddd’ ds-car’ airiay 
Tov vot wpovrdpyoveat, Kal droyerricaca Tov voir. 

* Zrocy. Geod. 164: ws oby Yuxn Tica els voiy dvipryrai, xal voi's els rd voqTor 
eméoTpamra, ofrw o%) wai of brepxéopuo. Geol riby voepuw éféyorra, kaldwep oy 
kal ovrot Tay vonrir. 

2 Srovy. Geod. 166. , 

* Drovy. Oeod. 167. } 

® Sroty. Oot. 168: was voids war’ évépyevay oldev, bre voe?, al obx GXov per 
Idvor Ti voeiv, ANAow dé rd voei, OTL Poel. _ 

© roy. Geo. 170: was voids rdvra Gua woel* GX’ 6 uév dudfexros amhws 
wdvra, Tap 5¢ per’ éxeivoy Exagros xa?’ éy dravra. Cf. 180. 
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tion is in thinking, and its thought in creating’. It is first 
participated in by the things which, although their thought is 
according to the temporal and not according to the eternal 
order, which is timeless, yet have the power of thinking and 
actuallysthink during the whole of time. That such existences 
,should be interposed before particular souls, is required by the 
graduated mediation characteristic of every causal progres- 
sion*. Soul that ig sometimes thinking and sometimes not, 
cannot participate without mediation in eternal mind. 

The intellectual forms in mind are both in one another and 


“each for itself without either spatial interval or confusion. 


This Proclus demonstrates from the nature of indivisible 
essence. If any one needs an analogy as well as a demon- 
stration, then, he says, there is the case of the various theorems 
existing in one soul. The soul draws forth the propositions 
that constitute its knowledge, not by pulling them apart from 
one another, hut by making separately clear to itself implicit 
distinctions that already exist*. ‘The minds that contain more 
universal forms are superior in causal efficacy to those that 
contain more particular forms. The first by forms that are 
quantitatively less produce more effects; the second fewer by 
forms that are quantitatively more. From the second proceed 
the finer differences of kinds‘. The products of intellectual 
forms are imperishable. Kinds that are only for a time do not 
subsist from a formal or ideal cause of their own; nor have 
perishable things, as such, a pre-existent intellectual form‘. 
The number of minds is finite’. Every mind is a whole; and 
each is at once united with other minds and discriminated 


= Zray. Geod. 174: was vots re voeiv iplernat Ta wer’ atrév, Kai 7) rolyots ev 
TW Poriv, «al 7 vdnois ép Tw woeir. | 

7 Zroy. Geo. 175: obdayod yap al mpbodor vyivovra: duéows, Ghha dia Trav 
ovyyerGr kal éuolww, xard re ras broordaes Kal Tas Toy évepyedy Te\eoryras. 

* Zroy. Oeot. 176: révra yap euxpwrds 7 ux mpodyer, xal ywpis xacrTor, 
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évépyeia. dtexpwe ris Wuyi. 
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from them, Imparticipable mind is a whole simply, since it 
has in itself all the parts under the form of the whole; of the 
partial minds each contains the whole as in a part?, 

The mean between divine imparticipable mind and mie 
participated in and intelligential but not divine, és divine 
mind participated in. In this participate divine souls, OF 
souls there are three kinds: first, those that are divine; 
second, those that are not divine but that always participate 
in intelligible mind; third, those that change between mind 
and deprivation of it. Every soul is an incorporeal essence'and_ 
separable from the body?. For since it knows that which is 
above it, namely, mind and intellectual things in their purity, 
“much more is it the nature of the soul to know itself. Now 
that which knows itself turns back upon itself. And that — 
which turns back upon itself is neither body nor inseparable 
from body; for the mere turning back upon itself, of whieh 
body is incapable, necessitates separability. .Every soul is 
indestructible and incorruptible. For everything that ean in 
any way be dissolved and destroyed is either corporeal 
composite or has its existence in a subject.’ That which 1s 
dissolved undergoes corruption as tonsisting of a multitude 
of divisible parts; that of which it is the nature to exist In 
another, being separated from its subject vanishes into not- 
being. But the soul comes under neither of these determina- 
tions; existent as it is in the act of turning back upon itself. 
Hence it is indestructible and incorruptible. ; 

Proclus now goes on to define more exactly the characters 
of the soul in relation to things prior and posterior to it. It 
is self-subsistent and is the principle of life to itself and to 
all that participates in it. As it is a mean between things 
primarily indivisible and those that have the divisibility _ 
longing to body, so also it is a mean between’things W 
eternal and those that are wholly temporal. Eternal in essence 
and temporal in act, it is the first of things that have part in 
the world of generation. In the logical order of causes, it 





1 Srowy. Geod. 190: ddd’ 6 pay dwéGexros vols dwAds snes, os Th yep whore 
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“cor es next after mind, and contains all the intellectual forms 
that mind possesses primarily. These it has by participation, 
" and as products of the things before it. Things perceptible 
it anticipates in their pre-formed models (rapaderypatixas). 
, Thus itpholds the reasons of things material immaterially, and 
__. of corporeal things incorporeally, and of things apart in space 
without spatially separating them. Things intelligible, on the 
other hand, it rec@ives in their expression by images (e:«ove- 
KOs); divisibly the forms of those that are undivided, by 
| , multiplication the forms of those that are unitary, by self- 
motion the forms of those that are unmoved!'. 

Every soul participated in has for its first organ an im- 
perishable body, ungenerated and incorruptible. For if every 
soul is imperishable in essence and primarily animates some- 
thing corporeal, then, since its being is immutable, it animates 
it always. If that which has soul has it always, it also par- 
tielpates ever in the life of soul?*. But that which is ever 
living ever is, that is to say, is jmperishable*. 

_ All that participates in time yet Is perpetually moved, is 
measured by circuits. For since things are determinate hpth in 
multitude and in magnitude, transition cannot go on through 
different collocations to infinity. On the other hand, the tran- 
sitions of that which is ever moved can have no term. They 

must therefore go from the same to the same; the time of the 
circuit furnishing the measure of the motion. Every mundane 
soul, since it passes without limit through transitions of which 
time is the measure, has circuits of its proper life, and restitu- 
tions to its former position’. While other souls have some 
particular time for the measure of their cireuit, the circuit of 
1 Zroy. Geod. 195. Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 8,431 b 21:4 yuxh 7a Gvra rus 
«ort wdvra. 
t * Zroux. Geok. 196: ef dé rosro TO Wuyotweror del Ywyotrat, Kal ae peréyet 
wis. 
* The chief propositions on the imperishable vehicle of the soul are to be 
found near the end of the treatise (207-10). The substance of them is that, 


in the descent and reascent of tht particular soul, extraneous material , 


clothings are in turn put upon the vehicle and stripped off from it; the 
Vehicle itself remaining impassible. . r 

* Zrocx. Geot. 193: raca yuxh eyxdcmios weprddors xpyrac ris olkelas fwijs 
kal dwoxarasrdcesw....rioa yap replodos rawr aidiwy droxaracrarixy eat. 
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the first soul measured by time coincides with the whole of 
time’, ° i 
With greater distance of souls from the One there goes, 
according to the general principle already set forth, increase 
of number and diminution of causal efficacy*. Every par- 
ticular soul may descend to birth infinite times and reascend- 
from birth to being. For it now follows after the divine and 
now falls away; and such alternation must evidently be re- 
current. The soul cannot be an infinite time among the gods, 
and then the whole succeeding time among bodies; for that — 
which has no temporal beginning can never have an end, and 
that which has no end necessarily has no beginning*®. | 
' Every particular soul, descending to birth, descends as 4 
whole. It does not partly remain above and partly descend. 
For if part of the soul remains in the intelligible world, it must 
either think ever without transition, or by a transitive pro- 
cess. But if without transition, then it thinks as pure inteliect, 
and not as a part of the soul; and so must be the soul im- 
mediately participating in mind, that is, the general soul. If 
it thinks by a transitive process, then, out of that which is 
always thinking and that which sométimes thinks one essence 
is composed. But this also is impossible. Besides, it is absurd 
that the highest part of the soul, being, as it is if it does not 
descend, ever perfect, should not rule the other powers and 
make them also perfect. Every particular soul therefore 
descends as a whole‘, 


-_ 


3. The End of the Platonic Succession. 


Of the successors to Plato’s chair after Proclus, the most 
noteworthy was Damascius, the last of all. A native of 
Damascus, he -had studied at Alexandria and at Athens. 
Among his teachers was Marinus, the immediate suceessoF 
and the biographer of Proclus. The skill in dialectic for whieh 
he was celebrated, he himself attributed to the instructions 

1 Zrocy. Geor. 200. “ 2 Srocy. Oecoh. 203. 

3 Troy. Geod. 206: Aelwerar dpa wepiddous éexdorny woveioGar dvddur TE éx THE, 
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of Isidore? his predecessdr in the chair, whose biography he 
wrote!. In an extensive work on First Principles (’A7ropia: 
Kal Aces Tepl THY TpwToV apyev)*, he maintained with the 
utmost elaboration that the principle of things is unknowable. 
This wé have met with as a general position in Proclus*; and 
“it is already Iaid down distinctly by Plotinus, who says for 
example that we can learn by intellect that the One is, but not 
what it is. Even to call it the One is rather to deny of it 
plurality than to assert any truth regarding it that can be 
~ grasped by the intelligence‘. Still, with Plotinus and Proclus, 
this is more a recognition of the inadequacy of all forms of 
thought to convey true knowledge of the principle which is the 
source of thought, than a doctrine standing out by itself as the 
last word of their philosophy. Damascius on the other hand 
seems to exhaust human language in the effort to make plain 
how absolutely unknowable the principle is’. Thus his doc- 
trine has theveffect of a new departure, and presents itself as 
the most definitely agnostic phase of ancient metaphysics. 
Zeller treats this renunciation of all knowledge of the principle 
as a symptom of the exhaustion of Greek philosophy; # view 
which perhaps, at certain points of time, would not have 
allowed us to hope much more from modern philosophy. The 
ancient schools, however, did not die till a final blow was 
struck at them on behalf of the spiritual authority that now 
ruled the world. . 

It may be read in Gibbon how the Emperor Justinian (527 
-565), while he directed the codification of the Roman law, 
succeeded in effacing in considerable measure the record of 
Stages of jurisprudence less conformable to the later imperial 

t Th fragments of this, preserved by Photius, are printed in the appendix 
to the Didot edition of Diogenes Laertius. | 
_ ® About half of this work was edited by Kopp in 1826; the whole by Ruelle 
in 1889. In 1898 was published a complete French translation by M. Chaignet 
In three volumes. 3 Srocx. Geod. 123. 
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absolutism. To make that absolutisni unbroken evea imnarie, 
he afterwards suppressed the Roman Consulship, which had 
gone on till his time, Before the completion of his Code—the 
great positive achievement to which he owes his fame—he had 
already promulgated a decree for securing uniformity in the 
spiritual sphere. So far, in spite of the formal ‘prohibition of ” 
the ancient religion, the philosophers at Athens had retained 
some freedom to oppose Christian positions on speculative 
questions. This seems clear from the fact that Proclus had 
been able to issue a tractate in which he set forth the argu- - 
ments for the perpetuity of the world against the Christian 
doctrine of creation’, Justinian, who was desirous of a-repu- 
tation for strictness of orthodoxy, resolved that even this 
freedom should cease; and in 529 he enacted that henceforth | 
no one should teach the ancient philosophy. In the previous 
year, when there was a “great persecution of the Greek 
(that is, of all who showed attachment to the ancient religion), ~ 
it had been made a law that those who “ Hellenised” should 
be incapable of holding offices. Suppression of the philo- 
sophical lectures was accompanied by confiscation of the en- 
dowments of the school. And these were private endowments; 
the public payments to the occupants of the chairs having 
long ceased*. The liberty of philosophising was now every- 
where brought within the limits prescribed by the Christian 
Church. Not till the dawn of modern Europe was a larger 
freedom to be reassumed; and not even then without peril. 

The narrative of the historian Agathias (fl. 570) is well 
known, how Damascius, Simplicius, Eulalius, Priscianus. Her- 
mias, Diogenes and Isidorus departed from Athens for Persia, 
having been invited by King Chosroes (Khosru Nushirvan), 
and hoping to find in the East an ideal kingdom and a philo- 
sophic king*. Though Chosroes himself was not without a real 
interest in philosophy, as he showed by the translations he ~ 
caused to be made of Platonic and Aristotelian writings, their 

? A reply to the 'Emcyetphuara card Koubyeior of Proclus was written by 
Joannes Philoponus, in the form of a lengthy work (included in the Teubner e 
Series, 1899) bearing the title De Aeternitate Mundi. : 


® See, for the evidence as to the exact circumstances of the su le 
Zeller, iii. 2, PP. 849-50, with notes. Cf. R. P. 5470. ems © = ~ 
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__ expectations were thoroughly disappointed. They found that 
the genuine unmodified East was worse than the Roman 

. Empire in its decline. At length they entreated to return to 
their own country under any conditions; and Chosroes, though 
pressing*them to stay, not only allowed them to go, but in a 
‘special clause of a treaty of peace with Justinian, stipulated 

that they should not be constrained to forsake their own 
opinions, but should retain their freedom while they lived. This 

was in 533. The date of their voluntary exile was probably 582. 

. After their return, as has been already indicated, the 
philosophers devoted themselves to the writing of learned 
commentaries. The most illustrious of the commentators was 
Simplicius, whose works on Aristotle's Categories, Physics, De 

Caelo and De Anima, and on the Encheiridion of Epictetus, 

are extant. Even this last period was not marked by complete 
inability to enter on a new path. What the speculative ex- 
haustion aniraadverted on by Zeller really led to was a return 

to the most positive kind of knowledge that then seemed 
attainable. Aristotle now came to be studied with renewed 

zeal; and it was in fact by a tradition from the very close of 
antiquity that he afterwards acquired his predominant au- 
thority, first among the Arabians and then among the school- 

men of the West!. The last Neo-Platonists thus had the merit 

of comprehending his unapproached greatness as the master 

in antiquity of all human and natural knowledge. If to some 

extent they were wrong in trying to prove his thoroughgoing 
agreement with Plato, their view was at any rate nearer the 

mark than that which makes the two philosophers types of 
opposition. The most recent students of Plato would perfectly 

agree with one at least of the distinctions by which Simplicius 
_Yeconciles apparently conflicting positions. When Plato, he 

says, describes the world as having come to be, he means that 
_ it proceeds from a higher cause; when Aristotle describes it as 

: not having become, he means that it has no beginning in 
time®. Apart from learned research, subtleties may still be 
found in the commentators that had never before been €x- 


} Cf. Renan, Averroés et l’Averroisme, pp- 92-3. 
* Zeller, iii. 2, p. 846. Cf. Archer-Hind, The Timaeus of Plato. 
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pressed with such precision, For the rest, they are themselyes 
as conscious of the decline as their modern critics. What they 
actually did was in truth all that was possible, and the very 
thing that was needed, in their own age. 

To the latest period, as was said at the beginning of the 
chapter, belong the names of several Alexandrian teachers. 
Among these are Hermias, the pupil of Syrianus; Ammonius, 
the son of Hermias and the pupil of Proelifs?; Asclepiodotus, 
a physician, who, according to Damascius, surpassed all his 
contemporaries in knowledge of mathematics and natural _ 
science; and Olympiodorus, a pupil of Ammonius and the 
last teacher of the Platonic philosophy whose narne has been 
preserved. Commentaries by Hermias and Ammonius, as well 
as by Olympiodorus, are’ still extant. te 

An exhaustive history of Neo-Platonism would find in the 
writings of the Athenian school materials especially abundant. 
Much has been printed, though many works sti! remain n- 
published, In the present chapter, only a very general account 
is attémpted*, The object, here as elsewhere, has been to bring 
out the essential originality of the Neo-Platonie movement; 
not to trace minutely the various currents that contributed to 
its formation and those into which it afterwards diverged as it 
passed into later systems of culture. To follow, ** per incertam 
lunam sub luce maligna,” the exact ways by which it modified 
the culture of mediawval Europe, would be a work of research 
for a separate volume. The general direction, however, and its 
principal stages, are sufficiently clear; and some attempt will 
be made in the next chapter to trace first the continued 
influence of Neo-Platonism in the Middle Ages, and then its 
renewed influence at the Renaissance and in modern times. 
For the earliest period—for the unmistakably “dark ages” of 
the West—the transmission was in great part through Christian 
writers, who, living at the close of the ancient world, had received 
instruction as pupils in the still surviving philosophic schools. 

1 Joannes Philoponus (fi. 530), the Christian commentator on Aristotle, 
had Ammonius for his teacher, and quotes him as “the philosopher.” See 
Zeller, iii. 2, p. 829, n. 4, e AS 

* This is now supplemented by an account of the Commentaries of P 
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CHAPTER X 


?HE INFLUENCE OF NEO-PLATONISM 


Tue influence of Neo-Platonism on the official Christian philo- 
sophy of the succeeding period was mainly in the department 
of psychology. Biblical psychology by itself did not of course 
. fix any determinate scientific view. Its literal interpretation 
might seem, if anything, favourable to a kind of materialism 
combined with supernaturalism, like that of Tertullian. Even 
the Pauline conception of “spirit,’’ regarded at once as an in- 
fusion of Deity and as the highest part of the human soul, lent 
itself quite easily to a doctrine like that of the Stoies, which 
identified the divine principle in the world with the corporeal 
elenjent most remote by its lightness and mobility from gross 
matter. For a system, however, that was to claim on behalf 
of its supernatural dogmas a certain justification by human 
reason as a preliminary condition to their full reception by 
faith, the idea of purely immaterial soul and mind was evi- 
dently better adapted. This conception, taken over for the 
practical purposes of the Church in the scientific form givén 
to it by the Neo-Platonists, has accordingly maintained its 
ground ever since. The occasional attempts in modern times 
by sincerely orthodox Christians to fall back upon an exclusive 
belief in the resurrection of the body, interpreted in a materi- 
alistic sense, as against the heathen doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul, have never gained any appreciable 
following. At the end of the ancient world Platonic idealism, 
so far as it was compatible with the dualism necessitated by 
certain portions of the dogmatic system, was decisively 
adopted. In the East, Greek ecclesiastical writers such as 
Nemesius (fl. 450), who had derived their culture from Neo- 
Platonism, transmitted its retutations of materialism to the 
next age. In the West, St Augustine, who, as is known, was 
profoundly influenced by Platonism, and who had read Plo- | — = 
’ tinus in a Latin translation, performed the same philosophieat is at 
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service. The great positive result waS to familiarise-the Evro- 
pean mind with the elements of certain metaphysical con- 
ceptions elaborated by the latest school of independent philo- 
sophy. When the time came for renewed independence, long 
practice with abstractions had made it easier than it Had ever 
hitherto been—difficult as it still was—to set déut in the pur- * 
suit of philosophic truth from a primarily subjective point of 
view. 

It was long, however, before Western Europe could eyen — 
begin to fashion for itself new instruments by prove - 
working within the prescribed circle of revealed dogma 2 
subordinated philosophy. The very beginning of Scholasticism 
is divided by a gulf of more than three centuries from the end 
of Neo-Platonism; and not for about two centuries more did — 
this lead to any continuous intellectual movement. In the 
meantime, the elements of culture that remained had been 
transmitted by Neo-Platonists or writers influenced by them. 
An especially important pos‘tion in this respect is held by 
Boethius, who was born at Rome about 480, was Consul in 
510, ad was executed by order of Theodoric in 524, In philo- 
sophy Boethius represents an eclectic Neo-Platonism turned 
to ethical account. His translation of Porphyry’s logical work 
has already been mentioned.. He also devoted works of his 
own to the exposition of Aristotle’s logic. It was when he had 
fallen into disgrace with Theodorie that he wrote the De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae; and the remarkable fact has often been 
noticed that, although certainly a nominal Christian, he 
turned in adversity wholly to heathen philosophy, not making 
the slightest allusion anywhere to the Christian revelation. 
The vogue of the De Consolatione in the Middle Ages is equally 
noteworthy. Rulers like Alfred, eagerly desirous of spreading 
all the light that was accessible, seem to have been drawn by 
a secret instinct to the work of a man of kindred race, Who, — 
though at the extreme bound, had still been in living contact 
with the indigenous culture of the old European world. An- 
other work much read in the same period was the commentary 
of Macrobius (fl. 400) on the Semnium Scigionis ¢ ! 
from Cicero’s De Republica. Macrobius seems not to 
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been exen*a nominal Christian. He quotes Neo-Platonist 
writers, and, by the impress he has received from their type 
of thinking, furnishes evidence of the knowledge there was of 
them in the West. 
In the East some influence on theological metaphysics was 
exercised by Synesius, the friend of Hypatia. Having become 
a Christian, Synesius unwillingly allowed himself to be made 
Bishop of Ptolemais (about 410); seeking to reserve the philo- 
sophical liberty to treat portions of popular Christianity as 
-mythical, but not quite convinced that this was compatible 
with the episcopal office. A deeper influence of the same kind, 
extending to the West, came from the works of the writer 
known under the name of that “Dionysius the Areopagite” 
who is mentioned among the converts of St Paul at Athens 
(Acts xvii. 84), As no incontestable reference to those works 
is found till the sixth century, and as they are characterised by 
ideas distinctive of the school of Proclus, it is now held that 
they proceeded from some Christian Platonist trained in the 
Athenian school, It is possible indeed that the real Dionysius 
had been a hearer of Proclus himself. We learn from Marinus? 
that not all who attended his lectures were his philosophical 
disciples. The influence of the series of, works, in so far as 
they were accepted officially, was to fix the “ angelology “of 
the Church in a learned form. They also gave a powerful 
impulse to Christian mysticism, and, through Scotus Erigena, 
set going the pantheistic speculations which, as soon aS = 
thought once more awoke, began to trouble the faith. 
When, about the middle of the ninth century, there emerges 
the isolated figure of John Scotus Erigena, we may say, far as 
we stil are from anything that can be called sunrise, that 
. now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A glimmering dawn. 
He has been regarded both As a belated Neo-Platonist and 
as the first of the Scholastics. In reality he cannot be classed 
as a Neo-Platorist, for his whole effort was directed towards go 
1 Vita Procli, 38. Li 
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rationalising that system of dogmatic belief which: the Meo- 
Platonists had opposed from the profoundest intellectual and 
ethical antipathy, On the other hand, he was deeply influenced 
by the forms of Neo-Platonic thought transmitted through 
Dionysius, whose works he translated into Latin; and his own 
speculations soon excited the suspicion of ectlesiastical au- 
thority. His greatest work, the De Divisione Naturae, was 
in 1225 condemned by Pope Honorius III to be burned. 
Scotus had, however, begun the characteristic movement of 
Christian Scholasticism. And Dionysius, who could not well - 
be anathematised consistently with the accredited view about 
the authorship of his writings—who indeed was canonised, 
and came to be identified with St Denys of France—had been 
made current in Latin just at the moment when the know- 
ledge of Greek had all but vanished from the West. 

The first period of Scholasticism presents a great gap, be- 
tween Scotus and the next considerable thinkefs, who do-not 
appear before the latter part of the eleventh century. To- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, the second period begins 
through the influx of new Aristotelian writings and of the 
commentaries upon them by the Arabians. The Arabians 
themselves, on settling down after their conquest of Western 
Asia, had found Aristotle already translated into Syriac. 
Translations were made from Syriac into Arabic. These 
translations and the Arabian commentaries on them were 
now translated into Latin, sometimes through Hebrew; the 
Jews being at this time again the great intermediaries be- 
tween Asia and Europe. Not long after, translations were 
made directly from the Greek texts preserved at Constanti- 
nople, Thus Western Europe acquired the complete body of — 
Aristotle’s logical writings, of which it had hitherto only 
possessed a part; and, for the first time since its faint re- 
awakening to intellectual life, it was put in possession of the 
works dealing with the content as well as the form of philo- 
sophy. After prohibiting more than once the reading of the 
newly recovered writings, and in particular of the Phystes and 
Metaphysics, the ecclesiastical chiefs at letigth author 
them; having come to see in the theism of Aristotle, w! ; =\4 
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. they were now able to discriminate from the pantheism of - 


pseudo-Aristotelian writings, a preparation for the faith. It is 
from this period that the predominating scientific authority of 
Aristotle in the Christian schools must be dated. Taken over 
as a tradition from the Arabians, it had been by them received 
from the latest, commentators of the Athenian school of Neo- 
Platonism. 

The Arabian philosophy, highly interesting in itself, is still 
more interesting to us for its effect on the intellectual life of 
Europe. Aristotelian in basis, it was Neo-Platonic in supers 

’ structure. Its distinctive doctrine of an impersonal immor- 
tality of the general human intellect is, however, as contrasted 
both with Aristotelianism and with Neo-Platonism, essentially 
original. This originality it does not owe to Mohammedanism. 
Its affinity is rather with Persian and Indian mysticism. Not 
that Mohammedanism wanted a speculative life of its own; 
butethat which is known to history as “‘ Arabian philosophy” 
didnot belong to that life. The proper intellectual life of 
Islam was in “theology.’’ From the sharp antagonism which 
sprang up between the Arabian philosophers and “theo- 
logians” seems to date the antithesis which became current 
especially in the Europe of the Renaissance. For the Greek 
philosophers, “‘theology”” had meant first a poetic expositjon 
of myths, but with the implication that they contained, either 
directly or when allegorised, some theory of the origin of 
things. Sometimes—as occasionally in Aristotle and oftener 
in the Neo-Platonists—it meant the highest, or metaphysical, 
part of philosophy. It was the doctrine of God as first prin- 
ciple of things, and was accordingly the expression of pure 
_ speculative reason. With Islam, as with Christianity, it might 
mean this; but it meant also a traditional creed imposed by 
the authority of Church and State. The creed contained many 
articles which philosophy might or might not arrive at by the 
free exercise of reason. To the Mohammedan “theologian,” 
however, these were not points which it was permissible to 
question, except hypothetically, but principles to argue from. 
Hence the “philosophers,” having made acquaintance with 
1 See Renan, Averroés et l’Averroisme, ch, 11. 
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the intellectual liberty of Greece, which they were e seeking to 
naturalise in Arabian SCIENCE: were led to adopt the ctistom of 
describing distinctively as a “theologian” one who speculated 
under external authority and with a practical purpose. 
course the philosophers claimed to deal equally—op, rather, __ 
at a higher level—with divine objects of speculation; but, 
according to their own view, they were not bound by the 
definitions of the theologian. At the same time, they were 
to defer to theology in popular modes of speech, allowing a 
theological” truth, or truth reduced to what the multitude 
could profit by, in distinction from “philosophical” or pure” 
truth. The Jews and the Christians too, they allowed, were 
in possession of theological truth; each religion being good 
and sufficient in practice for the peoples with whom it was — 
traditional. The reason of this procedure—which has no pre- 
cise analogue either in anefent or in modern times—was that 
the Arabian Hellenising movement was pantheistic, while the 
three religions known to the philosophers all held to” the 
persenality of God. Hence the Arabian philosophy could not, 
like later Deism, find what it regarded as philosophic truth by 
den uding al all three religions of their discrepant elements. Since 
they were expressed in rigorously defined creeds, it could not 
allegorise them as the ancient philosophers had allegorised 
polytheism. Nor was the method open to it of ostensibly 
founding a new sect. The dominant religions were theocratic, 
claiming the right, which was also the duty, of persecution. 
The consequence was, formulation of the strange~doctrine 
known as that of the “double truth.” : 
Under the dominion of Islam, the “ philosophers,” in spite 
of their distinction between the two kinds of ‘citi were , 
treated by the “theologians” as a hostile sect and reduced to 
silence. Their distinction, however, penetrated to Christian 
Europe, where, though condemned by Church Councils, it 
long held its ground as a defence against accusations of heresy- 
The orthodox distinction between two spheres of truth, to be 
investigated by different methods but ultimately not in con- 
tradiction, may easily be put in its place. Hence a certain 
elusiveness which no doubt helped to give it vogue in a societ} 
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. not inwardly quite submissive to the authority of the Church 
even at the time when the theocracy had apparently crushed 
all secular and intellectual opposition. The profundity of the 
revolt is evident alike in the philosophical and in the religious” 
movements that marked the close of the twelfth and the 
. opening of the thirteenth century. The ideas that animated 
both movements were of singular audacity. In philosophy, 
the intellectual abstractions of Neo-Platonism, and in particu- 
lar the abstraction of ‘‘matter,’’ were made the ground for a 
revived naturalistic pantheism. Ideas of “absorption,” or im- 
personal immortality, genuinely Eastern in spirit, may have 
appealed as speculations to the contemplative asceties of 
Orientalised Europe. hese were not the only ideas that 
came to the surface. In common with its dogmas, the Catholic 
hierarchy was threatened; and, to suppress the uprising, the 
City of Dis on earth was completed by the Dominican 
Inquisition, Yet philosophy, so far as it could be made sub- 
servient to orthodoxy, was to be a most important element in 
the training of the Dominicans themselves. From theirOrder 
proceeded Thomas Aquinas, the most systematic thinker of 
the Middle Ages, at whose hands scholastic Aristotelianism 
received its consummate perfection. Against older heresies, 
against “Averroism,” against the pantheism of heterodox 
schoolmen, the Angelic Doctor furnished arguments accept- 
able to orthodoxy, marshalled in syllogistie array. For a short 
time, his system could intellectually satisfy minds of the 
highest-power, skilled in all the learning of their age, if only 
they were in feeling at one with the dominant faith. 
Over and above its indirect influence through the psy- 
_ chology of the Fathers, Neo-Platonic thought found direct 
admission into the orthodox no less than into the heterodox 
speculation of the Scholastic period. Aquinas quotes largely 
from Dionysius; and Dante was, as 1s well known, a student 
both of Aquinas and of Dionysius himself, whose classification 
of the “ Heavenly Hierarchy’ he regarded as a direct revela- 
tion communicated by St Paul to his Athenian proselyte. 
Thus, if we fing Neo-Platonic ideas in Dante, there is no diffi- | 
culty about their source. The line of derivation goes straight 1 
el | 
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back to the teaching of Proclus. We are not reduced to the 
supposition of an indirect influence from Plotinus through 
St Augustine. Incidental Neo-Platonic expressions in Dante 
have not escaped notice!. More interesting, however, than 
any detailed coincidence is the fundamental identity, of the 
poet’s conception of the beatific vision with the vision of the 
intelligible world as figured by Plotinus. Almost equally 
prominent is the use he makes of the speeulative conception 
of emanation. That the higher cause remains in itself while 
producing that which is next to it in order of being, is affirmed 


by Dante in terms that might have come directly from Plo- ~ 


tinus or Proclus?, And it is essentially by the idea of emana- 
tion that he explains and justifies: the varying degrees of 
perfection in created things. . 

The Neo-Platonism of the Divina Commedia, as might be 
expected, is found almost eXclusively in the Paradiso; though 
one well-known passage in the Purgatorio, describing the node 
in which the disembodied soul shapes for itself a new material 
envelope, bears obvious marks of the same influence. Here, 
however, there is an important difference. Dante renders 
everything in terms of extension, end never, like the Neo- 
Platonists, arrives at the direct assertion, without symbol, of 
pure immaterialism? This may be seen in the passage Just 

f 4% 
referred to, as compared with a passage from Porphyry s 
exposition of Plotinus closely resembling it in thought. While 
Dante represents the soul as having an actual path from om 
point of space to another, Porphyry distinctly says‘that the 
soul’s essence has no locality, but only takes upon itself re- 
lations depending on conformity between its dispositions and 

* Some of them are referred to by Bouillet in the notes to his.French 
translation of the Enneads (1857-61). 

Here, for want of a more appropriate place, it may be mentioned that there 
is no complete translation of the Enneads ‘into English. The marvellous 
industry of Thomas Taylor, “the Platonist,” in translating Neo-Platonie 
writings, did not carry him through the whole of Plotinus. The portions 
translated by him have been reprinted fcz the Theosophical Society in Bohn’s 
Series. 

* The general thought finds expression at the end of Par. xxix. 
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those of a particular body; the body, whether of grosser or of 
finer matter, undergoing local movement in accordance with 
its own nature and not with the nature of soul’. Again, the 
point of exact coincidence between Dante and Plotinus in 
what they say of the communications between souls that are 
in the world of being, is that, for both alike, every soul 
“there” knows the thought of every other without need of 
speech. Plotinus, however, says explicitly that the indi- 
vidualised intelligences within universal mind are together 
yet discriminated without any reference to space. What 
"Dante says is that while the souls are not really in the plane- 
tary spheres, but only appear in them momentarily, they are 
really above in the empyrean. Even in his representation of 
the Deity, the Christian poet still retains his spatial symbolism. 
God is seen as the minutest and intensest point of light, round 
which the angels—who are the movers of the spheres—revolve 
‘in their ninefold order. At the same time, the divine mind is 
said to be the place of the primum mobile, thus enclosing the 
whole universe2. Viewed in relation to the universe as’ dis- 
tinguished from its cause, the angelic movers are in inverted 
order, the outermost and not the innermost being now the 
highest. Thus, by symbol, it is finally suggested that im- 
material essence is beyond the distinction of the great aad 
the small in magnitude; but even at the end the symbolism 
has not disappeared. | 
Like the completed theocratic organisation of society, the 
Scholastit system which furnished its intellectual justification 
was hardly finished before it began to break up from within. 
St Thomas Aquinas was followed by John Duns Scotus, who, 
while equally orthodox in belief, limited more the demonstra- 
_ 1 CE. Purg. xxv. 85-102 and Sententiae, 32. Porphyry is explaining the way 
in which the soul may be said to descend to Hades. éwel 32 duje: 7d Bap 
wretjua Kal éruvypor dypi ray broyelar rorer, ofrw cai atirn Né-yerat xwpelw bard 
Viv” oby Sri} abth odsia peragalver Téwous, xal év Toros yiverat® GAN’ Gri TOP 
Teduxbriw cupdrar rérous peraBalvew, Kal dAnxevat Torovs, oXEES dvadéxerat, 


w althy xara ras émirndedryras Tay ToOUTEY CuLaT wr EK THs kar avrnr 
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tive power of reason in relation to ecclesiastical] dogma. Soon 
after came William of Ockham, whose orthodoxy is to some 
extent ambiguous, The criticisms of the Subtle and of t 
Invincible Doctor had for their effect to show the ‘Thusorined 
of the systematic harmony which their great predecessor 
seemed to have given once for all to the structure composed 
of dominant Catholic theology and subordinated Aristotelian 
philosophy. Duns Scotus was indirectly7influenced by Neo- 
Platonism, which came to him from the Jewish thinker Ibn 
Gebirol, known to the schoolmen as Avicebron. This was the 
source of his theory of a “first matter” which is a component 
of intellectual as of corporeal substances. His view that the 
“principle of individuation” is not matter but form, coincides 
with that of Plotinus. Ockham was a thinker of a different 
cast, representing, as against the Platonic Realism of Duns 
Scotus, the most developed form of mediaeval Nominalism. 
In their different ways, both developments contributed to 
upset the balance of the Scholastic eirenicon between science 
and faith. “The rapidity with which the disintegration was 
now going on may be judged from the fact that Ockham died 
about 1849, that is, before the end df the half-century which 
had seen the composition of the Divina Commedia. 

‘The end of Scholasticism as a system appealing to the living 
world is usually placed about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. From that time, it became first an obstruction in the 
way of newer thought, and then a sectarian survival. The 
six centuries of its effective life are those during which Greek 
thought was wholly unknown in its sources to the West- 
John Seotus Erigena was one of the very last who had some 
knowledge of Greek before the study of it revived in the Italy 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio. For the new positive beginning 
of European culture, the classical revival, together with the 
impulse towards physical research_—represented among 
schoolmen by Roger Bacon,—was the essential thing. 

In the familiar story of the*rise of Humanism, the point 
that interests us here is that the first ancient system to be 
appropriated in its content, and not simply studied as 4 
branch of erudition, was Platonism. And it was with the eyes 
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of tke Neo-Rlatonists that the Florentine Academy read Plato 


himself. Marsilio Ficino, having translated Plato, turned next- 


to Plotinus. His Latin translation of the Enneads appeared in 
14921, Platonism was now set by its new adherents against. 
Aristotelidnism, whether in the Scholastic form or as restored 
by some who had begun to study it with the aid of the Greek 
instead of the Arabian commentaries. The name of Aristotle 
became for a time to‘nearly all the innovators the synonym of 
intellectual oppression. 
, The Platonists of the early Renaissance were sincere Chris- 
tians in their own manner. This was not the manner of the 
Middle Age. The definitely. articulated system of ecclesiastical 
dogma had no real part in their intellectual life. They were 
Christians in a general way; in the details of their thinking 
they were Neo-Platonists. In relation to astrology and magic, 
indeed, they were Neo-Platonists of a less critical type than 
the ancient chiefs of the school. Belief in both magic and 
astrology, it is hardly necessary ta say, had run down through 
the whole course of the intervening centuries; so “that there 
was little as yet in the atmosphere of the modern time that 
could lead to a renewal of the sceptical and critical sifting 
begun by thinkers like Plotinus and Porphyry. The influence 
of Christianity shows itself in the special stress laid on the 
religious aspect of Neo-Platonism. An example of this is to 
be met with at the end of Marsilio Ficino’s translation of 
Plotinus. In the arguments prefixed to the closing chapters, 
Ficino tries to make Plotinus say definitely that the union of 
the soul with God, once attained, is perpetual. He has himself 
a feeling that the attempt is not quite successful; and he 
rather contends that Plotinus was logically bound to make 
the affirmation than that it is there in his very words. As a 
matter of fact, Plotinus has nowhere definitely made it; and 
it seems inconsistent alike with his own position that differ- 
ences of individuality proceed with necessity from eternal dis- 
tinctions in the divine intellect; and with his hypothetical use 
of the Stoic doctrine that events recur in exactly repeated 

+ The Greek was printed for the first time in 1580, when it appeared along 
with the translation. 
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eycles.. When he says that in the intelligible world, theugh 
not in earthly life, the vision is continuous, this does not by 
itself mean that the soul, when it has ascended, remains above 
without recurrent descents. It is true, nevertheless, that Plo- 
tinus and Porphyry did not so explicitly as their stecessors 
affirm that all particular souls are subject to perpetual 
vicissitude!. 

This point is of special interest because Ficino’s interpre- 
tation may have helped to mislead Bruno, who, in a passage 
in the dedication of his Kreici Furori to Sir Philip Sidney,- 
classes Plotinus, so far as this doctrine is concerned, with the 
“theologians.” All the great philosophers except Plotinus, he | 
says, have taught that the mutations in the destiny of souls | 
are without term. On the other hand, all the great theologians 
except Origen have taught that the soul either attains final 
rest or is finally excluded from beatitude. The latter doctrine 
has a practical reference, and may be impressed on the many 

lest they should take things too lightly. The former is the 
expression of pure truth, and is to be taught to those who are 
capavle of ruling themselves. Great as is for Plotinus the . 
importance of the religious redemption to which his philo- 
sophy leads, the theoretic aspect of his system is here mus- 
apprehended. Nothing, however, could bring out more clearly 
than this pointed contrast, Bruno’s own view. Coming near 

the end of Renaissance Platonism, as Ficino eomes near its 
beginning, he marks the declared break with tradition and 
the effort after a completely independent philosophy. 

Other elements as well as Neo-Platonism contributed to 
Bruno’s doctrine; yet he too proceeds in his primis 
the Neo-Platonic school. In expression, he always faHs 
upon its terms. The system, indeed, undergoes profou 
modifications. Matter and Form, Nature and God, 
antithetie names of a single reality, rather than extreme 
terms in a causal series descending from the highest to the 


* Thus St Augustine could commend Porphyry for what he took to be the 
assertion that the soul, having once wholly ascended to the realm of being, 
can never redescend to birth. That any soul can remain.perpetually ! bs 
unquestionably contrary to the opinion both of Plotinus and of Porphy®: — 
One of Spee s objections to Christianity was that it taught that : 
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lowest!. Side by side with-the identity, however, the difference 
is retained, in order to express the “circle” in phenomenal 
things. In Bruno’s cosmological view, modifications were of 
course introduced by his acceptance and extension of the 
Copernican astronomy. Yet he seeks to deduce this also from 
propositions of the Neo-Platonic metaphysics. The Neo-Pla- 
tonists held, as he did, that the Cause is infinite in potency, 
and necessarily produces all that it can produce. The reason 
why they did not infer that the extended universe is quanti- 
tatively infinite was that, like some moderns, they thought 
actual quantitative infinity an impossible conception. 

One of Bruno’s most interesting points of contact with 
Plotinus is in his theory of the beautiful, For this he may 
have got,the hint from the difference that had struck Plotinus 
between the emotion that accompanies pursuit of knowledge 
and beauty on the one hand, and mystical unification with the 
good on the other. By this unification, however, Plotinus does 
not mean moral virtue; so that when Bruno contrasts intellec-* 
tual aspiration with a kind of stoical indifference’to fortune, 
and treats it as a “defect” in comparison, because there, is in 
the constantly baffled pursuit of absolute truth or beauty an 
element of pain, he is not closely following Plotinus. Yet in 
their account of the aspiration itself, the two thinkers agree. 
The fluctuation and pain in the aesthetic or intellectual life 
are insisted on by both. In Bruno indeed the thought 1s 
immensely expanded from the hint of Plotinus; the Erotet 
Furori being a whole series of imaginative symbols interpreted 
as expressive of the same ardour “to the unknown God of 
unachieved desire.” There is here manifest a difference of 
temperament. Bruno had more of the restlessness which 


Plotinus finds in the soul of the artist and the theorist. 


Plotinus, along with his philosophical enthusiasm, had more 
of the detachment and repose of the religious mystic. | 
The most striking difference between the Platonism of the 
Neo-Platonists and that of the Renaissance, is the stronger 
1 Identification of all in the unity of Substance is regarded by Vacherot as 
characterising Brund’s thought, in contrast with the Neo-Platonic “emana- 
tion.” See Histoire Critique de l’Bcole d’ Alexandrie, t. iii. p. 196. , 
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aecentuation by the latter of nataralistic pantheism. This, 
though not absent in Neo-Platonism itself, is subordinate, 
Plotinus, as we saw, regards the heavenly bodies as divine, 
and can on occasion speak like Bruno of the earth as one of the 
stars. This side of his doctrine, however, is less prominent _ 
than his conception of intellectual and superessential divinity. 

| 

| 





With Bruno the reverse is the ease. And Campanella too seizes 
on the naturalistic side of the doctrine ‘to confound the de- 
spisers of the visible world. Among his philosophical poems 
there is one in particular which conveys precisely the feeling. 
of the book of Plotinus against the Gnostics. 
Deem you that only you have thought and sense, 
While heaven and all its wonders, sun and earth, 
Scorned in your dullness, lack intelligence ? " 
Fool! what produced you? These things gave you birth: _ 
So have they mind‘and God}, . 


This tone of feeling, characteristic of the Renaissance, passed 
‘away during the prevalence of the new “mechanical philo- 
sopliy,” to‘reappear later when the biological sciences were 
making towards theories of vital evolution. It is thus no 
accident that it should then have been rendered by Goethe, 
who combined with his poetic genius original insight in 
biology. 

While the Platonising movement was going on, other ancient 
doctrines had been independently revived. For the growth of 
the physical sciences, now cultivated afresh after long neglect, 
the revival of Atomism was especially important. The one 
scientific doctrine of antiquity which Neo-Platonism had been 
unable to turn to account was seen by modern physicists to be 
exactly that of which they were in need. Thus whether, like 
Descartes and Hobbes, they held that the universe is a plenum, 
or, with Democritus himself, affirmed the real existence of 

* Sonnet xrx. in Symonds’s translation. The original of the acs may 
be given for comparison. 
Pensiti aver tu solo provvidenza, 
E ’I ciel la terra e I’ altre cose belle, 
Le quali sprezzi tu, starsene senza? 


Sciocco, d’ onde se’ nato tu? da quelle, or 
Dunque ci é senno e Dio. 1 =p {4 
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vacttum, ali the physical thinkers of the seventeenth century 
thought of body, for the purposes of science, as corpuscular. 
Corpuscular physics was the common foundation of the, 
“mechanical philosophy.” Now it is worthy of note that the 
first distinctively Platonic revival, beyond the period we call 
the Renaissance, decisively adopted the corpuscular physics 
as not incompatible with “the true intellectual system of the 
universe.” The Cathbridge Platonists, as represented especi- 
ally by Cudworth, did not, in their opposition to the naturalism 
.of Hobbes, show any reactionary spirit in pure science; but 
were so much awake to the growing ideas of the time that, 
even before the great impression made by Newton’s work, 
they were able to remedy for themselves the omission that had 
limited she scientific resources of their ancient predecessors. 
this More, in appending his philgsophical poem on The In- 
nity of Worlds to that on The Immortality of the Soul, does 
not shrink frem appealing to the authority of Democritus, 
Epicurus and Lucretius in favour of those infinite worlds in 
space which the Neo-Platonists had rejected. Neither on this 
question nor on the kindred one as to the manifestation of 
Deity in a phenomenal universe without past or future limit 
in time, does he commit himself to a final conclusion; but 
evidently, after at first rejecting both infinities as involving 
impossibilities of conception, he inclined to the affirmation 
of both. 

The new metaphysical position that philosophy had in the 
meantime gained, was the subjective point of view fixed by 
Descartes as the principle of his “‘ method for conducting the 
reason and seeking truth in the sciences.” This, as has been 
indicated, was remotely Neo-Platonic in origin; for the Neo- 
Platonists had been the first to formulate accurately those 
conceptions of immaterial subject and of introspective con- 
sciousness which had acquired currency for the later world 
through the abstract language of the schools. Thus Descartes, 
with Scholasticism and Humanism behind him. could go in a 
summary way through the whole process, without immersing. 
himself in one cr the other as a form of erudition; and could LB 
then start, so far as the problem of knowledge is concerned,|~ * 
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where the ancients had left off. Kaowledge of that which is" 
within, they had found, is in the end the most certain. The — 
originality of Descartes consisted in taking it as the most — 
certain in the beginning. Having fixed the point of view, he _ 
could then proceed, from a few simple positions oStensibly 
put forward without appeal to authority, to construct a new 
framework for the sciences of the inner and of the outer world. 

Here was the beginning of idealism if its modern form. 
The other great innovation of the modern world in general 
principle, was the notion that there is a mode of systematic-- 
ally appealing to experience as the test of scientific truth; 
that rational deduction, such as was still the niain thing for 
Descartes, must be supplemented by, if not ultimately sub- 
ordinated to, the test of inductive verification. This: though « 
not exclusively an English idea, has been mainly promoted x 
English thinkers, in its application first to the physical, and 
then, still more specially, to the mental sciences- In antiqnity, 
experience had indeed been, recognised as the beginning of 
knowledge in the genetic order. Its priority in this sense could 
be allowed by a school as rationalist as Neo-Platonism. It had 
not, however, even by the experiential schools, been rigorously 
defined as a test applicable to all true science. On this side 
Bescon and Locke, as on the other side Descartes, were the 
great philosophical initiators of the new time. 

The essential innovations of modern thought, as we see, 
‘were innovations in method. They did not of themselves 
suggest any new answer to questions about ultimate reality oF 
the destiny of the universe. It is not that such answers have 
been lacking; but they have always remained, in one way Qf 
another, new formulations of old ones. The hope cherished by 
Bacon and Descartes that the moderns might at length cut 
themselves loose from the past and, by an infallible method, 
discover all attainable truth, has long been seen to be vail. 
Not only individual genius, but historical study of past ideas 
and systems, have become of more and not of less importance. — 
The most original and typical ontologies of modern times fe 
those of Spinoza and Leibniz; and, much as-they owe to the 
newer developments of science and theory of ae fe 4 
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are expressed by mears! of metaphysical conceptions that 
had taken shape during the last period of ancient thought. 
Pantheism and Monadism are not merely implicit in the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine; they receive clear formulation as different 
aspects of it. If, as some modern critics think, the two con- 
ceptions are not ultimately irreconcilable, the best hints for a 
solution may probably still be found in Plotinus, No one has 
ever been more coilscious than he of the difficulty presented by 
the problem of comprehending as portions of one philosophical 
truth the reality of universal and that of individual intellect. 
Perhaps the strongest testimony to the intrinsic value of the 
later Greek thought is Berkeley’s Siris. For if that thought 
had really become obsolete, Berkeley was in every way pre- 
pared to perceive it. He had pushed the Cartesian reform as 
far as it would go, by reducing what Descartes still thought of 
as real extended substance to a system of phenomena for 
consciousness. He had at the same time all the English 
regard for the test of experience, fortified by knowledge of 
what had been done in his own age in investigating nature. 
Thus, he had taken most decisively the two steps by, which 
modern philosophy has made a definite advance. Besides, as a 
theologian, he might easily have assumed that anything there 
was of value in the work of thinkers who, living long #fter 
the opening of the Christian era, had been the most uncom- 
promising antagonists of the Christian Church, must have 
been long superseded. His own early Nominalism, which, as 
may be seen in Siris itself, he had never abandoned, might also 
have been expected to prejudice him against Platonic Realism. 
Yet it is precisely in the Neo-Platonists that Berkeley, near 
the end of his philosophical career, found hints towards a ten- 
tative solution of ontological questions which he had at first 
thought to settle once for all by a resolutely logical carrying 
out of the principles of Descartes and Locke, It is true that 
in actual result Siris makes no advance on the original Neo- 
Platonic speculations, which are not really fused with Berke- 
ley’s own early doctrine, but are at most kept clear of contya- 
diction with its For all that, Siris furnishes the most d isive _ 
evidence of enduring vitality in a school of thought wh | 
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to Berkeley’s age if to any since thé classical revivals mist 
have seemed entirely of the past. 

Berkeley’s work here seems in a manner comparable with 
that of the Platonising English poets from Spenser to Shelley. 

The influence of Platonism on literature is, however, too wide 

a subject to be treated episodically. The one rémark may be 
made, that not till modern times did it really begin to influence | 
poetic art. In antiquity it had its theories of art,—varying 
greatly, as we have seen, from Plato to Plotinus,—but artistic 
production was never inspired by it. If poetic thought, as + 
some think, is an anticipation of the future, this influence on 
poetry may be taken as further evidence that the ideas of the 
philosophy itself are still unexhausted. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the great * 
controversies of metaphysies did not centre in Platonism. 
There is truth in the view that would make this first period 
of distinctively modern philosophy a kind of cortinuation of 
later Scholasticism, more thar of the Renaissance which im- 
mediately preceded it. Its ostensible questions were about 
method, The usual division of its schools or phases by his- 
torians is into “ Dogmatism” (by which is meant the rational- 
istic theory of certitude) and its opposite “Empiricism,” 
foll6wed by “Scepticism” and then by “Criticism.” As these 
names show, it is concerned less with inquiry into the nature 
of reality than with the question how reality is to be known, oF 
whether indeed knowledge of it is possible. And, with all its 
differences, the modern “Enlightenment” has this resemblance 
to Scholasticism, that a particular system of doctrine is always 
in the background, to which the controversy is tacitly referred. 

This system is in effect the special type of theism which the : 
more rationalistic schoolmen undertook to prove as 2 Ppre- 
liminary to faith in the Catholic creed. Even in its non- | 
Christian form, as with the “Deists,” it is still of the Judaeo- | 
Christian tradition. The assumption about the relation of 
God to the world is that the world was created by an act of : 
will. Ordinary Rationalism is “dogmatic” by its assertion 
that “natural religion” of this type can be "demonstrated. 
“Empiricism” usually holds that the same general posi | 
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can be established sufficiently on at least “ probable” grounds. 
The Scepticism of Hume proceeds to show the failure of 
Empiricism—with which he sides philosophically as against 
Rationalism—to establish anything of the kind. Hume's 
philosdphical questioning, while this was the practical refer- 
ence which azoused so much lively feeling in his own age, had 


of course a wider reach. Yet when Kant, stirred by the im- . 


pulse received from Hume, took up again from a “ Critical” 
point of view the whole problem as to the possibility of know- 
ledge, he too thought with a reference to the same practical 
centre of the controversy. Having destroyed the Wolffian 
“Dogmatism,” he still aimed at reconstructing from its 
theoretical ruin a generalised theology of essentially the same 
type. -For Kant, as for the line of thinkers closed by him, 
there was only one ontology formally in question; and that 
was Christian theism, with or without the Christian revelation. 

The German movement at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, if it did nothing else, considerably changed this aspect 
of things. In its aims, whatever may now be thought of its 
results, it was a return to ontology without presuppositions. 
The limited dogmatic system which was the centre of interest 
for the preceding period has for the newer speculation passed 
out of sight. Spinoza perhaps on the positive side exercises 
a predominant influence; but there are returns also to the 
thinkers of the Renaissance, to Neo-Platonism, and to the 
ancient systems of the East, now beginning to be known in 
Europe from translations of their actual documents. A kind 
of Neo-Christianity too appears, which again treats Christian 
dogma in the spirit of the Gnosties or of Scotus Erigena. And 
all this is complicated by the necessity imposed on every 
thinker of taking up a definite attitude to the Kantian 
criticism of knowledge. Among the systems of the time, that 
of Hegel in particular has frequently been compared to Neo- 
Platonism; but here the resemblance is by no means close. 
The character of Hegel’s system seems to have been deter- 
mined mainly by its relation to preceding German philosophy 
and to Spinoze. Both on Spinoza himself and on Leibniz, the 


influence of Neo-Platonism, direct or indirect, was much more j~ 
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definite, and points of comparison might be sought with move 
profit. In Hegel, as in the other philosophers of the period, 
the resemblance is partly of a quite general kind. They are 
again ontologists, interested in more possibilities than in the 
assertion or denial of the rudiments of’a single creed. But, 
knowing the historical position of the Neo-Platonists, they 
find in them many thoughts that agree with their personal 
tendencies. 


Up to this point the outline given of the course of later 


philosophy may, it seems to me, on the whole be regarded as 
abbreviated history, The next stage may perhaps be summed 
up as another return from oritology to questions about the 
possibility of knowledge, and to logical and methodological 
inquiries. To pursue further the attempt to characterise the 
successive stages of European thought would be to enter the 
region where no brief summary can fairly pretend to be a 
deposit of ascertained results. The best plan, frem the point 
now reached, will be to try to state the law of philosophic 
development’ which the history of Neo-Platonism suggests; 
and then to make some attempt to learn what positive value 


the doctrine may still have for the modern world. This will” 


be the subject of the concluding chapter. ‘ 


© 









CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSION 


% 


Once the Neo-Platonic period, instead of being left in 
shadow, is brought into clear historical light, the development 
of. Greek philosophy from Thales to Proclus is seen to consist 
of two alternations from naturalism to idealism. The “physi- 
eal” thinkers are followed by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 
Then, by a’similar antithesis, the more developed naturalism 
of the Stoics and Epicureans is followed by the more developed 
idealism of the Neo-Platonists. The psychology of the Greeks 
has been brought by Prof. Siebeck under the order assigned by 
this law. Mr Benn has suggested the law as that of Greek 
philosophy general, but without carrying it through in its 
application to the details?. When to the empirical formula the 
- test of psychological deduction is applied, this seems to show 
. that it must have a more general character—that it must be a 
law, not only of Greek thought, but of the thought of man- 
kind. For evidently, as the objective and subjective pomts of 
view become distinguished, the mind must tend to view things 
first objectively, and then afterwards to make a reflective 
return on its own processes in knowing. Thus we ought to 
find universally that a phase of speculative naturalism—the 
expression of the objective point of view—is followed, when 
reflection begins to analyse things into appearances for mind, 
by a phase of idealism. Unfortunately, no exact verification of 
so extended a deduction can be made out. All that can be said 
is that the facts do not contradict it. 

The law, in the most general terms, may be stated thus: 
Whenever there is a spontaneous development of philosophic 
thought beyond the stage of dependence on tradition, a 


1 Both historians call the later phase Spiritualism, but on etymological 
grounds Idealism Js the preferable term. “Spirit” (wvedua), as Prof. Siebeek™ 
has shown in his detailed history, was not used by the Greek philosophers —| 
elves as the name of an immaterial principle. lL . 
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naturalistic phase comes first and an fdealistic phase serond. 


In no intrinsic development, whether of individuals or of 


peoples, is there a reversal of the order. One or other of the 
phases, however, may be practically suppressed. An indi- 
vidual mind, or the mind of a people, may stop at natuialism, 
or after the most evanescent phase of it may go straight on to 
pure idealism. Where both phases definitely appear, as in the 
case of Greece, we must expect returns of the first, making a 
repeated rhythm. Further, we must take account of foreign 
influences, which may modify the intrinsic development. 
Also, when both stages have been passed through, and are 
represented by their own teachers, revivals of either may 
appear at any moment. Thus in modern Europe we can 
hardly expect to trace through the whole development any 
law whatever. When thinkers began to break through the 
new tradition which had substituted itself for ancient myth- 
ology and philosophy alike, and had ruled through the Middle 
Ages, there was from the first a possibility, according to the 
temper‘of the individual mind, of reviving any phase of doc- 
trine, naturalistic or idealistic, without respect to its order in 
the past. We may occasionally get a typical case of the law, 
as in the idealistic reaction of the Cambridge Platonists on the 
naturalism of Hobbes; but we cannot expect anything like 
this uniformly. 

Two great ethnical anomalies are the precisely opposite 
cases of India (that is, of the Hindus) and of China. Nowhere 
in Asia of course has there been that self-conscious break with 
traditional authority which we find in ancient Greece and 10 
modern Europe; in both of which cases, however, it must be 
remembered that the authoritative tradition has never ceased 
to exist, but has continued always, even in the most sceptical 
or rational periods, to possess more of direct popular power 
than philosophy. The philosophies of India and of China are 
not formally distinct from their religions, and have not found 
it necessary to repudiate any religious belief simply as such. 
Still, each has a very distinct character of its own. The official 


philosophy of China is as purely naturalistic as that of ments 


idealistic. And in both cases the learned doctrine succeeds 
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gixing a general direction to the mind of the people without 
appealing to force. With the Hindus, naturalism seems to have 
been an almost entirely suppressed phase of development. The 
traces of it found in some of the philosophic systems may be 
remains of an abortive attempt at a naturalistic view of things 
in India itself, or may be the result of a foreign influence such 
as that of Greek Atomism. On the other hand, the Taoism and 
the Buddhism of China are admittedly much reduced from the 
elevation they had at first, and have become new elements in 
popular superstition instead: of idealistie philosophies. Bud- 
dhism of course is Indian; and Taoism, in its original form 
perhaps the,sole attempt at metaphysics by a native Chinese 
teacher, seems to have been an indeterminate pantheism, not 
strictly. to be classed either as naturalistic or as idealistic. 
Both are officially in the shade as compared with Confucian- 
ism; and this, while agnostic with regard to metaphysics, is as 
a philosophy fundamentally naturalistic; adding to ancestral 
traditions about right conduct simply a very general idea of 
cosmic order as the theoretic basis for its ethical code.” 

India and China being thus taken to represent one-sided 
evolutions of the humarf mind, we shall see in ancient Greece 
the normal sequence under a comparatively simplified form. 
In modern Europe we shall see a complex balance of the *wo 
tendencies. Turning from the question of historical law to 
that of philosophical truth, we may conjecture that the re- 
flective process must somehow mark an advance in insight; 
but tha?, if nothing is to be lost, it ought to resume in itself 
what has gone before. And, as a matter of fact, European 
idealists, both ancient and modern, have not been content 
unless they could incorporate objective science with their 
metaphysics. 

Thus we arrive at a kind of “law of three states” —tradition 
or mythology, naturalism, idealism. In its last two terms, this 
law seems to be an inversion of the sequence Comte sought to 
establish from the “metaphysical” to the “positive” stage; 
naturalism being the philosophy underlying “ positivism,” 
while idealism is another name for “‘metaphysics.’” How then 


are we to explain Comte’s own mental development? For he. r 
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undoubtedly held that he himself had passed from, tradition — 


through ‘“‘metaphysics” to “positivity.” Eaceptio probat 
regulam: “the exception tests the rule.” In the first place, 
what Comte regarded as his own metaphysical stage was not 
metaphysics at all, but a very early mode of political thought 
in which he accepted from eighteenth century teachers their 
doctrine of abstract “natural rights.’ In the second place, 
his mental history really had a kind of m¢ctaphysical phase; 
but this came after his strictly “positive” or naturalistic 


period. His later philosophy became subjective on two sides. , 


Having at first regarded mathematics as the sufficient formal 
basis of all the sciences, he arrived later at the viewthat before 
the philosophy of mathematics there ought to be set out a 
more general statement of principles. That is to say,,his in- 
tention was to fill up the place that belongs properly to logie, 
which in its formal division is subjective. Again, in his later 
scheme, after the highest of the sciences, which he calied 
“morality ’’—meaning really a psychology of the individual, 
placed after and not before sociology—there came his “sub- 
jective synthesis.”” This was an adumbration of metaphysics 
in the true sense of the term; so that ‘nis circle of the sciences, 
beginning with formal principles of reasoning, would have 
completed itself by running into subjectivity at the other 
extreme, The apparently exceptional case of Comte therefore 
turns out to be a real confirmation of the law. 


However it may be with this proposed law of three states, 
there can be no doubt that a very highly developed form of 
idealism is represented by the Neo-Platonists. How does this 
stand in relation to modern thought? An obvious position to 
take up would be to allow the merit of Plotinus and his sue 
cessors in scientifically elaborating the highest metaphysical 
conceptions, but to dismiss all their detailed ontology 45 of 


merely historic interest. Thus we should fall back upon 2— 


position suggested by Plato in the Philebus; namely, that 
though there may be very little “‘dialectical,”’ or, as we should 
now say, metaphysical knowledge, that little may be ““pure®.’ 
1 See Prof. Carveth Read’s Logic, Ist ed., p. 214; 4th ed., p. 274 5 m» 
* Phileb. 58 c. 
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_ This, however, is too easy a way. The Neo-Platonie thought 

is, metaphysically, the maturest thought that the European 

world has seen. Our science, indeed, is more developed; and 

so also, with regard to some special problems, is our theory 

' of knowledge. On the other hand, the modern time has 

_* nothing to show comparable to a continuous quest of truth 

about reality during a period of intellectual liberty that lasted 

_ for a thousand yesrs. What it has to show, during a much 

shorter period of freedom, consists of isolated efforts, bounded 

by the national limitations of its philosophical schools. The 

* essential ideas, therefore, of the ontology of Plotinus and 

Proclus may,still be worth examining in no merely antiquarian 
spirit. 

A method of examination that suggests itself is to try 
whether, after all, something of the nature of verification may 
not be possible in metaphysics. The great defect of idealistic 
phiosophy has been that so little can be deduced from it. The 
facts of nature do not, indeed, contradict it, but they seem to 
offer no retrospective confirmation of it. Now this, to judge 
from the analogy of science, may be owing to the exfreme 
generality with which mcdern idealism is Bee Pied: to state 
its positions. It is as if in physics we were reduced to an 
affirmation of the permanence of “matter” defined in Aristo- 
telian terminology. Let us try what can be made of an 
idealistic system ‘that undertakes to tell us more than that 
reality is in some way to be expressed in terms of mind. 
Plotinus*and Proclus, from their theory of being, make de- 
ductions that concern the order of phenomena. Since their 
time, great discoveries have been made in phenomenal science. 
Do these tend to confirm or to contradict the deductions made 
from their metaphysical principles by the ancient thinkers? 

We must allow, of course, for the defective science of an- 
tiquity. The Neo-Platonists cannot be expected to hold any 
other than the Ptolemaic astronomy. They do not, however, 
profess to deduce the details of astronomy from their meta- 
physics. Just as with the moderns, much in the way of detail 
is regarded as given only by experience. That the univers¢ »- 
has this precise constitution—if it has it—is known only asf ‘15 
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an empirical fact, not as a deductien from the nature of ats 
cause. What the Neo-Platonists deduce metaphysically is not 
the geocentric system, but the stability of that system—or 
of any other—if it exists, Thus they do not agree with the 
Stoies; who, though taking the same view about thepresent 
constitution of the universe, held that the system of earth 
with surrounding planetary and stellar spheres is periodically 
resolved into the primeval fire and agai reconstituted, the 
resolution being accompanied by an enormous expansion of 


bulk. All such ideas of an immense total change from a given — 


state of things to its opposite, Plotinus and his successors re- 
ject. Any cycle that they can allow involves only changes of 
distribution in a universe ordered always after the same 
general fashion. They carry this even into their interpretation 
of early thinkers like Empedocles. According to Simplicius, 
the periods of concentration and diffusion which alternate in 
his cosmogony were by Empedocles himself only assumed 
hypothetically, and to facilitate scientific analysis and syn- 
thesiS!. For universal intellect, as all the Neo-Platonists say, 
is ever-existent and produces the cosmic order necessarily; 
hence it does not sometimes act aiid sometimes remain 1n- 
active. Undeviating necessity, in its visible manifestation as 
in-reality, belongs to the divinity above man as to the un- 
conscious nature below him. Change of manifestation. de- 
pending on apparently arbitrary choice between opposites 
belongs to man from his intermediate position. To attribute 
this to the divinity is mythological. There must ‘therefore 
always be an ordered universe in which every form and grade 
of being is represented. The phenomenal world, flowing from 
intellectual being by a process that is necessary and as it were 


natural, is without temporal beginning or end. These Pro — 


positions we are already familiar with; and these are the 
essence of the deduction. Thus if the universe—whatever Hf 
detailed constitution may be—does not always as 4 whole 
manifest a rational order, the nfetaphysical principle is 





mentally wrong. To prove scientifically that the world points 
to an absolute temporal beginning, or that it.is running down 
1 De Caelo(R. P.133i*) ES 
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toran absglute temporab end, or even that it is as a whole 
alternately a chaos and a cosmos, would be a refutation of the 
form of idealism held by Plotinus. How then does modern 
science stand with regard to this position? 

It may seem at first sight to contradict it. For does not 
the theory of ,cosmic evolution suppose just such immense 
periodic changes as were conceived by Empedocles, according 
to the most obvious interpretation of his words? So far as the 
solar system is concerned, no doubt it does; but the solar 

“ system is only a part of the universe. And there seems to be 
no scientific evidence for the theory that the universe as a 
whole has periods of evolution and dissolution. Indeed, the 
evidence points rather against this view. Astronomical ob- 
servers find existent worlds in all stages. This suggests that, 
to an observer on any planet, the stellar universe would always 
present the same general aspect, though never absolute 
ideiitity of detail as compared with its aspect at any other 
point of time. For every formed system that undergoes dis- 
solution, some other is evolved from the nebulae which we 
call relatively ‘“primordial.”” Thus the total phenomenal 
manifestation of being rémains always the same. If this view 
Should gain strength with longer observation, then science 
may return in the end to the Neo-Platonic cosmology onan 
enlarged scale, and again conceive of the whole as one stable 
order, subject to growth and decay only in its parts. At no 
time, as the metaphysician will say, is the mind of the uni- 
verse wholly latent. There is no priority of sense to intellect 
in the whole. The apparent priority of matter, or of the 
sentiency of which matter is the phenomenon, is simply an — 
imaginative representation of the evolutionary process in a 
single system, regarded in isolation from the universe of 
which it forms part. 

That this view is demonstrated by science cannot of course 
be said. The evidence, however, is quite consistent with it, 
and seems to point to this father than to any other of the 
possible views. The question being not yet scientifically 
settled, the idaalism! of Plotinus still offers itself, by )the ~ 
cosmology in which it issues, for verification or disproof. And)” 
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empirical confirmation, if this were forthcoming,- wanld be 
quite real as far as it goes, precisely because the metaphysical 
doctrine is not so very general as to be consistent with all 
possible facts, A scientifie proof that the universe is running 
down to a state of unalterable fixation would refute it. 

To the speculative doctrine of Plotinus no very great 
addition, as we have seen, was made before Proclus. The 
additions that Proclus was able to make hdve by historians as. 
a rule been treated as useless complications,—multiplications 
of entities without necessity. Yet the power of Proclus as a , 
thinker is not denied even by those who find little to admire 
in its results; and it had undergone assiduous training, He | 
may be said to have known in detail the whole history of 
ancient thought, scientifie as well as philosophical, at a time 
when it could still be known without any great recourse to 
fragments and conjecture. And he came at the end of a 
perfectly continuous movement. It is therefere of special 
interest to see how the metaphysical developments he arrived 
at appear in the light of discoveries made since the European 
community returned again to the systematic pursuit of know- 
ledge. e 3 

What is noteworthy first of all is the way in which, following 
Aristotle, he has incorporated with the idea of the one stable 
universe that of an upward movement in the processes that ‘ 
belong to the realm of birth. As we have seen, he distinctly 
says that in the order of genesis the imperfect comes before 
the perfect. And this is not meant simply in reference to the 
individual organism, where it is merely a generalised state- ~ 
ment of obvious facts, but is applied on occasion to the history 
of science. Now the technical terms by which he expresses the — 
philosophical idea of emanation admit of transference to a 
evolutionary process in time through which its components 
may be supposed to become explicit. The mpoodes and hase 
émtaT pogy}, or the going forth from the metaphysical prineip© 
and the return to it, are.not of course themselves processes of 
the universe in time. Yet there is no reason why they should oF 
not have respectively their temporal manifestations in ™ 
parts, so long as neither type of manifestation is supp? 
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be chronologically prior*or posterior in relation to the whole. 
When the terms are thus applied, they find accurate expression 
in the idea of an evolution, and not of a lapse manifested 
chronologically,—with which “ emanation” is sometimes con- 
founded. Primarily, it is the érietpody, rather than the 
mpo0d0s, that» becomes manifest as the upward movement. 
Indeed the term corresponds pretty closely to “involution,” 
which, as Spence? has said!, would more truly express the 
nature of the movement than “evolution.” This process is 
seen in history when thought, by some great discovery, returns 
to its principle. The antithetic movement, which may be re- 
garded as the manifestation of the wpdodos, is seen when, for 
example, a great discovery is carried, as time goes on, into , 
more and more minute details, or is gradually turned to 
practical applications. Thus it corresponds to most of what 
in modern times is called “progress.” A corollary drawn by 
Prgclus from»his system, it may be noted, also suggests itself 
from the point of view of modern evolution. The highest and 
the lowest things, Proclus concludes, are simple; “‘compo- 
sition,” or complexity, belongs to intermediate naturss. 

An even more remarkable point of contact between the 
metaphysics of Proclus and later science'is that which presents 
itself when we bring together his doctrine of the “divine 
henads” and the larger conceptions of modern astronomy. 
This doctrine, as we saw, is with Proclus abstract metaphysics. 
The One, he reasons, must be mediated to the remoter things | 
by many unities, to each of which its own causal “chain”’ is 
attached. Elaborate as the theory is, it had, when put forth, 
hardly any concrete application. If, however, we liberate the . 
metaphysics from the merely empirical part of the cosmology, 
a large and important application becomes clear. The primal 
One, as we know, is by Neo-Platonism identified with the 
Platonic Idea of the Good. Now this, with Plato, corresponds 
in the intelligible world to the sun in the visible world, and is 
its cause. But if, as Proclus concluded, the One must be 
_ mediated to particular beings by many divine unities, what 
constitution shduld we naturally suppose the visible uni 1 

| 1 First Principles, 6th ed., p. 261. 7 
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to have? Evidently, to each “hen&ad” would corres»ond a 
single world which is one of many, each with its own sun. 
Thus the metaphysical conception of Proclus exactly pre- 
figures the post-Copernican astronomy, for which each of the 
fixed stars is the centre of a planetary “chain,” and the source 
of life to the living beings that appear? there in the order of 
birth?. 

From the infinite potency of the primal Cause, Bruno drew 
the inference that the universe must consist of actually in- 
numerable worlds. If we take the Neo-Platonic doctrine, not 
in its most generalised form—in which, as soon as we go be- 
yond a single world, it might seem to issue naturally in at 
assertion of the quantitative infinite—but with the additions 
made to it by Proclus, the plurality of worlds certamly be 
comes more scientifically thinkable. For the “henads”— 
composing, as Proclus says, the plurality nearest to absolute 
unity—are finite in number. Quantitative infinity he in com- 
mon with all the school rejects?, A kind of infinity of space 
as a subjective form would have presented no difficulty, In- 
deed both the geometrical and the arithmetical infinite were 
allowed by Plotinus in something very like this sense. The 
difficulty was in the supposition that there are actually 
existent things in space which are infinite in number. ‘The 
problem, of course, still remains as one of metaphysical 
inference. For there can be no astronomical proof either that 
the whole is finite or that it is infinite. An infinite real ethereal 
space, with a finite universe of gravitating matter—which 
seems to be the tacit supposition of those who argue from the 
fact of radiant heat that the sum of worlds is running down 
to an end—Bruno and his Neo-Platonic predecessors would 
alike have rejected. 

* That the supreme unity, in distinction from the henads, has no central 
body to correspond with it, would have removed, not created, a difficulty. 
To Proclus, the representation of the transcendent idea of the good by 
particular physical body in the universe was embarrassing (see Comm. 1 
Remp., ed. Kroll, i. 274-5; cf. in Tim. 170 8, ed. Diehl, ii. 102). 

* He himself, however, regarded it as most plausible, if there are more 
worlds than one, that they should be infinite in number; for a finite number 
would seem accidental (Comm. in Tim. 133 c, ed. Diehl, i. 438). But clendy 
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x1) CONCLUSION , 215. 

‘The-Nes-Platonic idealism, it ought now to be evident, was 
far removed from the reproach of peculiar inability to bring 
itself into relation with the things of time and space. If both 
finally baffle the attempt at complete mental comprehension, 
this, the philosophers would have said, is because they are 
forms of becoming, and hence remain mixed with illusory 
imagination. Contrasted with the eternity of intellect, that 
which appears under those forms is in a sense unreal. The 
whole philosophy of “genesis,” however largely conceived, 
becomes again what it was for Parmenides, to whom the 
explanations of physics, though having truth as a coherent 
order in thé world of appearance, where 

may tréov eotiv Suod ddeos Kal vuKTos apayTov, 
iga@v aupoTépov’, 

are yet false as compared with fhe unmixed truth of being. 
In*whatever sense Parmenides conceived of being, the Neo- 
Platonists, as we know, conceived of it in the manner of 
idealism, Their idealistic ontology, not deprived of ~all its 
detail but merely of its local and temporal features, would, if 
accepted, clear up more things than the most ambitious of 
modern systems. That it does not in the end profess to make 
all things clear, should not be to a modern mind a reason, for 
contemning it, but should rather tell in its favour. 


1 Parmenides ap. Simplic. Phys. (Fr. 9, Diels). 
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I, THe ComMuNIsM oF PLato 

Tur feature of Plato’s Republic that has drawn most general : 
attention both in ancient and in moderp; times is its com- 
munism. This communism, however, had no place in the 
doctrine of his philosophical successors. And his system is in 
one important point quite opposed to that which is usual in * 
modern socialism with its effort after equality. Some unre- 
membered anticipation of this may have been caticatured by 
Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae: but the artifices in the 
comedy for maintaining strict “democratic justice”? are of 
course the very antithesis of the Platonic conception, the 
essence of which is to cuttivate to the highest point, by 
separation of classes and by special training, every natvral 
difference of faculty. Besides, the Platonic community of 
goods is applied only to the ruling philosophic class of guar- 
dians’ and to the military class of their auxiliaries, The 
industrial portion of the community is apparently left to the 
system of private property and coimmercial competition— * — 
though no doubt with just so much regulation from the guar- 
dians as is necessary to preserve the social health and keep | 
down imposthumes. Now the interesting thing is that*this 
offers something far more practicable than socialism of the 
modern industrial type. 

That this is so may be seen by bringing the Platonic com- 
munity of goods into comparison with Spencer’s generalisa- 
tions, in the third volume of his Principles of Sociology, on the . 
origin of “Professional Institutions.” Spencer shows that 
professional, as distinguished from industrial, institutions are 
all differentiated from the priesthood, which, along with the 
military class, forms the dominant part of the earliest special- _ 
ised society. Now the remuneration of all professional classes: ‘ 
is for a long time public, Like Plato’s guardians, they receive 
support from the rest of the community, not so much for 
particular services as for constant readiness to perform certain 
kinds of service. And a sort of disinterested character long 
continues to be‘assumed in professional functions, so that the 
remuneration is formally a voluntary gift, and not the market — 
price of the service immediately done. This is now ss 3 SS en 4 
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upon as 2 “survival.” The normal system is thought to be 
that in which every form of social activity is thrown into the 
competition of the market-place. Perhaps Spencer himself 
took this view. If, however} we follow out the clue supplied 
by his inductions, we are led to imagine a new transformation 
by which predominant industrialism might, having done its 
work, be displaced by a reform in the spirit though not 
according to the letter of the Platonic communism. 
Industrial instititions, as Spencer says, are for the “susten- 
tation” of life; professional institutions are for its “augmen- 
tation.” Now, where there is to be augmentation, sustenta- 
tion, and the activities subservient to it, must not be the 
direct aim gf everyone in the community, Among Spencer's 
“professional” activities, for example, are science and philo- 
sophy. The beginnings of these, Aristotle had already said, 
appeared among the Egyptian priests because they had 
leisure to speculate. As Hobbes put it, “leisure is the mother 
of philosophy.” The same thing is. recognised in Comte’s 
social reconstruction, where, though individual property is 
retained, commercial competition 1s allowed only in the 1n- 
dustrial sphere; the class that corresponds to the higher class 
of Plato’s guardians being supported publicly on condition of 
renouncing all claim to.a private income. The difference of 
Cemte’s from Plato’s scheme is that it is social and not 
directly political. Comte assigns no “secular power” to his 
ecclesiastical or philosophical class. What Spencer's inductive 
conclusions also suggest is a social rather than a political 
transformation, but one more generalised than Comte’s. For 
the professional class, as conceived by Spencer, includes much 
more than the philosophie and scientific class. It is far too 
differentiated to be restored to anything like the homogeneity 
of an early priesthood. Hence it could not, as such, become a 
ruling class, either directly like Plato’s guardians, or indirectly 
like the Comtean hierocracy. als 
The point of the reform that suggests itself is this: if the 
whole social organism is ever to be brought under an ethical 
ideal of the performance of social duties, transcending the 
conception of an unmitigated struggle for individual profit 
or subsistence, the class to begin with is the class which, by 
its origin, has already something of the disinterested charac- 
ter. The liberal professions must be, as it wére, brought back 
to their original principles. The natural method of achieving” _ 
this would be an extension of the system of public payment ~~ 
as opposed to quasi-commereial competition. Competition . 
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itself cannot be dispensed with; but‘it would then be m view 
of selection or promotion by qualified judges, and no longer. 
with a view to individual payments from members of the 
general community taken at random. Payments would be 
graduated but fixed; not left to the chances of emp!oyment 
in each particular case. In short, the method would be that 
of the ecclesiastical and military professions, and of the Civil 
Service, generalised; though it would no doubt be necessary, 
as Comte admitted in the case of teachers, to leave just 
enough liberty of private practice to guard against the re- 
pression of originality. 

To attempt such a reform from below, as is the idea of 
industrial socialism, is evidently chimerical. Industrial in- 
stitutions have their first origin in the necessity of subsistence, 
not in an overflow of unconstrained energy; and, so far as they 
are developed from within, they owe their development to the 
keenest desire for gain. Hence they cannot but be the last to 
be effectively “moralised.” This is just as fatal to Comte’s 
proposal that the supreme secular power should be handed 
over to the “industrial chiefs” as it is to “‘social democracy. 
A purely industrial society could not supply enough dis- 
interested elements for the work of general regulation. The 
conclifsion seems to be that competition with a view to indi- 
vidual profit must, as Plato and Comte equally recognised, 
be left in the industrial sphere because in that sphere it 
supplies the only natural and adequate motive of exertion; 
but that, even there, it can only be carried on justly and 
humanely under political regulation by representatives of the 
whole community. To constitute a complete political society, 
it is generally allowed that there must be diversity of interests. 
If we allow that there must also be disinterested elements, 
then it is evident that these can only be fitly developed by the 
reduction of material motives, within a certain portion of the 
society, to their lowest possible limit. The Platonic com- 
munism was the first attempt to solye this problem syste 
matically instead of leaving it to accident. 


II. Tue Gnostics 


Wutte the generalised position about the Gnosties stated at 
the end of Chapter ITI is still quite in conformity with what 
is known, I have to correct the more special*interpretations 
adopted in the Appendix as it appeared in the first edition, 
In the present outline of the views since arrived at, I! 
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carried over particular points that can still be sustained; but 

the account of the relation of Gnosticism,—or, more accu- 
rately, of the gnosis,—to Christianity has had to be radically 
modified. 

A critic in The Guardian who objected to the classification 
of Gnosticism as a development of Christianity was sub- 
stantially right. It is frue that the article of R. A. Lipsius in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, to which I referred as the 
most accurate appreciation of Gnosticism known to me, repre- 
sented an advance on the position of Matter, in his Histoire 

: Critique du Gnosticisme, that it was an amalgam of Christi- 
anity with Greek philosophy and miscellaneous theogonies. 
Lipsiusrecognised that the gnosis was fundamentally Oriental, 
and here he was right; but his presupposition that it was a 
spontaneous development from Christian data was mistaken; 
and in tracing its non-Judaic and non-Christian elements to 
Phoenician and Syro-Chaldaic polytheism, he took too limited 
aview, The theory of its origins has since been revolutionised 
by “studies like those of R. Reitzenstein on the ancient 
“niystery-religions” and the theosophic speculations that 
arose from their intermixture. As books of enoch-making 
importance, containing points of view that will necessitate 
the re-writing of the whole history of Gnosticism, & must 
mention especially Reitzenstein’s Poimandres (1904) and Die 

istischen Mysterienreligionen (1910). 

The real origins of the gnosis, he finds, go back at least as 
far as to the period of the first Persian Empire. Of its various 
elements, he himself lays most stress on compositions which 
he attributes to Egyptian priests or prophets who wrote in 
Greek but had command of a genuine basis of native theology. 
Evidence for the existence of a varied literature of this kind 
is found in what are called the “magical papyri,” which have 
come to light abundantly in recent years. Through its points 
of contact with these, the “ Hermetic” literature, so much 
studied at the Renaissance, but since neglected as the product 
of a late “syncretism,’’ again acquires special importance. 
In this, it now appears from comparative study, there is a 
hucleus that had taken form probably in the first years of the 
Christian era. It therefore derived at the start nothing from 
Christianity. Of influence from Christianity or from Neo- 
Platonism at a later time there is very little. Christianity, m 
Reitzenstein’s view, though it gave practically nothing, jre- 


ceived much from the gnosis that sprang out of the MySEELY* jm 


religions; but Neo-Platonism stood out, as is seen especially ~ 
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in the treatise of Plotinus against the Gnosties, rot distine- 
tively against Christian positions incidentally touched, but 
for methodical thought in opposition to the revelations of 
prophets in general. Now the literary mode of those who 
speak in the name of “thrice-great Hermes” ‘is that of pro- 
phetie revealers, Some use of a terminology derived from the 
philosophic schools is not to be deniéd to thé writers of the 
gnosis, Hermetic and other; but it was used to translate into 
Hellenistic form ideas Eastern in their s6urce. These, Reit- . 
zenstein is careful to point out, were in part Persian and in 
part Chaldaean, and not exclusively Egyptian. That he | 
should himself see, above all, the Egyptian elements, he with 
great impartiality ascribes to bias derived from his own 
studies’. On the philosophic side, Reitzenstein finds that the : 
Stoic Posidonius (c. 180-46 B.c.) approximated most to the 
Hellenistic theosophy, and had a powerful influence on the 
development, in later antiquity, of religious philosophy and 
philosophical religion. Still, whatever this may have been, it 
remains clear, from Reitzenstein’s own conclusjons, thatthe 
contact of philosophy and gnosis was mainly external. Each, 

in taking oyer ideas or ternis from the ‘other, supplied the 
order of connexion from its own tradition; and the traditions 
were different. < } 

For the gnosis was not primarily disinterested search 4or 
truth, scientific or philosophical. The phrase was, in full, | 
“knowledge of God” (yvdeus Aco), and this Knowledge had 
such objects as material prosperity or protection from 
“‘demons.”’. A safe passage into the invisible world, 1t was 
thought, could be secured by means of sacred formulae like : 
those of the old Egyptian religion. Rebirth (zadcyyevecia) 
was supposed to be conferred by rites of baptism (called in 
the Epistle to Titus, iii. 5, the Xoutpov wadvyyevecias). The 
astrological fatalism that had come from Babylonia was felt | 
as an actual oppression, and deliverance from it was gought ! 
through the aid of a higher power than the planetary spirits 
(the xocpyoxpdtopes of the Pauline demonology). Here the 


? The future historian of Gnosticism, however much the general position 
may have been modified, will have to do justice to Matter’s breadth of backs’ 7 
In trying to bring everything under the formula of “eclecticism,” whieh 
dominated French philosophy in his time, he was all-inclusive in his attitude 
to the sources. Among these, he did not fail to see the peculiar importance 
of Egypt; and, in Book i. chap. 10 (“Origines Chrétiennes”), while treating 
Christianity as “the most direct element of Gnosticism,’’ he in effect pre’ = 
by examination of the New Testament that the gnosis was prior. L =| 1 
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readiest illustrations occur in the New Testament: but it was 
the recipient, not the source, of the Gnostic ideas; which were 
not distinctively either Jewish or Christian, but belonged to 
a wider movement in which the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
was only one current. 

' The Egyptian gnosis had its revealer in the god Thoth, 
translated as Hermes, with the epithet “Trismegistus,” Here, 
_ according ‘to Reitzenstein, was the source, not indeed of the 
term Logos in Plslo, but of its ““hypostasis’.”” In reality, 
Philo’s Adyos was a god, identical originally with Thoth or 
Hermes, the Word of God or of the gods. Only from this 
> implicit Egyptian element can his phraseology about the 
Logos be explained in its detail. His interpretations of 
Hebrew revelation by means of Greek philosophy are thus 
determined by an idea that came to him from his Alexandrian 
environment. 
Another name of the revealing god in the Hellenistic 
Egyptian theology is Nods, wherice the “ Hermetic religion” 
_ was sometimes called, in its own documents, “the religion of 
the mind.” Of an origin not Egyptian, though the name is 
found in the Hermetic books,-is the god “Av@pw7os, The 
relations of this conception to the phraseology of the New 
Testament Reitzenstein does not fail to notice. In al] these 
cases, the Greek names, hé holds, are not the expression of 
artificial deifications, but are renderings of the names of 
ancient deities known in the popular réligions, and now, Tre- 
garded as revealing their true nature to chosen devotees. 
How far these explanations will carry the theory of religious 
origins remains to be seen. Clearly they do not essentially 
affect the history of philosophy. For example, there may. be 
something of Egyptian gnosis lurking behind Philo’s explicit 
reasoning; but (with very imperfect knowledge) I am inclined 
to think that he will remain for the history of thought a kind 
of Jewish scholastic, mediating between philosophy and 
official religion?. Again, “Av@pwros, the Heavenly Man, or 
the Idea of Man, is to be found, more or less prominently, m 


_ } This expression is not taken over from Neo-Platonism, for which it means 
no more than “existence” and has no special technical significance. It was 
through application to the Persons of the Christian Trinity that it gave origin 
to the modern philosophical phrase, “to hypostasise,” that is, to set up as & 
being marked off from other beings (cf. Vacherot as cited p. 34, n. ra & 
y * Thus, while drawing attention here to Reitzenstein’s view, I have retained . 
in Chapter IV-the usual explanation of Philo’s Logos from Greek philo- 
— inn 
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Proclus, in John Scotus Erigena, in.the Arabian philosophy, 
in the Homo Noumenon of Kant, perhaps in Comte’s Human- 
ity. If, however, it came into the philosophical systems re- 
motely from without, this is only a matter of minute historical 
curiosity. The rational place and value of the idea can be 
studied without reference to any source it may have had out- 
side the philosophical tradition, or even outside the particular 
system}, : 
As regards philosophical terminology, one point remains 
quite firmly established ; the effect of the newer investigations 
being only to show that that which was thought to be a dis- 
tinctively Judaeo-Christian usage is more general, and be- ° _ 
longed originally to the “heathen” gnosis. Siebeck, in his 
Geschichte der Psychologie, has traced the modifidation in the 
meaning of the word “spirit” (zvedua) to the influx of 
Hebrew religious conceptions; and, though this is too,limited 
a view, his genealogy of the later philosophical notion (patristic 
and scholastic)’ is essentially unaffected by the limitation. 
He found that in the Pauline language zrveda is the term-for 
the higher part of the soul, and wvevyartcxoi for theilluminated. 
The terms in this sense, we now know, were gnostic; and in- 
deed Siebeck traced the usage in those historically known 
Gnosties who claimed to be the successors of Paul. Our trans- 
lation of the terms is “spirit” and “spiritual”; and this econ- 
veys their meaning, though with a metaphysical implication 
brought in later thar the gnostic period. For, in the tradition 
of Greek science, veda was never a name for the higher part 
of the soul. This was called not spirit but mind (vods), as 1n 
Aristotle’s psychology. Spirit, retaining its primary sense of 
breath, was always a material principle. Sometimes, in terms 
of a kind of materialism, it was identified with the soul (ux); 
sometimes it was conceived as a subtler fiery element between 
gross matter and the pure soul; but it was never applied dis- 
tinctively to the soul’s higher part or aspect?. An earlymodern 
usage continuous with this, is when “animal spirits” were 
conceived as the soul’s instrument for moving the limbs. For 


? It was a shrewd remark of Jowett that every philosopher must be 
interpreted by his own writings. | 

* In the Aviochus, 370.0, there seems to be a trace of influence from the 
phraseology of the gnosis; though the turn given to the thought is Hellemie- 
The great works and the speculative discoveries of man, it is said, would have 
been impossible were there not some truly divine spirit in his soul (¢ a sa 
Geiov ovTws éviy xveiua rp Yvyy). Compare 371 a, where Socrates is 7 ke 
cite a revelation of the future life from a certain Gobryes, a7} we ie 5 
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the Gnosties, the questions answered by the different philo- 
sophical Views scarcely existed. Their thought was meta- 
physically vaguer, and did not concern itself with such dis- 
tinctions of the schools. It was sufficient for them that 
“spirit” could be regarded as an emanation of deity, a kind 
of influt that raised the soul above the level of a mere ani- 
mating principle, and fitted it to become the recipient of a 
religious revelation. In the meantime, the Neo-Platonic move- 
ment had carried qn the intellectual analysis and completely 
dematerialised the conceptions both of “soul” and ~ mind.” 
The later patristic writers, therefore, proceeding from the 
religious usage of their own tradition, Judaeo-Christian and 
remotely gnostic, on the,one side, and from the science of the 
Greek schocls on the other, gave a purely immaterial sense 
to “soul” and “spirit”; identifying the wvedua of their own 
tradition with vods as conceived by Neo-Platonism. This is 
the true source of the predominant meaning of “spirit” in 
those modern languages that possess equivalents for all the 
three terms. Soul, spirit and mind being all alike conceived 
as immateriaA, “spirit” differs from “mind” only by a shade 
of connotation. In English at least, which has here a vocabu- 
lary precisely corresponding to the Greek, the’ stress“1s on 
emotion and will rather than on intellect, for which the term 
“mind” is the native equivalent. This implication of * Spirit” 
eomes from the gnostic and, more definitely, from the Judaeo- 
Christian side; while the immateriality aomes from Neo-Pla- 
tonism, mediated by the later Fathers and by the Schoolmen. 
Historically, as we see in this particular case, orthodox 
Christianity presents itself as in a manner a compromise be- 
tween Greek, philosophy and Oriental gnosis. Yet in one 
respect the extremes have more in common than either of 
them has with the mean. While the Fathers of the Church 
were more Western than the Gnostics in their use of the 
methods elaborated in the philosophic schools, their notion 
of the “Catholic Church”’ separated them at once from those 
who appealed ultimately to rational tests and from those who 
claimed personal illumination by a revealing God. Philosophy 
and gnosis were alike expressions of intellectual or spiritual 
liberty. The system of compromise wrought out under the 
Catholic idea aimed at establishing one rule of faith for the 
many and the few, to be coercively enforced as soon as it had 
brought over the imperial despotism to its side. Thus its 
triumph involted the “heretical” communities of Gnostics" 
and the independent philosophic schools in the same TUie\ «= s 
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Yet, as Matter showed in his History, persecution by tae 
same power never brought them together. It is trie that the 
later Neo-Platonists were not unfriendly to the idea of reve-— 
lations and inspirations of prophets, and were fond of quoting 
Chaldaean and Zoroastrian Oracles; and it is true thatthe 
Eastern gnosis was influenced from a very early périod by 
Plato; but the gnosis, if it mfay be called in its.own manner a 
philosophy, was a philosophy of separate type. This separate- 
ness continued in the Middle Ages, when the reappearance of 
popular heresies related to Gnosticism, and the revived know- — 
ledge of ancient philosophy, leading to heterodoxy in the 
schools, though coincident in time, were on the whole as - 
external to one another as the gnqsis and the academical 
philosophy of antiquity. : 

The last revival of the gnosis, after it had been suppressed, 
along with the teaching of Hellenic philosophy, by the 
Orthodox Byzantine Emperors, seems to have been in the 
movement of the Albigenses of Languedoc, to whdm it had 
been carried by the dispersed Manichaeans and “ Pauliciaps” 
of the East. In the early years of the thirteenth century it 
was trampled out in the Crusade organised against it by Pope 
Innocent IIT, and finally crushed in detail by the centralised 
Dominican Inquisition which became the perfected form of 
ecclesiastical discipline under the Papacy. Its only possible 
later survival seems to be, as I have conjectured, among the 
heterodox religious sects of modern Russia. e 

In the first edition, I indulged in the speculation that, 
starting again from thence, it may still have a future. The 
conclusion to which later investigation of origins has led 
seems to render this at least highly improbable. For it 
appears that, so far as there is a relation between the gnosis 
and orthodoxy, Christian or post-Christian Gnosticism 1s not 
the result of a vaporisation of historical faith, but, on the | 
contrary, orthodox dogma is a concretion of the earlier gnosis. 
The movement in this direction having culminated ia one 
rigorous and powerful type, it can hardly be repeated with 
a similarly successful result, Against a new divine story, 
there would not only be the old with its prestige, but the = 
immense modern development of philosophy and criticism om 

_ the basis of verifiable science, vith searchlights penetrating ; 
every corner of the world. Thus I find myself obliged to 
acquiesce in the view of Matter, that the last vestiges of 
Gnosticism as a living faith were destroyed in the mediaeya 
persecutions. Science and philosophy could rellonrars : 
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could look, forward to an ever-expanding life, when the 
Western theocracy had been broken by religious schism; but 
the wandering speculations of the Gnostics remain only in- 
teresting fragments, curiously suggestive sometimes by an 
audacity that goes beyond that of regular philosophising, but 
offering no outlook either for hope or fear that they should 
grow together into a néw organised religion. 


Ill. IamBiicnuus AND Procius ON MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE 


For the theory of knowledge, the views of the later Neo- 


’ ,Platonists on mathematics are still not without interest even 


to students of Kant. An outline of some of the positions taken 
up may be found in the book of Iamblichus on the Common 
Science of Mathematics', and in the two Prologues of Proclus 
to his Commentary on the first book of Euclid’s Elements*. 
Of these Prologues, the first coincides in subject with the 
treatise of Iamblichus; dealing with that which is common to 
arithmetic and geometry, and prior to all special departments 
of mathematics. The second is an introduction to the general 
theory of geometry and to Euclic’s Elements in particular, and 
gives in its course a brief chronicle of the history of the science 
to the time of Euclid. The first Prologue draws from the,same 
sources as the work of Iamblichus, setting forth views that 
had gradually taken shape in the schools of Plato and Aris- 
totle, In the ease of one theory at least inthe second, Proclus 
seems to lay claim to originality. In other cases, he mentions 
incidentally that he is only selecting a few things from what 
earlier writers have said. Iamblichus is professedly expound- 
ing the ideas of the “‘ Pythagorean philosophy.” 

The starting-point with both writers is the position of Plato 
at the end of the sixth book of the Republic. The objects of 
mathematics and the faculty of understanding (S:avora) that 
deals with them come between dialectic and its objects above, 
and sense-perception and its objects below. Being thus inter- 

| , are mathematical forms and the reasonings upon 
them derivatives of sense-perception, or are they generated 
by the soul? In the view most clearly brought out by Proclus, 
they result from the productive activity of the soul, but not 
without relation to a prior intellectual norm, conformity to 

* Iamblichi de Communi Mathematica Scientia Liber, ed. N. Festa, 1891. 


(Teubner. ) . [-_ 


* Procli Diadochi tn Primum Euclidis Elementorum Librum Commentarit, “~ 


ex rec, G. Friedlein, 1873. (Teubner.) w ye. 
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which is the criterion of their truth. What is distingtivé of 
Proclus is the endeavour to determine exactly the character 
of this mental production. Iamblichus does not so specially 
discuss this, but lays stress on the peculiar fixity of relations 
among the objects of mathematics. Mathematical objects are 
not forms that can depart from their underlying matter, nor 
yet qualities, like the heat of fire, wltich though actually in- 
separable ean be thought of as taken away. The forms that 


constitute number and extension have a coherence which does ss 


not admit of this kind of disaggregation, whether real or ideal. 
According to the view made specially clear by Iamblicaus, 


mathematical science does not take over its employment of” 


division and definition and syllogism from dialectic. The 
mathematical processes to which these terms are applied are 
peculiar to mathematics. From itself it discovers and perfects 
and elaborates them; and it has tests of its own, and needs no 
other science towards the order of speculation proper to it. 
Its difference from dialectic is that it works with its own 
assumptions, and does not consider things “simply,” without, 
assumptions!. As Proclus also says, there is only one sefence 
without assumptions (d4vu7d¥eros). No special science demon- 
strates its own principles or institutes an inquiry about them. 
Thue. the investigator of nature (6 @ucrodoyos) assumes that 
there is motion, and then sets out from that determinate 
principle; and so with all special inquirers and practitioners*. 

-Both writers, while they make considerations about the 
practical utility of knowledge sttbordinate, yet repeated?) 
draw attention to the applications, direct and indirect, of 





mathematics to the arts of life. Proclus cites Archimedes 45 - 


a conspicuous example of the power conferred by science 
when directed to practical invention. And science in general, 
as both he and Iamblichus insist, derives its necessity from 
the mathematical principles on which it depends. The per 
ception of the peculiar scientific importance of mathematics, 
grounded in the necessity of its demonstrations, they ascribe 
to Pythagoras; who, as both declare in almost the same terms, 
brought it to the form of a liberal discipline, By thisas meant 
that, instead of treating it as a collection of isolated pro- 


De Comm. Math. Scientia, pp. 89-00: ag? éavris ofv ebplane: re air Ka" 
renew? wal etepydtera, rd re olxeia airy kahas olde Soximacew, kal of Setrax GANS 
émorhuns pds Thy olxelay Oewplay. ob yap TO dwhws xabdmep 7) Gunhextent anna 
ra bg’ éavriw Staywoone, olxeiws Te abra Pewpet raficor airy dwdKerat 


2 Prologus 11, p. 75, L TF 
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positions, ach discovered for itself, Pythagoras began to 
impress on it the systematically deductive character which 

 itassumed among the Greeks, In the order of genetic develop- 
ment, men turn to knowledge for its own sake when the care 
about necessary things has ceased to be pressing?. 

The classification of the mathematical sciences given in the 
two treatises isthe sante. First in order comes the “common 
mathematical science” which sets forth the principles that 
form a bond of union between arithmetic and geometry. The 
special branches of mathematics are four: namely, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and spherics (egaipcxy). Music is a deriva- 

* tive of arithmetic; containing the theory of complex relations 
of numbers as distinguished from the numbers themselves. 
Spherics is similarly related to geometry; dealing with abstract 
motion prior to the actual motion of bodies. To beginners it 
is more difficult than astronomy, which finds aid in the obser- 
vation of moving bodies; but as pure theory it is prior®. Next 
come the various branches of mixed mathematics, such as 
mechanics, optics, astronomy, and generally the sciences that 
employ instruments for weighing, measuring and observing. 
These owe their less degree of precision and cogency tp the 
mixture of sense-perception with pure mathematical demon- 
stration, Last in the theoretic order come simple data qf per- 
ception brought together as connected experience (éu7retpia). 

The ground of this order is to be found in the rationalistic 
theory of knowledge common to the school. As Proclus ye- 
marks, the soul is not a tablet empty of words, but is ever 
Written on and writing on itself—and moreover, he adds, 
written on by pure intellect which is prior to it in the order 
of being. Upon such a basis of psychology and consequent 
theory of knowledge, he goes on to put the specific question 
about geometrical demonstration and the activity of the soul 
in its production. How can geometry enable us to rise above 


* Profogus 1., p. 29: xal yap raca 7 yéveots Kal hpév abry orpepoudrn THs WuXTS 
Sw réguxev dd rol dredods els Td TéXecow xwpelw. CE. Sroex. Beod. 45. 
_ * With the substitution of astronomy for “ spherics,” the four Pythagorean 
Sciences of Iamblichus and Proclus form the “quadrivium,” or second division 
of the “seven liberal arts,” of mediaeval tradition. (The “trivium,” according 
to the list usually given, comprises grammar, dialectic and rhetoric.) A more 
curious point of contact is the identity of the conception of “‘spherics* — 
simply as classification of science and apart from philosophical theory of 
knowledge—with Comte’s “rational mechanics,” regarded by him as the 

inch of mathematics immediately prior to astronomy, which is the first OF 
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matter to unextended thought, when it is occupied with ex- 
tension, which is simply the result of the inability of matter 
to receive immaterial ideas otherwise than as spread out and 
apart from one another? And how can the dcdvora, proceed- 
ing as it does by unextended notions, yet be the sour¢e of the 
spatial constructions of geometry? The solution is that geo- 
metrical ideas, existing unextended ifi the dvavota, are pro- 
jected upon the “matter” furnished by the davracia. Hence 
the plurality and difference in the figures with which geo- 
metrical science works. The idea of the circle as understood 
(in the 8:avora) is one; as imagined (in the Pavracia)itismahy; 
and it is some particular circle as imagined that geometry 
must always use in its constructions. At the same time, it is 
not the perceived circle (the circle in the aie¢@naus) that is the 
object of pure geometry. This, with its unsteadiness and 
inaccuracy, is the object only of applied geometry. ‘Fhe true 
geometrician, while necessarily working by the aid of imagina- 
tion, strives towards the ‘unextended unity of the under- 
standing with its immaterial notions. Hence the disciphmary 
power of geometry as set forth by Plato’. According to this 
view,-those are right who say that all geometrical propositions 
are in a sense theorems, since they are concerned with that 
which-ever is and does not come into being; but those also 
are right who say that all are in a sense problems, for, in the 
way of theorems too, nothing can be discovered without 4 
going forth of the ufiderstanding to the “intelligible matter” 
furnished by the imagination, and this process resembles 
genetic production?. The division once made, however, the 
theoretic character is seen not only to extend to all but to 
predominate in all. 2 


1 In his theory of “geometrical matter,” Proclus remarks, he has taken the 
liberty of dissenting from Porphyry and most of the Platonic interpreters. 
See Prologus 11., pp. 56-7: wepi uév of» ris -yewmerpexns DAs rosaira Exouer 
Aé-vyew od dyvoolvres, boa Kal 6 Pirdcogos Hop@ipos ev roils cumplerocs ME rpApe 
kal of wheiero: TOy WD\arwxdy Stardrrovrar, cvupdwrdrepa dé elvar Tara Tats 
yewperpixais épddacs voultorres xal Toe Adrwre Gravonra KadovvTe ra, troxel wera 
TH yewperpla. curade yap ody raira dAArjAors, Sudre TEP -yewmeTprxar eldar al per 
alrias, cad" ds ai 4 didvown wpoSddAe Tas dwodeltes, & alrp T pol PET THKATU’s aira 
dé Exacta ré duacpotmeva xal ourriOeueva cxhuara wepi thy pavraciay mw pope BdryT ale 

* Prologus I1., pp. 77-79. ~ 
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THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS 


Tue view usually taken of Proclus might be summed up in 
an epigram to the, effect that philosophies die of too much 
method. This is, on the whole, the view of Zeller, who, while 
expressing the deepest admiration for the organising work of 
the last great Neo-Platonist, finds that work in detail un- 
inspiring beeause essentially deprived of philosophic freedom 
through its combination of formal deduction with subordina- 
tion to,the authority of tradition. In fact, it seems to him a 
kind of scholastic theology, not indeed wholly anticipating 
the spirit of the Western schoolmeén, for 1t was still Greek, but 
forming the appropriate transition from Greek antiquity to 
the Middle Ages. 

There are obvious elements of truth in this wiew. Proclus 
is undoubtedly characterised by a fihish of logical method in 
which he excelled all Isis predecessors. In Plotinus the in- 
tuitive reason predominates, in Proclus the discursive reason. 
On the formal side, this was the principle of Scholasticism, as 
authority was its principle on the material side. And Proclus, 
though free to reject the authority of his texts if reason is 
against them, does not in fact cut himself loose at any critical 
point from the meaning that he thinks can be educed from 
Plato, It is undeniable that in his age, for the philosophers 
of the Hellenic tradition, Homer and Plato had become a 
kind of sacred scriptures, with Orphie poems and Chaldaean 
oracles for apocryphal addenda. Yet the implied analogy is 
misleading. Although Neo-Platonism had in a manner in- 
corporated such distinctly religious movements of antiquity 
as Orphicism and N eo-Pythagoreanism, the philosophical in- 
terest remained dominant to the last. Proclus unquestionably 
regarded himself, in perfectly clear distinction at once from 
theologians like the Orphics and from men of science like 


Ptolemy, as a philosopher of the succession of Plato jand 
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232 THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS , 
Plotinus'. Now in Scholasticism the philosophical interést 
was never supreme. And, on the formal side, Proclus, with 
all his method and system, remains much more literary, and 
is never so bound to his texts, even in the minutest expositions, 
that he cannot leave the track of direct deduction. He is also 
much more in contact with actual science, mathematical, 
astronomical and physical. It may be said with truth, how- 
ever, that he fixed the philosophical method of the schoolmen, 
and that this fixation was only reinforced by the later domin- 
ance of Aristotle. The method was that dialectical or dis- 
cursive reasoning which goes back to Socrates and Plato as © 
its most accomplished representatives, and assumes its com- 
pleted scientific form in the Aristotelian syllogism, To reeog- 
nise this may help us to understand the relative justification 
of the procedure both of the later Neo-Platonsias and of 
mediaeval Scholasticism. 

If too much method is at last fatal to progress, too little 
means intellectual anarchy. This became visible to Athenian 
thinkers at the end of the first period of Greek philosophy 
with its divergent development of conflicting principles. It 
again became visible to the initiatofs of modern philosophy 
after the chaotic mixture of old and new thought at the 
Renaissance. Bacon’ and Descartes saw that, whether the 
distinctive watchword was to be reason or experience, the 
immediately pressing need was to determine the method of 
seeking truth. The paths then struck out were certainly the 
beginning of a new age of ordered progress. If we ha¥e since 
been warned against a new anarchy, this is not any too 
audacious flight of intellect, but the “dispersive specialism” 
that never leaves the parts to deal with the whole, To 
counteract this in its turn, perhaps the best remedy is the 
study of some all-comprehensive system, modern or ancient, 
positivist or idealist, the systém of Comte or the system of 
Proclus. Such study is not only astringent but also emanel- 
pating. For the modern anarchy of endless specialism is a0 


1 In one place, he comes very near to the actual name, Neo-Platonist. See 
Comm. in Tim., ed. Diehl, ii. 88, 12: tdv vewrépwr of dro [Awrivov 2 
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anarchy without liberty, It means that industrialism has led 
science captive. A renewed sense of wholeness is at the same 
time a renewed sense of freedom. 

No more in the ease of Proclus than of Comte or Hegel, 
howevér, is the interest merely that of systematic grasp. 
A sufficient idea of his schematism, I think, has been given 
by the exposition of his fundamental and probably quite 
early treatise, thex=tovyeiwots Peodoyixy. What remains is 
to furnish evidence that he was not only a great systematiser 
p but a deep-going original thinker. It was the fatality of being 

born in the fifth century that made him unable to bring out 
his most remarkable thoughts except by writing huge com- 
mentaries. For there is in fact more originality of detail in 
his commentaries on Plato than in his systematic treatises. 
Their distinctive interest is in the flashing out of new thoughts 
from the ancient setting, not in the light they throw on earlier 

thought, thoygh this is of course not negligible, The age of 
erudition made subservient tg the storing up of ancient 
science did not fully arrive till the sixth century, the time of 
the commentators like Simplicius, for whom the old, world 
Was visibly as dead as thie new was unborn. 

With the exposition in Chapter IX as a clue to the outlines 
of the system, the points to be brought out will take their 
Places as parts of an organic structure. The Commentaries 
that I shall give an account of are now all accessible without 
going back to old editions not easily procurable. In my refer- 
ences, I Shall follow the pagination of the most recent texts". 

* Lappend a list of the editions used: jay at | 
_ Procli Philosophi Platonici Opera Inedita, 2nd ed., Cousin. Paris, 1864. 
[This contains, besides the Life by Marinus, (1) the three works that exist 
only im the mediaeval Latin translation: De Decem Dubitationibus circa 
Providentiam:; De Providentia et Fato et eo quod in nobis, ad Theodorum, 
Mechanicum; De Malorum Subsistentia; (2) the Commentary on the Farst 
Alcibiades; (3) the Commentary on the Parmenides; (4) the Hymns.] 


Procli Diadochi in Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, ed. W. Kroll. 


2 vols. Leipzig, 1899, 1901. | 
Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaewm Commentaria, ed. E. Diehl. 3 vols. 

Leipzig, 1903, 1904, 1906. 
Procli Diadochi in Platonis Cratylum Commentaria, ed. G. Pasquali. 


Leipzig, 1908. [Of this Commentary there remain only selections proses ye 
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234 THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS : 

The chronological order of the warks of Proclus, through 
the existence of cross-references, cannot be treated as quite 
certain; but, of those to be dealt with circumstantially, Ltake 
the order to be: Commentaries on the Timaeus', Parmenides, 
First Alcibiades, Republic. This is of course an impossible 
order of exposition. The logical order, corresponding to that 
which was adopted in Chapter V for the system of Plotinus, 
is: First Alcibiades, Parmenides, Timaeus, Republic. We thus 
begin with psychology, the centre of the system; next we go 
on to theory of knowledge, ontology and cosmology; lasfly 
to the aesthetic and practical aspects of philosophy. Of course, 
in following approximately the order of the commentaries, it 
will be impossible to keep these divisions of the subject- 
matter exact, - 

But first, by way of introduction, a few points may be 
brought together from the comparatively popular treatises on 
Theodicy which we possess in William of Morbeka’s trais- 
lation. From the Scholiast’s notes of the Commentary on the 
Cratylus, on€ or two details of interest for the Neo-Platonic 
interpretation of mythology can be appropriately added. 
After these preliminaries, the way ‘will be clear for the ¢X- 
position of the larger works. 

An important innovation on Plotinus in statement is the 
rejection of the position that Matter is evil. Evils are the 
result of conflict in the world of birth. This world involves 
destruction, decay and death; but it was necessary that such = 
a world should exist for the perfection of the whole; and ofits 
existence matter, or infinite possibility, was a necessary COn- 
dition. Against making matter in itself evil, the doetrine of 
Plotinus himself is urged, that-there cannot be two principles. 
It is allowed that there are apparent differences of doctrine 
’ Plato*; but the Philebus is found to be decisive against making 


. 
a eM rs 


1 The Commentary on the Timaeus is known from the biography = 
Marinus to have been finished when Proclus was twenty-eight; but its extant 
form is no doubt a later edition. It was his own favourite among his co™- 
mentaries. y 

* De Malorum Subsistentia, 233-234. 
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either body or matter eval. Matter cannot be the cause of the 
fall of souls, for if does not explain the different inclinations 
of different souls. The cause of descent to birth pre-exists in 
the soul itself as a certain necessity of alternation between the 
life of fntellect and the life of its irrational part®. There is no 
principle of eyil*. Eval is always incidental to the pursuit of 
some good‘, | : 
This is clearly 2m improvement on Plotinus in formal state- 
ment, conveying much better the essential optimism of his 
doctrine; for his actual account of evils does not differ from 
'” that of Proclus. Nor does his account of the origin of matter 
essentially differs. Matter, according to Plotinus, is directly 
produced, just as in the theory of Proclus, by the infinity that 
the One creates (crove?). And Proclus agrees with Plotinus 
that it may be called in a sense evil as the ultimate stage of 
the descent of beings®. It is, however, also in a sense good as. 
béing the cgndition for the kind of good that exists in our 
world. Distinctively, it is to be called neither good nor evil, 
but only necessary’. : . 

But what is the meaning of “creation” by the One? It 
means, for both philosophers, essentially this: that without 
unity in and over the system of things there would be no par- 
ticular existence as an actually realisedthing. Itdoes not mean 
that abstract unity, without the latent existence of a many 


1 De Malorum Subsistentia, 236, 9-12: “Nequé ergo corpus malum, neque 
materia: haec enim sunt Dei yer juara, hoc quidem ut mixtura, haec autem 
ut infinitum.” 

2 Ibid. 233, 21-26: “hoc erat ipsis malum qui ad deterius impetus et 
appetitus, sed non materia...et propter debilitatem patiuntur quae oportet 
tales pati male eligentes. rr] 

. * Ibid. 250, 5-6: “Unam quidem itaque secundum se malorum causam 

* Ibid. 254, 16-17: “boni enim gratia omne quod fit, fit.” Cf. De Provi- 
dentia el Fato, 190, 91: “malum videtur bonum esse eligentibus ipsum.’ 4 

___ * Zeller, iii. 2, p. 808, n. 3, finds a discrepancy > but the quotation he gives 
from the Platonic Theology of Proclus is simply ® paraphrase of Plotinus: 
pice ody al; tA Kal rd broxelwevor THY capdrar dvwHey aro TwY mpwrlorur 
‘Gpxav, al 3) Ga repwvelay Suvdpews droyevvay Sivarrat cai 7d foxaroy TOP 
orrwr, For the view of Plotinus, compare P- 68, n. 3, above. : 

* De Malorum Subsistentia, 238. Compare the position of Plotinus as 

stated above, p. 81. 
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as it were in its own right, calls it from nothing into péitig: 
The many real beings have their individual eternity, Their 
“freedom,” that which depends on themselves and makes 
possible for them moral fall or ascent, is this ultimate exis- 
tence of theirs. It could not indeed be anything aétually 
without the One: the existence of an aetual many without a 
‘common unity is unthinkable. And there is no bringing of 
chaos into order by a sort of accidental ceming together of 
God and an independent Matter. Of all doctrines, the Neo- 
Platonists desire to be clear of this, precisely because it was 
defended by some who called themselves disciples of Plato, 
Hence the apparent stringency of their immaterialist monism. 
For a real understanding of their position, however, we must 


equally avoid abtribatang to them the ideas of volitional — 


creation and of ‘ ‘pantheistic absorption.” The many are 
never finally absorbed into the One; and therefore, on Neo- 
Platonic principles, there was never a time when they did 
not in some sense exist as a many. On this, Proclus is more 
explicit than Plotinus. 

I have deviated a little from direct exposition of the 
treatises; but it will be seen that this anticipation of later 
discussions has an important bearing on the metaphysics 
implied in them. Proélus is, of course, quite Platonic when he 
places goodness above intellect, and describes the soul that 
has it as desiring to benefit all and to make them, as far as 
possible, like itself. But here he finds one source of danger, 
—a danger inherent in the order of the world. For if, in 
descending to communicate the good which it possesses to the 
common life, the soul loses the intellectual mode of being 
which is its own highest state, this is a loss to it and so far an’ 
evil’. He admits no intrinsically evil soul; though souls may 
need long discipline by punishment. The maleficent soul of 


which the existence is suggested by Plato in the Laws, he — 


takes to be no unitary being at all, but those irrational 
elements in each soul which, when’they become preponderant, 
cause it to sink*, Not that they are in themselves evil: the 


* De Malorum Subsistentia, 220-221. Cf. in Tim. iil. 324-325. 9 = 
* De Malorum Subststentia, 247-250. 
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evil consists in the want, of due relation between the rational 
and the irrational activities. 

On the most obvious form of evil, the mutual destructions 
of men and animals, Plotinus, as we have seen, replies that 
they ane necessary for the continued life of the universe and 
do not affect the realify of any soul. Men, in the gaiety with 
which they give their lives in battle, show that they have. a 
divination of this truth’. His solution is in effect that of the 
celebrated passage in the Bhagavad-gita, where the god who 
accompanies the hero Arjuna explains to him that slaying or 
being slain is only illusory appearance?. Justice, he holds, is 
realised in the series of lives; but about the detail of this, if 
the general principle can be proved defensible, he 1s not 
eurious. Here Proclus is not content with a merely general 
solution, but tries to furnish detailed answers to scepticism 
on the existence of a providential order. All the questions 
having been long debated, he had abundant speculative 
theodicy behind him*. So serious is he about the detail that 
he tries to determine what shadow of justice there may be in 
the lot of the lower animals‘. Their lot, he seems to say, is 
partly in accordance with the qualities in them that résemble 
human virtues; but the effect of his reasonings on the subject 
is that, where there is not a rational soul, there is no.per- 
manent individuality®. Animal souls may perhaps be under- 
stood as differentiations of the general life of nature under 
ideas of species only. If this is so, then animal life is to be 
considered as a necessary part of our world, linked to the 
higher parts in an order intelligible from the point of view of 


* 1 See above, p. 80. 

ie Compare Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, Second Series (1899), ch- 1. 
Pp. 

* This becomes evident from a study of Origen’s treatise Tlept dpxwwr (ed. 
Koetschau, 1913). Origen adapts to Biblical stories exactly those pre- 
ee of Platonising theodicy which Proclus applies to the stores in 
d Omer, * 

* De Decem Dubitationibus, 118-125. 

Proclus often returns to the question about animal souls; but he always 


to conscious ct a final want of certainty in his own mind as to how far 
individuality is to be carried down the scale. 1 i le 
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fin 
the whole, but not intelligible by itself!. Considered apart, it 





*, 


comes under the conception of Fate rather than of Provi- ~ 


dence. 

This distinction, brought down the ages by Boethius?’, is 
drawn with great subtlety by Proclus. The causes wKich we 
know only as mechanical or external are unknown to us in 
their essence: hence the appearance of blind fate. In the 
system of the whole, that which appears te us as mechanical 
necessity really follows intellect. The way in which it follows 
may be partly understood by tracing the higher order of 
intellectual causation through the order intermediate be- 
tween that and mechanism, viz., the vitality of nature as an 
internal principle*. Determination in the apparatus of the 
mechanician is not primarily in an arrangement of wheels and 
pulleys and so forth, but depends on an incorporeal pre-con- 
ception of the arrangement, working through mental imagina- 
tion and a living organism‘. Proclus treats it as a paradox 
that a mechanical philosopher, who in his own investigations 
makes’ especial use of pure intellect, should think this ex- 
plicable as the result of sense inseparable from body*. His 
tone towards Theodorus, to whom the treatise on Providence 
was addressed, is, it may be noted, far more amicable = 
that-of Plato to the mechanicists of his time. He recognises 
at the beginning that these questions will always be disconea 
Theodorus, he puts it playfully, thinks to honour his own art 
by making the author of the universe a mechanician?. Mental 





determinations, however, are not really explicable as last re- : 


1 In the Commentary on the Parmenides (735, 15-24), it is said that while 
justice takes part in ordering things without life, these do not themselves, 
participate in the just: a stick or a stone cannot be called just or unjust. 
The absence here of any reference to irrational animals accentuates tae un- 
certainty in the discussion of them elsewhere. 

* See Prof. W. P. Ker’s Dark Ages, pp. 108-109. 

| De Providentia et Pato, 155. 

* Ibid. 194, 34-38: “Neque enim tua fixio, tympanis et tornis utens et 
materiis corporalibus, in tua praecognitione corporaliter erat; sed illa quidem 
incorporabiliter phantasia et vitaliter habuit futuri rationem.” | 

5 Ibid. 178. 

® Jiid. 146, 14-16: “Quaeris autem millesies diets quidem ot meqme 
requiem habitura unquam secundum meam opinionem.”” r 

7 Ibid. 148, 19-23. 
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sultants of an all-comprehending succession of mechanical 
causes. We know mind and soul from within as of an in- 
trinsically different nature; and it is from these internally 
known intellectual and psychical causes that we must seek 
insigh® into the real order of the whole. 

For Proelus this implies more than that mechanism has an 
inner or psychical side. It means also that the metaphysical 
universe of mental realities is wider than the physical uni- 
verse, In the corporeal order, not only does appearance take 
the place for us of reality, but the reality that is manifested 
is itself a small part of the whole, not ultimately intelligible 
out of relation to the larger part. “‘ Many things escape Fate; 
nothing escapes Providence'.”’ Fate is the destiny undergone 
by particular beings without insight into its true causes, With 
complete knowledge of reality, fate itself would be seen as 
part of providence. 

_ ‘Thus it bgcomes a philosophical problem to understand as 
far as we may the scheme of cosmic justice. To solve the 
difficulty, why descendants suffer for the sins’of their fore- 
fathers, Proclus brings in the idea of the solidarity of cities 
and races?, There is a’ vital influence along a certain line, 
sometimes producing close resemblance at long intervals. 
And souls are not associated with such and such races or 
cities by chance, but in accordance with their former deeds 
and their acquired characters*. This understood, the trans- 
mission of ancestral guilt or merit can be conceived as part 
of a system by which justice is realised for each individual 
also, This must not be tested simply by what appears ex- 
ternally. Some have deprived themselves of possessions for 

‘the love of virtue. How then can providence be blamed for 
treating the good as they treat themselves? Future fame 1s 
4 compensation for present neglect‘. Gifts of wealth and 
power, abused by the bad, bring punishment. And the bad 
are not outside the care of providence. If by such gifts they 

» De Providentia et Fato, 149, 17-18. 
De Decem Dubitationibus, 136, 32-35: “Omnis civitas et omne genus 
unum quoddam animal est majori modo quam hominum unusquisque, . 


lius et sanctius.”” = 
* Ibid. 139, 3-6. "4 bid. 117-118. ri=|- 
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are apparently made worse and then punished for their deeds, 
this is not only for some good to the whole, but for the good — 
of the offenders. Latent dispositions to vice often cannot be 
cured unless they pass into act!, Only. then can the repent- 
ance follow that is necessary for remedy. All souls are at some 
time curable. It would be inconsistent,with the order of the 
universe that any being, among men or even demons, should 
be always evil?*. a 
The ruthlessness of the processes by which the cosmic order 
_is sustained does not in the end trouble Proclus, as it did not 
trouble Plotinus. The heroic race, he says in one passage, is 
impelled by vehement phantasy and resolute will, not dis- 
tinctively by reason; but this is its own nature, and is no more 
evil in itself than the ferocity of a lion or a panther. Thus the 
Whole makes use of heroes as instruments for correcting dis- 
orders; just as it makes use of beasts for devouring men, and 
of inanimate things for the purposes for which they are fitteG®. 
I have given only a slight selection of topics from these 
little treatisee. Their perennial interest will probably always 
gain for them some readers; and so, in the absence of the 
originals, one example of the singuiar mode of translation 
from Greek into Latin practised in the Middle Ages will be pre- 
served in living meméry. In the Commentary on the Cratylus, 
one point which directly concerns mythology is of special 
interest for its bearing on the same topics. Apparently 
hostile chance or fortune is declared to be always finally 
beneficent destiny’. The particular event that we class under 
the head of chance may seem to go unguided; but in the total 
order generalised as Fortune there is nothing irrational. All 
is ordered, down to the destiny of the individual. Henee the 
deification of Fortune is philosophically justified. 


gs oe Dubitationibus, 113, 18-21. Cf. De Malorum Subsistentnn 

* De Malorum Subsistentia, 214-215. 

4 Ibid, 217, 3-7. 

4 44, 8-13: wy 54 ris rh Trinny Tabrqv dddypoTor altlay ipyelrOw Kal dopeeror 
(7d yap Epyor abrijs els voiv Béwe:), GAAG Oclay 7} Sa:povlay divayir, ovder APE 
Eaqwor Tis olxelas émioracias, dN\kd wayTa wal ra €oyora ray “evepynua;r al 
xarevOuvoucar rpds TO ed Kal rpds Ti Tod wayTos Tdew. ia , 
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What most interested+the Scholiast, and perhaps Proclus 
himself, in the Dialogue, was not the mingled scientific sug- 
gestiveness and irony of the discussion on language, but the 
interpretation of mythology. On scandalous myths, the usual 
view ofthe later Greek philosophy is stated, that the myth 
should be referred to a true intellectual meaning as its inner 
sense!, To the same god may be assigned different meanings 
in varied references?. Among the connexions of ideas sug- 
gested, it is interesting to come upon an exact summary by 
. anticipation of Swinburne’s Last Oracle. As the god that 
furnishes forth from himself the light of the visible world is 
ealled the Sun, so the god that furnishes forth from himself 
truth is called Apollo’. 

This.is a rapid indication of developments that fill a con- 


siderable space in the writings of Proclus. In general, where’ 


these developments occur, I shall content myself with such 
indleations. ,I find the allegorical interpretations of the 
myths agreeable to read; but.,as no philosophical doctrine 
is ever educed from a myth except through beihg first read 
into it, little can be done with them for exposition. The serious 
part of the detailed theology of Proclus was the idea, touched 
on above, that the metaphysical is wider than the physical 
universe; and that the beings of which it consists are not enly 
human minds, but include hierarchies of intelligences beyond 
that of man. These take part in working out the providential 
order. They are called gods, angels, daemons and so forth, 
and are Spoken of by the names of mythological personages; 
but the stories about them are not taken to be even disguised 
accounts of historical events; so that Greek polytheism has 
in effect evaporated into philosophical fancies by which the 
abstract thought of Neo-Platonism, in full consciousness of 


* 55, 21-22: riw pawouevny reparohoylay ele 2arurrnuorexny évvoar dvarwéprew. 
Cf. in emp. i. 80-81. The myths objected to by Socrates in the Republic have 
4 mystical, not an educational aim; and it is only—so Proclus argues—to their 
educational use that he objects. ~ 

* 56,3-6. Cf. 62, 24-27: d\Ad, mdrrwr Seren er wact kai exdorov racas ExovTos 
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what it is doing, strives to compiete itself imaginatively. 
What Proclhus called theology is a system of metaphysics 
running out at intervals into these fancies. 


ON THE FIRST ALCIBIADES? 


Tue circumstantial account of the commentaries must begin 

with one that takes for its text a Dialogue assigned in modern 
times to the ‘‘Platonie apocrypha.” Of late the controversy 
about this small group of writings has been revived. An* 
exposition of Proclus is of course not the place, for entering 
into the controversy; but not to offer a personal opinion, even 
when it has no authority, might seem an evasion of a question 
naturally asked. My conjecture about the present dialogue is 
that it was an early exerctse in the Academy found to be of © 
exceptional merit and therefore, with a few others of the kind, 
added as an appendix to the actual dialogues of Plato. This, 
I think, is something like Jowett’s explanation of the way in 
which the apocryphal dialogues came to be preserved; and 
his fifial literary judgment was passed after consideration of 
all that Grote could say against any discrimination between 
gepuine and spurious writings not already fixed by the unt 
versal consent of antiquity. It remains to be seen whether 
the later defence, by undoubted experts, of the Epistles and 
other compositions generally rejected in recent times, | 
succeed where that of Grote failed in carrying with it the 
judgment of critical scholars. 

The First Alcibiades Proclus thinks an especially good intro- 
duction at once to philosophy and to Plato, because it begins — 
with the problem of knowing oneself. The aim of the Dialogue 
is perfectly general, not directed only to the individual mind 
of Alcibiades, but concerned with the theory of human know- - 
ledge; and with this primarily, not with any investigations 
beyond it or beside it?. For this is fundamental, the basis at 
once of the theory of our own being and of our ethigakper 
fection*. We cannot hope to succeed in determi 
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nature of the known withbdut first distinguishing the different 
kinds. of knowledge*. | 


All, says Proclus, is directed to the conclusion that man has 
his real existence in the soul?: the soul is the man. The ideal 
method *is demonstration * by irrefutable arguments*; but 
much, it is allowed, is actually knowable only by the kinds of 

‘experience of which opinion and perception are the criteria‘. 

The theory of kn8wledge developed.by Proclus, we shall see 

later, centres in discursive reason. Intuition, higher or lower, 

,1s to be tested by its coherence in a ratiocinative system. 
Here he introduces an idea, not much developed elsewhere, 
though it oécurs in the Platonic Theology’, that may have 
been suggested by the phrase zriotis d\n Oxjs in the poem of 
Parmenides. To “belief” distinctively is assigned the grasp 
of reality at its summit. The order of existences, the good, 
the wise, the beautiful (Phaedrus, 246 £), has corresponding 
to if the triad of mental virtues, faith, truth, love (wio7es 
kal adyOera Kal épas)®. . : » 

Love is the principle at once of return to divine beauty and 
of the outgoing action by which this irradiates the world’. 
In its sense of benevolence, it has its part both in the ener- 
gising of the world-process and in the gescent of souls to 
birth, Some descend to raise others. Thus Socrates and 
Alcibiades tend to become for Proclus figures in an allegory. 
Socrates is the “ good daemon” to whose guardianship Alci- 
biades is assigned*. Again, Socrates is the soul's intellect 
(vodstsaruyis) and Alcibiades the rational soul (Aoy:nn Wvy7)- 

ere is a madness of love that is above the sobriety of 
prudence, as there is one that is below it®. Socrates, in being 
altogether exempt from passion, illustrates the providential 
direction of the lower by the higher order of causes. In this 
there is something divine or “daemonic” as contrasted with 
the providence exercised over more imperfect souls by others 

* Ch. 394, 16-19: was yap ob« drome Th pice TOY wordy Tas Tav yuuoens 
Spopifew diapopds, ddNA uh robvayriow Tals Tay -wbeewr d.atpelr ; 
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that have had to descend into the perturbations of life to be- 
come the agents of this care’. 


Proclus turns to a more generalised discussion of the 
daemonic. The daemon or genius in each of us is not the 
rational soul, though Plato (Timaéus, 90 a) may havé appear- 
ed to say so. The view of Plotinus also must he rejected, that 
the daemon is the power next above that with which the soul 
energises in the present life*. In the vietv of Proclus as here 
stated, it is the whole destiny, or providential direction, of the 
individual life as a whole*. In Socrates himself, the daemon, 
was analogous to Apollo, the rational discourse (Aoyos) to 
Dionysus; the function of the daemon being ‘to check the 
exuberance of the Dionysiac impulsion‘. 

Divine love is an action, not a passion*. The movement 
whereby the higher seeks, to perfect the lower concurs with 
the movement of the lower seeking to be perfected, the former 
being only slightly anticipatory; whence some have thqught 
that matter could organise itself’, Natural virtue, as Plotinus 
said, adumbrates its own perfection’. 

The innate abilities of Alcibiades, brought into relation 
with the choice made by the first soul in the myth of Er 
(Republic x. 619 Bc), suggest to Proclus a position developed 
inf more than one place in an especially interesting way. Souls 
from heaven aspire to despotisms®. The life of ambition Is 
indeed higher than the common life, as was recognised by 


1 372. ; 2 383, 26-3] 
3 See above, pp. 96-7. 4 386-387. 
§ 391. 


6 417, 1: 6 wer Getos Epws evépyerd éoruw. Cf. Spinoza, Eth. v. Prop- 36: 
“‘Mentis amor intellectualis erga Deum...actio est.” " r 

Another interesting point of contact between Spinoza and N eo-Platonis™ 
occurs in the Appendix to the first Part of the Ethics. Spinoza, though not 
like Plotinus and Proclus, a teleologist, puts the necessity for lower grades of 
being in precisely the same way: “lis autem, qui quaerunt: cur Deus omnes 
homines non ita creavit, ut solo rationis ductu gubernarentur? nihil alivd 
respondeo, quam: quia eo non defuit materia ad omnia ex summo nimirum 
ad infimum perfectionis gradum creanda.”’ ° 

7 422, 31-37. =A 
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Plato (Gorgias, 523)'. It is, however, in the second place; ‘as 
is seen in Alcibiades, who aims at honour and power before 
the good of his city. This is to seek a partial good in contest 
with others, instead of those goods of which no one has less 
becausemany share in them®. He thus shows himself inferior 
to Pericles, his kinsman and guardian, with whom among the 
rest he means to contend; for Pericles was accustomed to 
remind himself tha® he ruled over Greeks, over Athenians and 
over freemen. By this insatiability his life has the character 

“ of passion and not of reason*. Measureless ambition despises 
everything short of governing the whole world with absolute 
power in company with the gods, and, if not checked by 
knowledge, is capable of ruining mankind‘, 

In the sequel to this discussion, we find a much-needed 
qualification of the modern maxim that knowledge is power. 
Power, indeed, cannot be acquired without knowledge; but 
thee ean be knowledge without power; for the addition of 
power depends on a concurrence pf the whole and on presiding 
good fortune’. < ’ 

As God and Matter are alike in unlikeness, being without 
form and infinite and unknowable®, so also those who know 
and those who do not know but are not aware of their 
ignorance are alike in not seeking or learning. Of those who 
have come to know either by their own discovery or by being 
taught, it is rightly said that there was a time within their 
memory when they did not know; and yet no time can be 

. 433, 7-8: xd cal 6 [drwy foxaror xiTOva THP puxar darexdNet Thy prdo- 


Tiulap, 

: 439, 1-5: ra pév yap duépora Tor dyadar aqua wAelogt Taperat Suvardr Kal 
obdels arrov Exe repl abra 51a Tip ANAww xrijow, TA dE pepiare giv EdaTrOTeT” 
pi aN iy  wapaylvera: Tots Exovew. The duépura are of course those goods of 
ips it can be said “that to divide is not to take away.” 

“ 439, 27-30: xaOéXov yap elreiv Exacrov Tar watGr drépavrév éort kal duerpov, 
Te Uh KpaTodperov: 6 yap Niyos wépas dori, rd de wados ddoyor kal dopurrov. 
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assigned to the learning of certain notions such ag the equal 
and the just. These apparently antithetic positions, says 
Proclus, have no real incompatibility; for while such notions 
have in the soul a bare existence to which no beginning in 
time can be assigned, the articulate knowledge cf them, 


whether by Jearning or by discovery, dates from remembered — 


times}, . 
Justice, Proclus finds, is discovered through the fact of 
injustice which leads to war. This is from the point of view 


of the statesman, as distinguished from the soldier and the Hl 


general, whose business is specialised action. The true states- 
man first tries to persuade the enemy, and only recurs to force 
when persuasion has failed. Socrates, it is observed, makes 
clear to Alcibiades that injustice is a more generalised con- 
ception than deceiving or doing violence or taking away @ 
person’s goods, The Stoies, indeed, declared all these things 
always wrong; but the poets and philosophers of an eafler 
time were more in accordance with the common sense of man- 
kind"in reg&rding them as all justified in a variety of actual 
eases*. Justice and injustice, on the other hand, differ 
wholly, and are not capable of being good or bad according 
to circumstances. 

The proper end of war is justice, not victory. Enemies are 
to be made better. Of peace the good that is the end 1s 
greater; namely, friendship and unity,, the positive com- 
pletion of all moral virtue, as was said by the Pythagoreans 


and Aristotle*. Later’, Proclus makes a triad of the good, the 


1 474, 12-28: derr} dori ray yuyGr 7 -yrGors, 7 mer GdtdpGpwros Kal Kar’ Evvouny 
Widhp, 7 58 SenpOpwudvy xal éxiarnuomxh cal dvaugucBiryros....7Hs Ber olF Kad 
irapiw év qpir éordons rar eliaw évvoias xpévos obKx Erte mporryobpevos” & didlo 
yap airhy eihjpaper’ ris 82 ard wpoBodiw Kal dudplpwow raw Moyow yracees 
kal xpdvov Exouer elwreiv. olda yap Src 73 pev elSos Tod KUKAou 7h dor Eualow & 
Twde TH Ypdvy, Td Ge eldos Tis dexaioodyns ev Gy, Kal olrws ég’ éxdgrou Tu? 
Svrew dv ras émorhuas Kar’ évépyear Exouev. Ci. 514-515. There is here 
distinct advance in discrimination not only on Plato but on Plotinus: #6 
above, p. 51. * 


4 496, 8-10: nal ddws dpédxer robo oxedov dract Tos dpyalos ral.7 | ounbeus . 
cwowodoyet TH 86Ey Tay waka. Another opposition to a Stoic paradox may 


be noted: against the ascription of all passion to wrong opinion, the 
of feeling and will on opinion is recognised (550-551). 
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beautiful, the just. Beauty mediates between the mere 
notion of “goodness and the more limited notion of qustie: 
The underlying reality of the triad is one, but the terms in 
their explicit meaning differ’. Ultimately the political art, 
as it ought to be, is one with justice*. | 
_ Citing from the Dialogue? the proof from wars that men in 
general cannot know accurately what is just and what is un- 
just, since it is prepisely through differences of conviction on 
this point that they go to war, Proclus rejects the inference 
that they know nothing at all on the subject. These ex: 
” tremest differences, provoking the extremest evils, indicate 
the priority,of the notion in our minds. Because we have this 
so firmly fixed, and think ourselves right about the applica- 
tion, we fall into contentions such as do not arise in the case 
of health and disease, where we know that we do not know, 
and trust the experts‘. In truth; men have the right notion 
inmate in them: where error comes is in the application to 
ticular circumstances. Moreover, justice and injustice are 
an affair of the whole of life: compared with them, questions. 
of health and disease are only about the parts. These last we 
_ might even cast aside as*questions that do not concefn that 
_ in us which is of most value; but by nature we hold to the 
distinction between the just and the urjyust as having ar 
our very being. Deprived of justice, our life becomes to us & 
life in death and no longer a living reality”. 


1 S77, 21-22: rd per broxeluevor er, ol dé Ad-you Gedpopo. 
* 501 3 Alcib. I. 112. | 
: : , ie 

* 537, 21-28: wepl wév yap Tay iyewar amhay Exouer Syrptar Soar 
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ON THE PARMENIDES! ° ° 
From the more elementary theory of knowledge with ethical 
applications, the transition comes appropriately to the more 
abstruse doctrine developed out of the Parmenides. The Com- 
mentary begins with a prayer to the geds for enlightenment.’ 
This prose hymn, detached from the context, has gained some 
celebrity as a composition. A translation isgiven in Maurice's 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. There is here, as in many 
other places, a grateful recognition by Proclus of what he owes _ 
to his master Syrianus, who stands for him, among all his 
predecessors, next in authority to Plato*. . 

The views of different commentators are first set forth. 
Some said the Dialogue was written merely for logical exercise, 
and as an illustration of method, Others insisted that the 
method was developed only for the sake of the theory of 
reality. Again, some took this reality to be the Being ‘of 
Parmenides himself considered as One (éy dv). Others found 
that Flato, ifi his series of distinctions, began with the One 
before Being; not all the assertions and denials being true of 
the One in the same sense. Syrianus, whom Proelus follows, 
decisively adopted the position of those who regarded the 
Dialogue as concerned with the theory of reality. This was 
in his view not only an ontology but a theology. The One is 
identical with God?. 

Proclus has some judicious remarks on the composition. 
The dry style (yapaxrnp iayvos), contrasting with that of the 
mythological poets, is, he points out, admirably adapted to 
the dialectical purpose‘. In the poem itself of Parmenides he 
finds something of the same characterS. + ie 

He ingeniously reconciles the prohibition of dialectic t 
youth in the Republic with the commendation of it in the 
Parmenides to the youthful Socrates. The prohibition 15 4 

1 126 a—141 £. 

2 In this Commentary (1061, 24), the Homeric Aoie6os dxip dpurros (Il. 
xxiii. 536) is applied to him. . , 

3 641, 10: deos wal @v ratrév. Cf. 643, 1: 6 yap xara 7d ér Beds ob ris Geog aN 
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legislative decision for average natures; the commendati¢n is 
advice given in a small circle to an exceptional nature’. The 
kinds of dialectic he classifies into (1) mental gymnastic; 
(2) discovery of truth; (3) refutation of error. 

A dmlogue of Plato is an organism. To treat the prologue 
as alien to the contents 1s incompatible with all critical judg- 
ment. The setting of the Parmenides must therefore first be 
considered in detail. 

The arrival of Cephalus at Athens from Clazomenae to hear 
from Antiphon the discourse of Parmenides symbolises the 
relations between the Ionic, the Italic and the Athenian 
philosophy, The Ionic philosophy dealt with nature as in 
flux, the Italic with stable ideal existences. The theories of 
these, which are both realities though of different orders, were 
brought together and completed by the mediation of Socrates 
and Plato. Accordingly, the Ionian comes to Athens to be 
intiated by,an Athenian in what had been taught by the 
Eleatic Parmenides about the higher, or mental, order of 
reality ®, * * 

In the chance meeting of Cephalus with Adeimantus and 
Glaucon, the brothers of Antiphon, the need is symbolised 
for the gifts of good fortune not only in external things but 


‘ also in the soul’s pursuit of the things that belong to itself®. 


Proclus is conscious that some of his interpretations may 
appear too subtle; but, he says, even if they were not part of 
Plato’s own meaning, they are profitable to us as mental 
exercisé, and are an aid to the apt soul in passing from images 
the realities that are their pattern*. 
* 651-653. Cf. 992. 

anh 660, 26-30: 9 pév oty "Iuvla ris piocews EoTe cipforov » de "IraMa, Tis 
oe oiclas* ai ¢ APhvac, ras méons, du’ Hs Gvodds eort rais dwd ris puoews els 
r pC Yespopenais Wuxais. 

: 664, 11-14: ds ode év rots éxrds pdvov Sebueda Tay awd Tis dyaliis TUXNS 
Swpwv, ANNA Kal é rails alas rips Yuxis avarywyors évepryeiacs. Cf. 1m Tim. i. 197- 
198. Commenting on the words dya0j réxa xph Aver (Tim. 26 2), Proclus 
observes that Plato refuses to say, as the Stoics did, that the good man has 
no need of fortune. . : 
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The presence of Aristoteles, afterwards one of the Thirty, 
in the company, starts a disquisition on a possible alternation 
of the same soul between the lives of the philosopher and the 
tyrant’. Proclus again develops the thought, which from very 
slight hints in Plato he has made effectively his owy, that 
souls more loftily-minded, and therefgre figured as having 
lived with the gods in heaven and seen the movements of the 
whole under supreme unity, are apt to aspire to power and 
despotic authority. He does not fail, however, to add that 
the tyrannic life, as it actually comes to be, is a sinking to the 
life of the earth-born giants, symbolising the dominance of 
passionate violence in the soul?. 

A characteristic position of Proclus himiselds that _ 
highest reality manifests itself furthest down in the scale, the 
next highest a stage short of this, and so forth, is here applied 
to the personages. Aristotelés, the youngest and least in the 
philosophic life, can receive instruction only from Parmenides, 
the eldest and greatest. For minds of the first order make an 
appealreaching to all ranks of intelligence, while minds of 
the second order can influence only intelligences less removed 
from themselves‘, 

Parmenides, Zeno and Socrates in this dialogue correspond 
to the pov7, the 7pdédos and the érriatpody*.. The dialectic — 
of Zeno, by which the thought of Dasiieniden is made more 
explicit, is of the second order, proceeding by synthesis 
through division and antithesis. That of Parmenides goes 
directly to the unity which is its object’. This is prior t0 
multiplicity and fundamental; yet a real multiplicity, as dis- 
tinguished from spatial separation which is only phenomenal, 
is not to be denied. In some sense plurality as well as unity- 


1 690-691. - 

* 692, 24-28: del xal aro rd robs Tpidxovra rupdyvous Kparijoas TUP "Aqua 
Eugacw Exec ris Teyarrelov xal yqyevots fwis kparovons raw "AOqraixGr Kal 
‘Oduprluy dyalGy* 6 yap dyrws Tiyartixds wOhepos év rais Wuyats €oTl. ’ 

3 See above, pp. 168-9. 

* 691-692. * 712-713. Cf. pp. 166-7, above. 
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exists causally; that is, in the primal metaphysical reafity’. 
What Parmenides affirmed was that Being in itself 1s One; 
what Zeno denied was that a plurality absolutely dispersed 
and without any unity that it participates in can be real at 
all. 'Shis granted, he did not deny the Many. And indeed, 
Proclus adds, there is multitude not only with the unity that 
is Being, but with the unity beyond®. : 

One name applied by the Neo-Platonists to unity in a 
generalised sense needs elucidation in view of the historical 
change in its significance. It would be misleading, in the 
absence of explanation, to translate the term povas by. 
“monad.’2 A monad in its modern sense, as fixed by Leibniz, 
signifies a minimum of real or mental being containing 1m- 
plicitly or potentially the order of the universe. In Neo- 
Platonism this idea is not absent, but it is expressed by the 
term “microcosm.” The monad or unit is not the atomic 
iAdividual, but the unity of a group. The units become more 
inelusive till at length the “Monas monadum?,” the Demi- 
urgus or mind of the universe, is reached. It i»possibte, how- 

ever, that in this commentary we come upon the idea that 
led to the change of sense. In one place Proclus speaks of 
“the monads in individuals” (ras év Tois atopoes povaoas)*. 
This means that the specific or generic unity of the individuals 
is not only over them but exists in each®. The transition, we 
see, was obvious; but the difference remains that by Proclus the 
individual as such, or the minimum, is never called a monad®, 

* 712, 2-3: 4 82 alria rod wdijPous éorl Tws cat airy kar’ allay Td wh7Gos. 
Cf. 620, 5-8: de? pay yap nal év etwas 7d dy Kal wodda" xai ‘yap Taga powds Exet Tt 
cboroyor éavrg whfGos, Kal wav wAHVos bard povddos turds weprexeTat ris airy 

, ThornKolions. - 

2 DE, 164, 28-30: «dF00s kad ty ob pdvov obauddés carwr, ANAG wal bwép obviay- 

® 733, 35-36: povas yoo deriv 4 Inmsoupryds porddwy grodAar repthywrici Gelwy. 
This phrase was taken up by Bruno, in whom perhaps the transition first 
appears to the later sense of “monad.” 

* 735, 10-11. 

5 Cf. in Tim. ii, 222, 5-13. The monad in relation to which the other parts 
of the soul are ordered is not to be considered as the minimum of quantity 
and the basis of numeration, but as the first principle of the soul's essene® 
and the root of its powers. ee 

© CE. in Tim iii, 221, 25-26: 4 ris évepiraTos Givapes xaraxepmarifer 7) OMOK. 
els ra wépm wal ras wovddas els Tols dpOuovs. 2 
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Fr the rest, differences of terminolegy allowed for, it must 
be clear from the general exposition that Neo-Platonism con- 
tains an analogue of Leibnizian monadism. The essential con- 
trast is that the Neo-Platonic real individual is primarily an 
idea, not, as with Leibniz, a force; and that it is not purely 
self-evolving, but interacts with other metaphysical beings. 
For Proclus, as for Plotinus, there are “Ideas of individuals”; 
and, if he does not carry real individuality below the rational 
soul, this does not mean that the permanent soul consists only 
of the reason; within its unity are included certain “roots,” 
as we may call them, of the irrational life that is part of the 
life in time’. But prior to individuals and their energies are 
certain intellectually defined modes of existence, such as 
“likeness” and “unlikeness,” to which all active manifesta- 
tion is secondary. In the unity of Mind that contains the 
Ideas, all opposites pre-exist with creative power. There they 
are at peace, like the antenatal Caesar and Pompey in Virgil. 
Violence and mutual destruction arise only when they become 
embodied in matter?. 

, Illae autem paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 
Concordes animae nunc et dum nocte premuntur, z 
Heu quantum inter se bellum si lumina vitae 
% Attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt!* - 

Each soul is one by participating in the unity of the whole 
(ultimately in virtue of the transcendent unity beyond the 
whole); but it is one as being itself, not as identical absolutely 
with that unity and therefore in essence one with every other 
soul, Alcibiades and Socrates and other apparent persons are 
not really the same soul disguised by differences of per 

ceptible appearance. These differences have indeed an inferior « 
degree of reality in contrast with the unity of the person; but 
the differing individuality is not a mere illusion arising from : 
them. This is stated definitely against a doctrine of the 
“identity of opposites” already formulated. Must we, asks 
Proclus, say that likeness is unlikeness and unlikeness like- 
ness, and sameness otherness and otherness sameness, and 
1 More is said on this theory later. See pp. 289-90. on 
2 739-742. 3 Aen. vi. 826-829. Semeay 
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multitude one and the One itself multitude; from which it 
would follow that each is all the rest, and that there Is nothing 
that is not all, and that thus the part is no less than the 
whole!? This, he shows, would lead to a quest for smaller and 
smaller parts, each identical with the whole, and so to an 
infinite dispersion igcompatible with the limitation that is 
essential to knowledge. Again, if there is in reality nothing 
but the Self-same, and all else is unreal distinction resting on 
names, the identity, being itself a term of the distinction, 
éxists only as bare notion; and so, the cause of the appear- 
ances being gone as reality, nothing remains*. Yet, he allows, 
the identification of opposites is a way of indicating the unity 
in which all distinctions are implicit*. In the unity of Mind, 
each exists as itself, but not as “itself alone*.” 

Perhaps we find in the course of this disquisition a nearer 
anticipation than is to be met With elsewhere of the Hegelian 
dialectic, though the terms are differently ordered. The pro- 
gress of a good mind, says Proclus, has three stages, illustrated 
in the Socrates of the Dialogue. First theresis the starting 
away from and denial of something strange; then the sus- 
picion that it may be*true; lastly the recognition that it is 
true in one sense while the denial is true in another®. Hegel’s 
ordering of the stages—that the first i8 to assert an acgepted 
position, the second to find contradictions in it, and the third 
to reaffirm it with modifications—seems to indicate a more 
conservative temperament than that of his Greek precursor. 

Before discussing in detail the criticism of the Ideas that is 
ascribed to Parmenides, Proclus sets himself to prove by an 
argument of his own that they must exist. The argument Is 
essentially that a metaphysical reality is necessary to explain 
the physical universe, which is not explicable from itself. 
This reality cannot proceed by deliberation and choice; for 
these are secondary causes within the whole: but, on the 
other hand, it must not be a mere good to which things aspire 
(as with Aristotle), but Which produces nothing’. Thought 


q 
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254 THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS - 
indeéd is prior, and does not exist for the sake of production; 
yet production follows as its effect'. The order of the uni- 
verse is to be conceived as determined necessarily by more 
generalised intellectual existences acting downwards through 
mediate stages to bring into being the more special. *That 
this is the necessity of the case is argued from the power of the 
human mind to geometrise, for example, with more accuracy 
than is to be met with in external nature even in astronomical 
phenomena, to reason with probative consequence from 
generals to particulars, and so forth. As this in us is inex- 
plicable from the particulars of experience, but makes them 
intelligible, so also, in the whole, a higher intellectwal order of 
causes is needed to explain that which is manifested physic- 
ally. And so we arrive at the fundamental thought of the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas; that generals have more being and 
more causal efficacy than particulars?. 

Side by side with this, however, we must not fail to notide 
the constant repetition by Proclus of the position that in 
experience theimperfect always genetically precedes the per- 
fect. This is no casual thought, but deliberate antithesis. It 
would be correct to say that for him the process of nature is 
upward, not downward. If he treats the causal order—the 
order-of realities—as the reverse, that is because he is looking 
for an adequate explanation of the final perfection of each 
thing: the cause of this, he holds, must be in its real existence 
superior, not inferior, to that which it produces. The succes- 
sion of stages in time, therefore, is antithetic to the order of 
implication in the whole. 

At first sight contradictory to what has been said about 
the doctrine of individuality held by Proclus, is a passage” 
expressly opposing the theory of Plotinus that there are Ideas 
of particular individuals (tdv xa@’ &xaora)®. What Proclus 
opposes, however, is an accident and not the essence of the 
theory‘, The position of Plotinus that he rejects is one that 

1 791, 21: 7Q voety éavrov roenrhs Lora doves 
* 796-797: ra xaBddov...xal odoudrepa cal alrudrepa Trav Kad” Exacra. 
* 824. Cf. Enn. v. 7. 


‘ I find that in‘my own exposition (pp. 61-2 above) I had stated the . 
portion of the theory that is common to both philosophers. Later stut 5 
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seems to.make the merely empirical individual, even of all 
animal races, in some sense eternal’, Against thus carrying 
down the idea of the individual, he raises the objection that 
on this supposition the empirical individuality of Socrates 
wouldtbe immortal. But this is a product, to speak generally, 
of the cosmic order, and, when we descend to detail, of 
seasonal and climatic influences and all sorts of special 


_ causes?, He is quite clear that the composite individual, 


Socrates or Plato, thus brought to be, has only one mortal 
life, and at the end of it disappears. This, however, is to be 
distinguished from the soul of which it is a temporary embodi- 
ment. In dis view as in that of Plotinus, each individual 
human soul is permanent and goes on from life to life as the 
manifestation of a permanent “mind,” which is an eternally 
distinct thing within universal Intellect*. According to 
Proclus, indeed, each mind is not realised in one soul only, 
bat in several, These have intermittent lives in time, while 
the “mind,” or intellectual ,type, under which they are 
grouped, is eternally active’. For animal souls, below some 
never exactly defined stage, the permanence (as has been said 
before) appears to be conceived as belonging to the species 
rather than to the individual’. | 

In these complexities, it may be well to mention, Preclus 
confesses that he is not very sure of his ground. To carry our 
thinking down to the ultimate individual, he says, is beyond 


the objection taken by Proclus was necessary to bring out more exactly the 
implications in the argument of Plotinus. 

* In like manner Spinoza appears to say that there is in infinite intellect a 
necessary and eternal concept of every human body that was and is and is to 
be (Eth. v. Prop. 22). The phrases of Plotinus that suggest a similar infinity 
of corfcepts are these: rhy déiéy TQ vonrG dweplay ob Set dedtévas” aoa yap Cv 
duépet (Enn. v. 7,1): dp’ ofv xal ml rav EXhuw Spear, ég' Gv whalos ée mds yE- 
vécews, rogobrous Tods Néyous; 7 ob PoByréov TO év ToIs orépuac: kal Tots Noyors 
chet Puy Ta wévra éxovorns (v. 7, 3)- 


CE. in Tim. iii. 72, 20: adAos ude 4 daivdperos Zxpdrns, Eos 4 6 adnduvds. 
* Cf. in Tim. ii, 143-145. ; 
® CE. in Tim. i. 53, 20-23: ai yap xare\Govgat yuxyal waduy dvlace, ovx boat 
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256 THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS 
the*® powers of the human mind, which is more adapted to 
theorise on the universal or general?. About the particular, 
he is sure only that, in its smallest details, it is not uncaused*. 

This is quite consistent with its not having its causation 
wholly in the Ideas. For causality, in his view, begin¢ above 
intellect, from the One and Good, and, does not end till un-_— 
formed Matter is reached. The Ideas thus constitute only a 
portion of the causal series. Evils, for example, arise through _ 
complexes of causation among the interacting parts of the 
whole; but there are no “Ideas of evils.’ There is, neverthe- 
less, an eternal idea, a rapddevypa, of the knowledge of evil 
in relation to good; for this knowledge is a good and ignorance 
an evil‘, 

As is well known, the most destructive criticism to, which 
the doctrine of Ideas was ever subjected is put by Plato him- 
self in the mouth of Parmenides discoursing with the youthful 
Socrates. Coming to this part of the Dialogue, Proelus, fitst 
quite generally and then in detail, tries to determine precisely 
what fs the effect of the criticism. Of course he does not fail 
to observe that in the discussion Parmenides recognises the 
necessity of some theory concerning’ the realities correspond- 
ing to general names if there is to be knowledge’. His own 
view: is that all the Criticism is directed towards showing the — 
inadequacy of comparisons with things in space to desertbe 
relations between incorporeals. The relation of particulars to 
the reality signified by a general name is not physical, but of 
another kind. Image in a mirror, impression of a seal‘on wax, 
imitation of an object by plastic or pictorial art, may put 4 _ 
beginner in the way of thinking on the subject; but particl- 
pation in the Ideas is not of corporeal things in their-likes 
for it is neither participation in the whole nor in a part as the 
terms are understood of bodies*, The puzzle arises from 

1 813, 17-21: dri yap ras arduous kal ras lalas wdvTwr deahopas Kwpe” xpeirror 
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bringing in,an antithesis that has no proper application. The 
youthful Socrates was imperfectly prepared. He had indeed 
already the notion of a general idea as a unity, but, through 
want of sufficient introspective analysis of the notion, he 
imagine the unity ‘as somehow distributed among things set 
‘apart', The criticism ascribed to Parmenides is thus, accord- 
ing to Proclus, intended by Plato to make clear to his own 
disciples that, in his theory of Ideas, he meant them to apply 
their minds to a kind of reality which is not that of the things 





that furnish him with metaphors. In virtue of his clear insight 


* 


beyond these, he could himself use them with the utmost free- 
dom and variety. His mode of turning on them reveals his 
full possession of that insight. 

That the Ideas are realised as notions in the soul* Proclus 
Tecognises in accordance with the, traditional Platonic doc- 
trine*; but Parmenides, he points out, corrects the suggestion 
of Socrates that they may be only in the soul. They imply 
intelligible objects of thought; and the object 1s more dis- 
tinctively the Idea than is our thought of it. The notions by 
which the Ideas are realised in the soul do not come as 
gengralisations from perception, which are “notions” in an- 
other sense, but make generalisation possikle*. They are pro- 
duets of Intellect contemplating its own being, and are more 
Properly said to be “in the mind” than “in the soul”®; but 16 
48 enough for us if our souls participate in their universality °*. 

Proclus thus saw quite clearly that Plato’s theory of ideas, 
while it had psychological references, could not be understood 
#8 merely psychological. His own development has strikingly 
BE is 23-36. CE. 865, 1-2: dre thy vénow Thy Edor pyre duapP pacar durd- 
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258 THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS 
Kantian turns; and it may be said‘in his favour that, by his 
distinction between “soul” and “‘mind” (the associate of a 
particular body and the intellect in which it shares), he makes 
clearer than Kant did that it is not the merely individual in- 
telligence that is conceived as “ pro] ecting” the forms of 
knowledge. Another glimpse confirms the general impression 
made, The term ego did not become a technical term with 
the Neo-Platonists; but Proclus uses it inone place in a sense 
very like Kant’s “transcendental unity of apperception.” In 
serving to indicate every mental act, perceptive, volitional, — 
intellectual, it points, he says, to “‘some one life” that moves — 
the soul to assert each psychical state in turn,*to some one 
indivisible thing in us that knows all our energies, ép éxdoT@ 
Aéyor TO éyw Kal TO evepyar This he applies as an apalogy to 
show how there can be an indivisible divine knowledge, know- 
ing things not as they appear but-in their causes or essences, 
and at the same time ercative by its activity which is-one . 
with its thought. - 
Theory 6f knowledge thus passes into ontology. In his 
theory of reality, Proclus carefully distinguishes that which 
he regards as the all-inclusive doctrine of Plato* from Sris- 
totelianism on the one side and Stoicism on the other. 1 . : 
ofthese has an element of truth. The things in the universe ~ 
co-operate in its processes by their aspiration to Mind; but : 
the Mind that is the end does not stand apart in complete, 
isolation from the things that aspire*. Its thinking is also 
creative’, This the Stoics recognised when they conceiv as. 
providential order as running through matter; but they did ; 
not recognise that transcendence of the divine intellect whieh, ~ 










by the too exclusive emphasis on it, makes the pure pes i " ' 
theism of Aristotle “dark with excessive bright®.” The te _ 


tation of this exclusiveness is put in the form of the question 
How can the physical universe strive after the divine if it 
has not its origin thence*? How can we know the object of 
1 957-958. 2 921, 10-13. om 
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aspiration if we neither haye our existence from it nor par* 
ticipate if the laws that express its true reality? The Ideas, 
for Proclus, thus represent the intellectual diversity by which 
the unity of the universe is mediated to its parts; for it is the 
Ideas that; are meant by these “‘intelligential laws*.””” 

The philosophic impulse, says Proclus, is called by Par- 
menides “divine*® as looking beyond visible things to incor- 
poreal being, and “beautiful” as leading to the truly beauti- 
ful, which is not in things practical, as the Stoics later deemed, 

_ but in the intellectual energies. This impulse to beauty the 
philosophic life has in common with the life of the true lover*. 
To urge Socrates to pay special attention to the apparently © 
useless dialectic called by the vulgar “idle talk” (ddoAecxia), 
is A way of indicating that this is the true salvation of souls, 
and is one with the power of theorising on being and judging 
of truth‘, This is how it is put “enthusiastically’”; but 
Proclas can also soberly point out the danger of approaching 
ontoldgical questions without a sufficient training in theory 
of knowledge®. The aim is to discover one method $or solvfng 
many problems, not to be able plausibly to attack or defend 
every rival solution’. This Showy sort of accomplishment in 
the forms of logic the multitude admires*. The preliminary 

{ gsmnastie advised by Parmenides is troublesome, and force 
must be used to drag oneself away from a direct attack on 
those problems of being that excite impassioned interest. The 
Season for it is youth, when there is vigour for toil, and plenty 
of time, and when discipline can be applied so that the pro- 

_ tedure shall be by orderly stages. 

_ ”Proclus himself gives one or two- illustrations of the kind 
of éarch commended. Starting from the Sophist, he sets 
forth a theory of relative not-being. Of this there are various 
kinds. Matter, as we know, is a kind of not-being because it 
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is in itself unformed. Material things phenomenally are, but 
in the proper sense of being are not?. On the other hand, the - 
cause of all is a kind of not-being because it is set over against — 
the forms of being. There is no absolute not-being*. This 
was the truth affirmed by Parmenides in the poem, ~. 
Next Proclus tries to apply the method of the Dialogue to 
the soul. What will be the result to itself and to other things 
if we say, in‘one sense or another, that jt is or that it is not? 
Here the most interesting remark occurs at the close: that it 
would be easier to begin from bodies than from the soul; sinee 
we are better acquainted with bodies and the consequences of 
. their animation or non-animation than with what happens to 
the soul itself*. Se 
While commending slow, methodical approaches to philo- 
sophical questions, Proclus finds it to be a merit inthe Par- 
menides that the relatiorf of dialectic to the things themselves 
about which truth is desired is never left out of view in a- 
round of mere unapplied logical generalities*. So difficult was’ 
the combination found to be that none of Plato’s successors 
composed any treatise in this form®. Again, while approving 
of toil over dry distinctions as good for philosophic youth, he 
singles out expressly for notice the proposal of P. 
that the youngest in the company shall answer his questiors, _ 
because he will be the most docile and will give the least 
trouble; grounding on this the observation that “to energis® 
with ease is divine?.” This is a Hellenic point of view. The 
power, bearing with it the appearance of struggle and v0 
which the ancients sometimes called “‘daemonie” and’ 


we ¢all “Titanic®,” seemed to the Greek spirit, now er 
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‘nto its watch-tower, to be'of the second order. The highest 
life attainable by man is the life of intellectual contemplation 
beyond effort’. 

It is only after this wide expatiation on the preliminary 
matter that we arrive at direct discussion of the hypotheses 
concerning the One. Of these nine were enumerated. All the 
rest of the Commentary that survives is devoted to the first. 
This was indeed the fhost important for Neo-Platonism; com- 
prising as it did the proof that no predicates are applicable to 

the One. All the hypotheses, with their various affirmations 
and negations, Proclus says, are true of it though in different 
senses, just as all the paradoxes on the Ideas are in some sense 
true?, For him, however, as for his school, the highest truth 
is in what has since been called the “negative theology.” 
Not only is the One unknowable ta us, but we do not even 
know, that it is knowable to itself®. Thus it is properly name- 
less, Wet it undoubtedly ist. The meaning of the negations is 
that, since it is the cause of all, it if not distinctively any ofthe 
things that it produces. On the other hand, all the affirma- 
tions of real existences that are not the One have for éheir 
causes the negations applied to it®; for it is above all deter- 
minate being, as matter, or bare possibility,,is below all deter- 
’ minate being. Its positive reality is apprehended by the unify 
Titans, the “Titanic” had come to be interpreted as symbolising the principle 
_ of diremption in the world-process. See in Cratyl. 64, 17-20; ef. 77-78. 

t 1025, 32-34: pévn G2 4 xard vody Sw 70 drapes Exet, kal ovros 6 muaTiKos 

Spuos ris puyys. 

~ * 972, 9-11. 

9? 1108, 25-29: kal oby fyiv wer dyrworor, éauT@ de ywucrby éorur* ei yap éorw 
hws iyiv dyvworov, obdé abrd rovro nyeyrurKomer ST dauTy yrworky éoru, adhe 
Kai Toro dryvootper. 

4 1065, 31-33: dvd-yxn Sfwov wdvrws elvat TOUTO rd ty, ob wdvra dwopacxeral. 

+ ® 1075, 16-19: add’ ef we xp ourrduus elmeiv 7 Soxodv, waomep TO éy alriby 
éort ray SAwy, ofrw Kal dropdcess alrias wav xarapdcedw claw. We are re- 
minded of Spinoza’s saying that determination is negation: see Ep. 50 (ed. 
Bruder), where also he says that to speak of God even as one is to apply & 
term that is not properly applicable. "She sentence in which this is put would 
have been accepted by a Neo-Platonist as correct if we are to speak with the 
utmost rigour. “Quoniam vero Dei existentia ipsius sit essentia, deque €1u8 |" 
essentia. universalemenon possimus formare ideam, certum est, eum, gUL). . 
Deum unum vel unicum nuncupat, nullam de Deo veram habere ideam, vel i 
improprie de eo loqui.” _ it 
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of existénce at the summit of our intellect, a kifd Of bloom — 
of the mind, avo; tod vow'. It is itself completely trans- 
cendent, “imparticipable” (ayé0extov, ywpio Tov, aro TavTOY 
éEnpnuévov). It is God simply and absolutely. The con- ' 
ception of gods as makers or fathers is the partial conception 
of a kind of divinity, not of divinity simply*. Divinity is 
properly unity*. Are we to call it Limit or Unlimited? Un- — 
limited, Proclus finally answers; for it is not subject to the — 
limits which we say in relation to other things that it-fixes 
for them‘. 
This, Proclus recognises, goes beyond anything i in the poem 
of Daemeniiza’, which demonstrates only the unity of that 
which is (76 év dv), not the unity beyond being. At the same 
time, he holds that there was a theology behind thé doctrine 
of Parmenides himself, though he did not give it the explicit 
form that it has in Plato. Some commentators, it appears, — 
doubted whether the developments in the Parmenides*were 
really Platonic; but Proclus establishes their Platonic charae- 
ter from the Sophist, with its connected line of argument’. — 
1 (i. in Cratyl. 66, 11-12. 4 ‘/ 
2 1097, 1-3: el54s re Gedrnros pepixdv, & 5% rowdy Ears Geir, adn’ agin 
Cf. 1096, 30: 4 yap Snyoupyds xal 6 rarnp tis Beds. 
aa 








* 1069, 8-9. 
* See the interesting dissertation on the kinds of infinity nas the 
limit, pp. 1117-1124. There is infinity in matter as itself formless; 1 

without quality, as divisible without limit; in the qualities of bodies, 4 
ting of continuous differences in intensity (7d ~addér Te xal 7 poh ant 
24 B); in the perpetual renewal of birth; in the rotatory moveme a" on 
heaven; in the soul with its continuous transitions from thought to $be ee, 
in time, limitless as to the numbers with which it measures the moti af the j 
soul; in intellect, ever present in the intelligential life with = en : 
duration; and in eternity (6 roAviurnros aldr), which is prior tot mreuee* ai 
is the potency of all infinities. In the reverse direction, the notion of lim 
be applied at all stages short of formless matter; for all in one aspect inv avolve ~ 
measure and number. Eternity is the measure of mind, time of the 80% eI 
movement of the heaven takes place by the repetition of a measurat le pe os De 
the Ideas manifested in the succession of births are init in mambers iy 
finite in extension. 
. The Parssediles of tho posi abva 
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Prochus no doubt read into his predecessors, including Plato, 
some distinctions not developed till later; but hé was quite 
aware that he might be ‘“‘reading between the lines”; and, as 
the philologists who have recently discussed or edited the 
texts fully recognise, “historical sense” cannot be denied to 
him or to the Neo-Platonic school. If he is unwilling to admit 
as some did, that Plato corrected Parmenides, he does not 
hesitate to allow that he added a new point of view!. The 
demonstration of Parmenides, he observes, is not directly of 
the One, but of Being, and he proceeds by affirmation of 
that which is. Plato, in the first hypothesis, proceeds by 
‘ denying all, attributes to the One itself; only afterwards, In 
the second hypothesis, where he combines Being with the 
One, does he assert the unity of Being. The higher point of 
view is attained by denying, through a methodical process, 
everything that can possibly be asserted of the One. It is 
beyond expression even by the “rest * or * quiet” or “silence " 
of the mystics 2 Yet, though it is im a sense “not-being,” it 
may be better spoken of as a kind of being to ayoid confusing 
it with the not-being that is below all positive existence®. 
Different modes of speech are allowable from different points 
of view, Thus Proclus allows himself to use the language of 
personal theism characteristic of the Laws, while treating it 
definitely as exoteric, Assertions such as that God is begin- 
ning, middle and end are, he says, only relative to other 
things, and are not properly applicable to the inecomprehen- 
sible existence of the One itself*. 
What then, it may be asked, is there of positive insight in 
the final result? There is, it seems to me, the clear notion 
that, we apprehend ultimate reality by the ~ synthetic unity” 


¥ 1135, 2-5: obk Edeyxds éore Tavra Tis Tlapueridov prrosoplas, AN éxelvys 
pevobons xpéabects THs bwrépTepas. 

2 171, 4-8: efre oby yadin ris éorw dponuevmy Poepe apa ois copots, élre 
pues wverixds, elre cvyh Tarpixy, OpAow ws Ardyrwr Tar TOLOUTOP ef qipyrac TO Ey, 
éwéxewa ov kal évepyelas kal ovyiis Ral jouxlas- 

* 1079-1082. 

* 1113-1116. The One is not even “in itself,” for all place must be denied 
of it: zbvoy 82 79 & axis ob3ap00 éorw (1135, 40). This means that itqalone 
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in pur own minds. This, of course, gould not be said by Par- 
menides; and Plato himself could not yet say it in the sub- 
jective terms that would have appropriately conveyed his 
thought. Even Plotinus has to help out theoretical insight 
by mystical experience. The last degree of self-censcious 
clearness was reached only by Proclus,at the end of the long 
development, If the One is now more firmly than ever de- 
clared to be objectively unknown and unknowable, it is at | 
the same time definitely made the correlate of what is sub- 
jectively the principle of cognition!., The distinction betwéen 
the One and the Mind of the Whole, as Berkeley with his 
kindred subtlety perceived, had become the metaphysical 
analogue of the psychological distinction between self and | 
intellect*; the ultimate self in each and in the whole being a , 
kind of unknowable point of origin of all determinate forms 
of thought or reality. It is the nature of human language, 
applied primarily to things outside, that compels philosophers : 
, 





to speak of that which is most real as a negation of all that is 
eustoraarily described as “being.” 


n ON THE TIMAZUS? 


To justify the order in which I am taking the Commentaries, 

the words of Proclus’ himself can now be cited. The Timaeus “ - 
being a physical treatise, he observes, it proceeds downwards 
from intelligible reality, and in the logical order follows the 
Parmenides*, He quotes Iamblichus with approval to the 
effect that these two dialogues contain the whole théoretical 
philosophy of Plato®. Through the absence or loss of the | 
portion of the preceding commentary treating of the other 
meanings assigned to the One, there must of course be a ga 
in the exposition, For it was not immediately from the Gn 
without predicates, the unknowable source, that Proclus 
made the transition to the theory of nature, but from the 
MEBEY of Being and Mind. 


1044, 26-28: Nelwerai 39 7d Ev, rod vol rotrov Kal rip traptw kal 7 olov 
i»@os, rotro elvax rip mpirny doxiw. Cf. 1047, 1: rhy ulay dpxiw ris worse 
: Cited § 352. 417 a—44 D. 4 7, 12-14. 
i. 13, 14-17: dpOais dpa gyolv 6 detos IduBrsxos The Sqr 7 peta r 
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In spite of the gap, the positions taken up at the opéning 
can be directly connected with what has just been said about 
the subjective basis of the Neo-Platonic ontology. Since man 
is a microcosm!, knowledge of man and of the world are 
necesfarily correlated. As God or the One can only be appre- 
hended as the cause by the principle itself of the mind, so the 
Being of which the universe is a manifestation can only be 
understood by mind in its explicit activity. To place the 
theory of thinking beside the theory of the object of thought: 
is declared to be a Pythagorean point of view*. This meant 
‘what we now call an idealistic position. The remark has 
special relevance because the historical Timaeus was said to 
have been a Pythagorean*. 

In accordance with that which had become the general pre- 
supposition of the commentators, the minutest details in the 
setting of the Dialogue are interpreted as symbolism*. 

* The City,as well as Man, is a microcosm”. Hence analogies 
can be found between the distributions of functions to the 
classes in the State (recapitulated in the openifig sumfnary of 
the Republic) and the orders of beings in the universe._ A point 
af interest in detail is that Proclus, with Theodore of Asine, 
firmly upholds the position that men and women have the 
same virtue and perfection, being not two different races, but 
portions of the same race, which as such is human, not male 
or female*, The secret arrangement of marriages by the 
guardians under the appearance of leaving them to be deter- 
mined by casting lots he interprets as indicating the reality of 
metaphysical causation in the universe behind apparent 
chance-collocations’. e 

+ When Socrates tells the company that he cannot represent 

11.5, 11-13: puxpos xbopmos 6 dv@pwros xal fort xal év roiry wdyra epLKWs, 
bea dv TE kéopy Oelws Te Kal OAcKWS. CE i. 202, 26-27. 

21,5, 22 23 

® Procina sup posed the work ascribed to Timaeus Locrus, Tlepi Yuxas Koo uie 

». Kal dtovs, to be by Timaeus himgelf. | 
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his City bodied forth, but must limit himself to abstractions, 
Proclus finds this to be a mark of superabundant power, not 
of weakness?, The philosophic mind is analogous to the higher 
cause, remaining at the summit of the productive series, and 
not itself descending to particulars*. Like many interésting 
and subtle ideas in Proclus, this has its “ oceasional cause” in 
the effort to justify every detail in Plato. It resembles what 
is said by Comte in the Philosophie Positix: when he treats 
science and philosophy as more originative than art, and there- 
fore prior in the directive order. It might be defended by 
incidental expressions in the poets themselves. Milton, for 
example, places the “thoughts more elevate*”’ of nioral philo- 
sophy above song. In the celebrated passage in praise of 
beauty, Marlowe, where he speaks of the poets’ work, might 
be taken as conceding the superiority of abstract ideas even to 
all the heavenly quintessence they still e 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, - © 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
_m The highest reaches of a human wit‘. 
The italicised words are in fact curiously coincident with the 
Neo-Platonie doctrine for which imagination is analogous {0 
a mirror placed as a mean between thought and sense, 
Prochis, however, made this high claim only for thought 


= = « = = | 7, 
which, in its moments of enthusiasm, becomes, like Plato's, — 


itself a kind of poetry. Inspired poetry (év@eos moines) is for 
him at the summit. We find it, he holds, in Plato as in Homer. 


An error in the Commentary is that the Critias of the 
Dialogue is taken to be the member of the Thirty. Modern, 
commentators also have generally assumed this. As Prof. | 
Burnet has recently shown‘, he is not the oligarch, bué his* 


grandfather and the great-grandfather of Plato. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias still had the relationships right. Once recognised, 


2 1. 62, 31: wal forw 4 roatry dévraula Guveaplas epiovela. : 

? This must not be confounded with the Aristotelian view that providence 
does not descend to particulars, but only to generals. The Neo-Platonists | 
held that it descends, but through grades, more and more lowered as they are 
more removed from contemplation and more immersed in practice. 

* Paradise Lost, ii. 558.  * Tamburlaine the Great, Part 1. Act v« 
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they make the accotint 0 
logically possible. Proclus 


f the tradition from Solon ¢hrono- 
was evidently a little puzzled about 


this: but he was more interested in the symbolism than in the 
exact chronology?. Critias, for him, like Alcibiades and Aris- 
totéles, is the naturally gifted mind aspiring to tyranny. The 
eoming frem heaven of such a mind signifies, as we have 
already seen, the fascination exercised on it by the power 
manifested in the hierarchical direction of the whole. Again, 
_as before, Proclus observes that the ambition for power be- 
longs after all to a mind of the second order; for principality 
and sway and dominion are not the highest, but are only in 


’ the middle-place*. With 
having a position in the 


this it isin harmony that Timaeus, 
dialogue corresponding to that of 


the Demiurge in the universe, symbolises the personally- 
governing Zeus subordinated to Adrasteia’*. 
, to any who think that the Neo-Platonists represent a 
> swamping of Greek thought in Orientalism, I commend the 
passage in this Commentary on the interview between Solon 


and the Egyptian priest. 
progress as the pringiple 


Proclus has a very clfar idea of 
for which Athens stand against a 


. fixed order like that of Egypt. Pride in mere length of memory 
of the past, he finds, savours of coneeit. “The learning of 
many things does not bring forth mind (qrokvpabett voov ov 
vex), says the noble Heraclitus‘.” Turning his philosophie 
rationalism against the prestige of an old historic order, he 
dwellS on the thought that memories and sense-perceptions 


_ do not suffice to produce 


1 j, $2, 19-21. 


s * 
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on the particulars the unity of the universal+, The priest, it 
is true, in his insistence on the claims of age, has hold of the 
principle that the elder, that is, the ontologically prior cause, 
is that which preserves the stability of the whole. Yet, great 
as is this conservative order in the cosmos, the principle of 
renewal figured by the creative action of Athena®-goes back 
to a higher point of the all-inclusive causal series, in which 
fixity and alternating cycles alike have their sdaurce*. And he 
could put stress on this against what seemed too arrogant in - 

the claims of the East while fully recognising the spirit of c 
unification in the old order, admired by Plato as afterwards 
by Comte in its opposition to the dispersiveness of the new‘. 

Nor is his Greek rationalism unaccompanied by a feeling 
for the importance of historic memory. To acquire knowledge 
of the past from the stable orders, where these have kept 
records, he remarks, contributes in the highest degree towards | 
perfecting human wisdom®, In a later passage®, he dwells on © 
the value for scientific theory of tle empirical results attained 
by’ the long-confinued observations of Egyptian and Chal- 
daean astrgnomers; setting these against. the mere agreement 
with hypothesis of what can at present be observed. A true ~ 
conclusion, he points out, can be reached from false assump- 2 . 
tions; aNd the consonance of phenomena with hypotheses is ‘ 
an insufficient test of the truth of these. 

When the priest reconstitutes from recorded history that 
memory of past cycles which had been lost by the youpger 
world, Proclus finds this procedure to be imitated by the : 
Pythagoreans, who set themselves to show how individuals 
may restore the memory of their former lives. For the differ- 
ent periods of a race may be compared to the different liv 





2 j, 103, 1: rd 2... €ld0s wpoSd\Aomer. 

* i. 103, 8-9: ri véar Snusovpylay id bard rips “APnras curexomeryy. 

* i. 103, 30: 7d vewrepov cf treprépas fee TaEEws. 
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them no share in political power. And the Egyptian military 
caste, being wholly specialised for war, is inferior to Plato’s 1 
class of auxiliaries, who share with the guardians in the higher s 
education’. It is evident that Proclus would have been able — 
to criticise shrewdly the analogy often drawn between ¢he : 

republic of Plato and the hierarchical order of mediaeval © . 
Europe. aS 

A prayer to Athena, conceived in a generalised and syne 
bolical way*, may have suggested Renan’s famous prayer on” 
the Acropolis®. 

The resistance of prehistoric Athens to the extension of | 
Titanic or Gigantic world-power, Proclus accepts as fact re- 
stored from actual records; but he assigns to it also a cosmic 
meaning. Athens represents the higher cause; like the 
Olympian gods in the myth of the giant-war. The dominion — 
of the kings of Atlantis, beforeit is broken, succeeds in pre- 4 
vailing over a portion of the higher order. This is in aceord- « J 
ance with the frequent enslavement found to take place of the * 
last in the superior order to the first in the inferior’, Of the 
kings of Atlantis the power is celebrated, of the Athenians the — 
virtue’, Their virtue, which prevails over power, is a whole : 
including philosophic wisdom as the higher associate of war-— 
like strength. < 

Discussion of the meaning of prayer is suggested by the i in- 
vocation of the gods*, Proclus finds its end to be ultimately 
mystical’, At every point in the series of existences, it 1s_ 
possible to turn back to’ the Highest from which all proceed; 
for production is not merely continuous through the inter- 
mediate stages, but direct even to the lowest, and so the re- — 
turn also at every step can be direct*®, The virtues by which 
the mystical unification is to be attained are especially the 
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1 i, 151, 19-28. C8 i . 154, 18-20, where the theoretic class (vbr bporheus 
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triad, faith, truth, love; with hope, receptivity of the divine 
light, and a standing apart (&caracxs) from all else. 

After a dissertation on the nature of ~ becoming” in the 
world, Proclus finds again that Plato sets out from theory of 
knowledge; which begins not by examining things, but by 
asking what the mind can know?. To learn the meaning of 
“being” and “becoming,” we must discover in what way 
each is known. To try to find out directly what they are in 
their own nature would lead only to confusion*. In defining 
“being” as the object of thought and reason, “becoming” as 
the object of opinion, Proclus of course simply repeats Plato; 
but he soon goes on to a notable development. To explain 
how he came to put the question in the way he did, we have 


_ toremember the age-long controversies of Epicureans, Stoics 


a 


and Sceptics on the universal criterion’. Returning from 
these to Plato, but bearing theni in mind, he insists on Plato's 
breadth as compared with other thinkers in assigning a place 
fo all the efiteria. The soul is not only unitary, but also manr 
fold; and so there is a place for intuitive thought (vousgvonats). 
for reason or understanding (A0yos, S.dvota), for opinion 
(Sofa), and for sense-perception (aicOnats). But’to judge 
belongs to the soul as a unity. What then is its common 
power of judement? Discursive reason (Xoryos), apswers 
Proclus. Whatever the human mind at one extreme may 
grasp by intellectual intuition, or at the other extreme may 
apprehend from experiences of sense, it must, for proof, be 
able to assign the grounds of its belief through an articulate 
process expressing itself in general terms*. 

The mystical state beyond mind by which the One is 
directly apprehended, Proclus assigns from this point of view 
toa kind of “spurious intellect” (vd00s vovs) comparable to 


1], 242, 15: 6 ard ray yoeorewr dpopuc nos. : ; 

2 i, 242, 19-91: dd’ el wey adrip ep davris THY TH” xpayudray piow npr 
Tapeceheicaro Onpav, Erabev dv doadelas duxhqoas Thy TUMTaTaP dujackadlar. 
, * Tnote in passing that the phrase of Xenophanes, d6xos 3’ éwi wat rérvxTat, 
is interpreted as meaning: “‘The universal criterion 1 opinion” (i. 254). 

‘ j, 254-255. Proclus mentions that he has developed his view at greater 
length In a comme ntary on the Theaetetus. This we do not possess; but there 
is some restatement later in the present commentary. = 
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the “[bastard reasoning”’ by which, according to Plato, that 
which afterwards came to be called Matter is seized without 
sensation’. This of course does not mean that the apprehen- 
sion of either of these extremes is illusory; the apprehension 
of that which is beyond intellect by a power that is also be- 
yond it is indeed superior?; but the distinctly formulated 
doctrine is that the common test is ultimately coherence in 
a total system of knowledge*. Neo-Platonism in its finished 
form thus presents itself, if we are to give it a definition, as 
in principle a decidedly circumspect rationalism‘. . 
On the theory of beauty in art, the discriminating attitude 
of Plotinus was maintained by Proclus. Works of plastic art, 
he says, are beautiful not by mere imitation of generated 
things, but by going back directly to the source itself of their — 
beauty in its Idea. To what was said by Plotinus®, he adds 
that if Phidias could have raistd his mind beyond the Homeric 
Zeus to the metaphysical conception of Deity, he would have 
made his work still more beautiful®. This, however, does not 
imply axersion from the beauty of the world. Even those who 
talk abusively about the Demiurge, he remarks, alluding to 
the Gnosties, have not dared to say that the world is not most 
beautiful; on the contrary, they say that its beauty is a lure 
to souls’. , as 
The immediate cause of the cosmic order Proclus finds to 
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1 Timaeus, 528: abrd 6¢ wer’ avaicOnolas awrov Nopicme@ TWE vidy. On the 
theories concerning the “Platonic Matter,” see above, pp. 70-1. 

* i, 257-258. The scholiast has an admiring note: ris ofk dy ce @avpacete 
kal xdperas weydNas és del peurioerar, pide Ipéxhe. vodv vbdov Neyer 7d év xal - 
olor avfos ris Yuygs (i. 472). p 

3 Cf. i. 283, 5-11. The grasp of the whole by “enthusiasm” ischaracteristi¢ — 
of philosophy at its highest; but it does not dispense the philosopher fom 
subsequent proof of his propositions. This is illustrated by the procedure of xe 
Timaeus. 

* Cf. 1. 351, where the caution of Plato is contrasted with the extreme con- 
fidence of some other philosophers, such as Heraclitus, Empedocles and the 
Stoics. 

* Enn. v. 8, 1. See above, p. 90. “5 
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dvarelvesta: Gedv, Sndovdre kdAdov dy dareréhece Td olkeioy Epyorr Le 
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have been described coryectly, by a distinction of Plotinus, as 
intellect immanent in the world?, This mediates between the 
world and the supra-mundane intellect which contains the 
Ideas. While the higher reality—* the divine intellect that is 
the caxse of the whole creation®”’—is not subject to the flux 
that it’sets in order, this flux of things itself is not merely 
something external set in order, but pre-exists In a Manner 
in its ever-productive source®. What he desires to make clear 
by these distinctions is the continuous intellectual necessity 
that runs through the whole and the parts. He cannot, with 
* Aristotle, admit any element of the casual: that there is no 
such thing follows from Aristotle’s own recognition that the 
universe is one system*. 
| The things of nature, but not those of the instrumental arts, 
are formed on the model of the Ideas’. If Plato in the Ke- 
public speaks of the “bed in itself” and the “table in itself,” 
thes is easy illustration for learners, not formal doctrine. The 
ideas that find expression in the mechanical arts are there- 
fore, according to Proclus, at a greater remove from @eality 
than “natural kinds.” They are only “here,” not in the in- 
telligible world, and they are “made.” The ideas embodied 
in nature are not made‘. 
. + That the Good—not properly an Idea; though so called’— 
is beyond’ Intellect, means for Proclus ultimately that the 
1 1, 305, 16-20: TAwrivos 6 piddcopos Girriv wey Urorlderat row Snpuoupydr, 
rin pdv dy rq vonrG, Tov 58 7d iryenovody 70d wavrés, Neyer BE dphas” kare yép 
Tws kal 6 vols o éyxdaptos Syuoupyos Tov warrds. 
2 i. 317, 17: pods Oeios ris SANs Worjoews alrios. 
, .* As it is put in one passage, 7yéveots must be included among the causes 
that precede the generated world (i. 325-328). A 
_ * i. 262. In the Philebus, he adds, causation Is further generalised by its 
application to things mixed. This means, in modern language, that the 
| ~~‘ Causes are to be sought not only of events, but of collocations. 
5 i, 344, 21-24: darelxacras dé wpds 7d vonrov Ta Epya THs gicews, ob xi Kal ra 
Karak réxeny, ds ob Ta Kad” Exacra dewpeouevars, @\Nval éx abrots Kowdryres. 
6 i, 344, 13-14: rap 88 idear (as distinguished from rir é»7aia eww) ode 
Eore Gnpuoupyds. Fs : 
7 See, for example, i. 424-425: rd-yadév 15 not 7: Taw elday, nor yet Shor TO 
* vonrév, but xpd wdvrwy Trav vonray. Cf. in Remp. ji. 286-287. The ground for 
identifying the Idea of the Good in the Republic with the One is of course that 
it also is said to be*beyond Being: cf. in Parm. 1097, 11-20. Necessarily there- 





fore it is not properly an Idea; for the Ideas are at once being and thought. » 
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world is a teleological order’. The chighest cause being the 
Good, it follows that goodness is highest in each. Merely to 
assert, however, as many do every day, that “God is good,” 
implies no insight. Without virtue, as Plotinus said, “God ts 
a name?®.”’ . Ving 
Causation, we have already seen, while embracing the Ideas 
and their manifestation, includes more. The causal series be- 
gins with the One and Good, and descends to. Matter unformed 
by the Ideas. Since the One before Being, with a certain co- 
existent infinity that precedes the One as Being, is its. cause, 
Matter is in a sense both good and infinite*. Only by abstrac- 
tion is the world of material things described as a godless 
realm of disorder, such as Plutarch and Atticus* and those 
who took the imagination of the creative Demiurge literally, 
supposed it to have been in the beginning. In the description 
of it as such, Plato imitate¢ the theological poets, with their 
wars of the Titans against the Olympians*, but his own megn- 
ing is philosophical. For the circumstantial refutation of 
Attieu, Proclus takes over the argument of Porphyry”, who 
seems to have put it very clearly that in the cosmogony of the 
Timaeus Plato intended to indicate the factors into which the 
composition of the ordered world can be analysed; body, con- 
sidered in abstractién from formative intellect, having DO ~ ,— 
order of its own’. The saying of Timaeus that it was not : 
lawful® for the best to produce anything but the most beauti- : 
ful, is taken as meaning that Right which is identical with 
Necessity (@éuis with "Avayxn)® presides over the universal , 
order. ’ | 
When the Demiurgus is spoken of as reasoning (Aoyt7@ 





1 i, 369, 4: dua radra wey oby Thy redcKhy airlay Thy KupweTaryY dpx ie mporn- 
sipevee. This refers to Tim. 29 5. ” 

= See above, p. 86. 

3 j, 385, 12-14: 4 in wpbecow Ex Te Too évds Kal éx Tis dmeiplas ris pd rol 
évos Svros, el 3& Bote, cal dard roo évds bvros Kafécov éori Suvduet Ov. Gud xa 
ayadér wy €or kal direcpor. ae : 

4 Atticus lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. On his doctrines, °° 
Zeller, ii. 1, pp. 808-810. 





§ i, 390-391. 6 7. 391-396. 7 7, 394, 25-31. 
8 Tim, 30 a: Oéuts Ge oir gd olr fort. " ion 
® 3, 396-397. CE. in Remp. ii. 207, 19-22. = 
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evos), this does not imply the uncertainty of deliberatéon, 
but means that there is a regular causal succession from the 
general order of the world to the special orders of its parts’. 
The mindless itself, Proclus subtly argues, is prefigured in 
mind, but always under the form of intellect, not as a“ mind- 
less idea,” which is impossible?. Thus, while there are par- 
ticular bodies’ without a soul of their own, and particular 
souls that are irrational, there is no part of the world which, 
as a part of the whole, is not animated, and no soul that does 
not, as.part of the whole of soul, participate in intellect®. By 
participating in mind through the mediating stage of soul, the 
world is the most beautiful, by participating in the super- 
intellectual good through mind, it is the most divine of works*. 

The question whether there may not be more worlds than 
one is discussed at some length. All views were held: that 
there is one world, that there are many, and that there are 
infinite worlds®, Proclus decides with Plato that there is one 
world, on the ground that the unity of divinity has its neces- 
sary manifestation in unity of system. Some, it agpears, 
argued that there may be many worlds formed according to 
the one pattern of a world, as there are many men*formed 
according to the Idea of Man, o avroavOperoes®. The reply of 
Proclus amounts to this: that man is at a’greater remove from 
the archetype than the system to which he belongs, and so 1s 
more pluralised. In the ascent from the pluralised forms, if 
there is ta be continuity, we must at last reach an all-inclusive 
whole, host resembling the pattern as absolutely one. We 
thus necessarily arrive at the unity of the universe (ré 7a@y)- 


2 1 i, 399, 18-20: fort yap 6 Aoypeo pds rar pepaw Seypnuern diétodos Kal 7 dia- 
kexpiuéen Tor mpayuarur alria. . 

2 i. 399-401. 3 i, 407. * 

* i, 409. The question, how the world as a whole is not made inferior to the 
superior parts of itself by the addition of worse parts, is answered by an 
anticipation of Mr G. E. Moore’s principle of “ organic value”: el yap 76 Her 
écrw & ry Shy xpetrrov, Td Ge yetpoy, aris Td dAoy ob KaTadeecTEpor TOV oan 
kpelocavos rpogPijxy Tod xelpovos yéyove; Averat $2 rd dwopor, duoTi Tow Yelpores 
3) mpds Td Kpetrrov ciwrasts év moet TO Gov cai Tédevow, Grav Ge dotyx\wore aAMq- 
hows 7), THPLKADTa H wists TOU Xelpovos d@avites Thy Tov kpelrrovos GUvyauir (i. 423- 
424), * | 


5 i, 436, 10-12, 6 j, 439, 22-25. | 
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This admitted, he is not inclined to ogmatise with complete 7 
theoretical confidence about the number of systems there ‘ 
may be within it?; but actually he holds to the cosmology 
common to Plato, Aristotle, and the orthodox science of later 
antiquity, for which the universe was one finite world, with 
the spherical earth at the centre, surrounded by revolving 
spheres bearing the heavenly bodies. The positions taken by 
these go through certain revolutions which bring back at 
intervals precisely the same relative order; and so the move- 
ment of the whole is cyclical. This is the outline; but within 
it he shows himself to the end eager to find and discuss as 
many open questions as possible. “i 

The first question raised in detail is about the elements of 
the world. These Proclus tries to determine by relation to the p 
senses of which they are the’ objects. Fire and earth he dis- 
tinguishes, after Plato (Tim. 31 8B), as the elements that re- 
spectively give visibility and tangibility to the_phenomenal 
world of becoming. The senses of sight and touch, by which | 
they ae perceived, are extremes; the object of touch being 
perceived immediately, that of sight not immediately* Theo- | 
phrastifs asks, in criticism of Plato; why are not the other 
senses also taken into account? The reply 1s, that the external | 
world is known to us by actual touch directly, by sight In-~ . 
directly ; actual taste, hearing or smell is no necessary part of | 
our perception of the object. Not weight, Proclus remarks, 
but tangibility, is the characteristie property of earth®. The | 

. 


¥ 


physical and the mathematical solid are distinguished, the 
first as tangible, the second as intangible’. Of these the . 
former is primary, as the first resistant’. ; =," 
To bring together in one world the two most opposed. 
elenientss there is need of a mean or means. These of course 


1 i, 452, 12-15: ef dé Aé-yous, re def wal GAdas alrias etvar Sevrépas, hea 
wepixcirepa mapadelypara rotolcas, eb mer NEyets, év Ge Guus puddrrets TO TOP. 
2 ii, 6, 10: 7d wer duéows alodyrév, 7d Sé,00K dueows. a 

3 ii. 11, 20: ob yap ro Bdpos td.or vis, dNNa 7d aarréy. 
4 ii, 13, 3-4: duotxdy yap GAdo orepedy Kal pabnuarixdy aXXo, 7d wer dvapés, 
ro d€ arrér. a 
5 ij. 13, 10-12: xpGrov oty array 4 yi Kal wpdrov dvrirtrov Kal “ie 
uy aa 
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are found to be the other two elements of air and water. 
Here it is interesting to notice how Bruno long afterwards 
partly took over and partly modified the physical theorising 
of Neo-Platonism; bringing in the “bond?” between fire and 
earth in much the same way. As with Bruno, so already with 
Proclus, metaphysicalty and physically everything is in every- 
thing; fire has something of the nature of earth, and earth of 
the nature of firegand both participate in moisture’. In some 
bodies in the universe fire predominates, in others earth. This 
again was taken over by Bruno, who follows the Neo-Platonists 
in omitting the “fifth element” imagined by Aristotle as the 
substance 6f the heavenly bodies. Where he differs 1s in re- 
jecting also the notion, retained by Plotinus and Proclus, that 
the fire in the heavenly region is a finer or purer fire®. For 
him, not only the same elements, but the same kinds of the 
same elements, are universal, 

Xn exactitade of thought, Proclus, for all his antiquated 
cosmology, is still in advance of the revived Platonism of the 
early modern period, and, by his remarks on tht ordef of the 


’ seiences, suggests comparison rather with later thinking. 


When he says, for example, that things physical are images 
of things mathematical*, he means definitely that science has 
to proceed from mathematics to physics. At the same time, 
this insistence on the intellectual order is guarded by the 
recognition that physics is not simply applied mathematics. 
The scienées form indeed a continuous series; but the physical 
point of view introduces complications that do not permit of 
mathematical accuracy®. In each body are these three, num- 
ber and mass and force’. There is on these subjects a pre- 

tii 1s. Be 

2 ii, 26, 24-31: wpeirat yap kal ravry roy vonrév Kbomor 6 ala6nrés, wal Gorep 
év éxelyw wmdvra év wacly éorw, ANN olxelws €P éxdor@, ...TOr abrov Tpbmov kai é 
alc@yris xboyos warra Eyer cara rdaoas avTou TAs wolpas* Kau yap To wup Kasocor 
dxrév corre, -yhs perder, nal h -7i) Kadboor opariy, wupbs, kal Vypornr’s éxdrepor. 
* 3 ii, 44, 1: ro ody eidexpwés wip dveoipavg. Cf. ii. 49, 15: év @ wdvrwr al 


* With the qualification about differences of kind, stated above, the same 
elements are universal for Proclus. See iii. 128, 18-19: wis pev é odpasds, éx 
wivrey esti TOP cTorxelwr. 5 ii. 39, 18. * ji, 23, 25-30. 
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cision of thinking which, amid much’obsolete science, reminds 
us of Leibniz and Kant and Positivism rather than of the . 
Renaissance. , 

Of the highly speculative developments that follow, it may | 
be said that they are represented most in the most' recent 
thought. Pampsychism is very distinctly stated in outline as 
one result of the metaphysical doctrine. The world as a whole, 
though it has no organs of special sense, has a kind of general 
sensibility (olov cvvaic@nats)!. This Proclus compares to the 
‘common sensibility’ of Aristotle. From the total common , 
sensibility our own is derived*, The consciousness of the world 
has a perfection which ours has not*; but of cours? it is itself, 
in the view of Proclus, not ultimate, but dependent on a supra- 
mundane cause, with which it is united by love*. This, he 
recognises, is Aristotelian; but in his own doctrine the love is 
not merely on the part of the things that return; there is also 
a love at the intelligible source, which the creative cayise 
directs in its outward process; voipaiver rpatisecow GVO fs 
patov avy “Apara’, 

Thus the heaven or world is a derivative, though not mortal, 
god. On its immortality Proclus insists against the apparent 
concession of Plato that it is by nature dissoluble*. The only 
Godin the full sense is, however, as he uniformly declares, the" + 
One. From this proceeds the derived divinity of everything 
else that is called divine’. | 

When the soul of the world is said to be “‘elder”’ as com 
pared with the body, this does not refer to an order in time, 
but in being’. Soul has metaphysically a higher degree of , 

1 ji. BS, 23. , 

2 ii, 85, 19-21: 460er yap xal év hpi } ula aloOnors xpd rGy woddiv Go7? 7 | 
éx Tou warrds; . 

3 ii, 84, 28-30: 6 wer ob» xdcmuos exer Tiw TpwTnY alebnot, dpeTaBarTor, mye ; 
pevqy TO yewoTg, wavTed, car’ évépyeay éoracar. 

4 ij, 85, 29-31: ofrw 3h ody al 7d wav cuwHwrat Sv Epwros Tois Tpd airod, 7° : 
év éxelvors kdNos Gud Tod ey EavTy BAéwov, FoiTo dé ob pepoTais alcOjcesw par. 

* ii. 85 (Orph. Fr. 68). This is quoted again, iii. 101, 23. * ii. o 

+ ii, 113, 5-10: €xaoroy yap éxBcotras dd 7d pd abrod posexies, 6 wey WHE 
rixds Kéopuos Sia yauyhe, 68 Yuxh dd vodv,...vois dé dia 7d Er »., .obkért 5 78 & 
di’ GAXo eds, GANG wpdrws Geds. Cf. i. 363, 20-23. : 
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reality: ip time, as regazds the whole, soul and body are,per- 
petually coexistent. Yet in a sense the soul is older as regards 
time; for its time and motion are prior (again metaphysically) 
to the time and motion of body’. 

To the objection of Theophrastus that, since the soul is a 
primal thing, its generation (the yruyoyovia of the Timaeus) is 
not a rational problem’, Proclus answers that what is set 
forth as an accgunt of its generation is to be understood 
scientifically as an analysis. Since the soul is not only a unity, 
bit also in another aspect a plurality, it can in a manne? be 
anatomised like the physical organism. The parts into which 
it can be vesolved by analysis are its constituent powers and 
energies, These are numerable, not innumerable like the parts 
of body, with its infinite divisibility*. For the unitary nature 
in soul is not divisible into like parts®. Of course the parts of 
soul never exist by themselves; ‘but.in a manner they can be 
distinguished in time because the soul cannot energise with 
all its powers at once, but only successively. Every soul 
contains both Limit and Unlimited (7repas and @7retpon), being 
at once unitary as dependent on Intellect, and in infinite 
process as associated with the dispersion of body. The limit 
of the soul of the world is more unitary and its infinity more 
comprehensive than those of all other’ souls; for not ¢very 
limit is equal to every limit and not every infinity to every 
infinity ®, 3 

Proclus has a careful and skilful argument to show that the 
soul cannot be literally a mixture of an indivisible and a 
divisible nature’. What Plato intends in so describing it is to 


1 This belongs to the subtle theory of time and its kinds, expoum ded later. 

* ii, 120. 3 ij, 123-124. 

‘ ii, 188. Cf. ii. 152, 11-14: abrd 7d Gua obx fort nepicrov els wodhd, EA 
els Gretpa, 4 S& Wuxi Seypyudrn els wohAas obatas Exer al 7d HrwooGat, XePe rip 
AaXOUCa cwudTwr DrbcTacw. 

5 ii, 164, 26-28: ddtalperos els Sucve xal TaUTD roo év copact évds Juapepoveras 


8 Buipetras els uo én’ dmeipov. Of. ii. 192, 292 d60 4p pépn 7a ara Yui OOK 


fon. The unity of bodies is only a phantom of unity: 79 82 ray owmdrew obde 
drhis &, d\ka ddvracua évds xal elowhor (ii. 204, 17-19). 
* ii, 141, 25-27: otre yap way wépas lor wapTl WEPATl,-« 
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conyey by analogy the notion of the soul as a distinctive 
existence, combining a unity like that of pure intellect with 
a plurality, not indefinite like that of body, but composed 
of a finite number of powers. To place it in its intermediate 
position by distinguishing these aspects is the proper fim of 
the yrvyoyovia, not to show how it was fermed out of elements 
that existed before it. It does not even derive the kind of , 
divisibility that it has from its relation to bgdy. This belongs 

to the soul in its own nature’. As Proclus explains elsewhere, 

the particular soul comes into relation with body because its 

own nature causes it to lapse periodically from the timeless 
unity of intellect; not because it is drawn down by body into ’ 
a dispersion that is not its own. 

The principles enumerated as constitutive of soul arg, in @ : 
very generalised statement, (1) totality, (2) unity and duality, 
(3) division and harmony, (4) connecting bond, (5) multi- 
plicity with simplicity. Here it becomes especially difficult fo 
do justice to the subtlety of the thinking. The insight of - 
Proclusinto the subject-matter was beyond the tradition 
behind him; for a part of this was the search for mathematical , 
and muSical analogies to the mental life. He knows, and— 
occasionally says, that the formulae of which he gives ah 
elaborate statement Go not touch the nature of the soul® ~ + 
Plato’s use of mathematical terms he compares to the use of 
mythology by the speculative theologians and of ‘symbols : 





by the Pythagoreans‘. It is not a mode of discovering the 
truth about mind and soul, but only of setting it forth—or 
wrapping it up—in external figurations®. aa 


1 i. 150, 22-94: abr cal obgia rp ofca duéperos Kail yryrouern pepraTt, ENN’ , 
of repl twpacw, dAAa Kal?’ abriy peporh -yeyvouery Kai ponder Seoudry cwparur 
els TO elvax 6 éore. L 

2 The soul is dvoed7js in so far as it has two kinds of life, one turning back 
to the unity of intellect which is before it, one exercising gare over the things — 
of nature which come after it (ii. 242, 17-19). - 

2 ii, 174. Cf. ii. 212, 5-6: ob yap éx wad guarixay dpiudr éort Kal Mbyur 2 
ovela THs Wuyis. ~~ 

* ii, 246, 4-7: 6 8¢ ye IDdrwv 8c’ cwixpuyw roils waOnuariKois Tay svoHaTer 
olov rapamerdcuacw éxpicaro Tas Tv Tpayudrww adnGelas, womwep ol MEF feaoyo 
rots uvPos, of 6¢ Iviaydpeco: rots cvupSSrors. : Lie 
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Here he is congernedpas he tells us, no longer with theory 
of knowledge, but with ontology’. He proposes to set forth 
certain abstract metaphysical principles that are of the soul's 
essence; and, following Plato’s imagery applied to the world- 

| soul, fe does his best to show how these are imaged in mathe- 
matical relations?. Primarily, he always refers to the world- 
soul; particular souls have the character of soul imperfectly®, 
and are to be understood from the theory of soul in its per- 
fection as rationally defined. In this perfection of reality, it 
s’never a mere identity. The principle of unity and identity 
is indeed, according to the true interpretation of Plato, always 
the highest; but an identity with distinction latent in it is 
better than the undistinguished uniformity of the mean*. 
Starting from Plato’s alternate description of the soul as 
placed within the body of the world and as extending beyond 
it®, Proclus shows in more directly subjective language how 
this is true gf the relations between body and soul in general. 
Soul in one aspect appears tg animate the body from some 
position within. In another aspect, when it turns baek upon _ 
itself, it finds itself not to be sncluded in the mass, but to 
know it as a part of its * wn existence. The first point of view 
he describes, in his distinctive terminology, as that of the 
» * ‘"@poodos, the second as that of the éariaTpobn) *- By its outgoing 
‘powers soul animates the whole mass; in its introspectively 
known reality it remains always beyond the limits of body’. 
When soul, in contrast with body, is said to revolve in itself 
and not in place, this means that it thinks itself and finds 
itself to be all things®. 
1 ij, 192, 32-33: ob yap Tie yoow viv rijs yuxijs, GANG rhy ovolay éweaxo- 
wotweba. 

Oh i 195, 11-15: 6 3¢ rpbmros ris wept airip etyyieews ore Ty obole TUM 
@uis...dad Taw elnavar éwi ra wapatelyuara dvarepm der os. 

3 ii, 311, 16-20.. . | 

4 ij, 263, 7-9: 7d wer yap ofre rabréy, ws ep TH TavTOTyTt rhe éreporqra cpuplas 


wepiéyew, xpeirriv éorw # xara THY peo oT yTa Thy puxexty. 3 
5 Timaeus, 30 B, 34 B, 36 DE. | 8 ii. 102-103. CE. i. 406-407. 

7 ij, 282, 25-27: cal war ri cwunrixdy Guolws rarrayoder éyuywrat, xal waco 
 Wuxd wavtaxdber Egpnras TOU ouparos. — 
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Proclus now goes on to discuss, as a question abot the 
soul’s distinctive being, that “reason” which was found to be 
the criterion of human knowledge. If, he says again, there 
is to be a common knowledge of things knowable, the reason 
(Adyos) by which they are known must be a common ‘power 
of dealing with them all, not merely one for one thing, 
another for another; though the aspect of plurality also is 
not to be neglected’. This common reason is the realisa- 
tion of the soul’s essential part*. Through this we describe 
the whole soul simply as rational*, It is the one common 
knowledge of the soul‘. With it Proclus etymologically con- 
nects speech (ro A€yewv)®. The soul’s distinctive nature is 
to be reasoning intellect (vois XNoyixds)*; the common form 
to which all its activities are reducible being the discursive 
form’, 

This does not exclude a kind of acquired intuition (vois 
xa?’ iv), which, in distinction from knowledge proper (ém- 
a7nun), takes in the whole at a glance, while knowledge pro- 
ceeds from cause to effect, by synthesis and division of con- 
cepts*, Formed individual intuition, however, like the sense- 
perception from which the knowledge of each person sets out, 
does not speak the last word. The decisive word can only be 
spoken by that whichis common; and this for the soul, which 
as such is not eternally unmoved intellect, is movement from 
point to point within a demonstrative system connecting 
principles with applications and applications again with 
principles. , 

? ii. 301, 6-17. 

* ii. 299, 18-19: évépyesa, ws av dys dalnv, rod odcuddous TRS WUXTS 

3 ii, 299, 21: Aoyexhy Aé-youer axhas Thy SAqv Wuxi. oe 

* ii. 299, 22-32: 6 & ob» Adyos obros 7 ula éoriv yous Tijs yuxiis....xal ourds 
eorer 6 els Xéyos oboiwdns,...kal did rolro ob pévor éoriv dvoedhs 7 UX, adhd Kal 
Moroeo7s. —, 

* ii. 300, 21-22: Nébyos yap éorw 4H Wuyh, Abyou dé évépynua TO héyew, ws POU 
Td voc», ws diews Td pile. 

® ij. 301, 7. . | 
‘ i. 315, 7-8: waea: yap al ywodrers ara cal Aoyiwal eloe wal per sae 
* See ii. 313-314, and compare i. 438-439, where Proclus accepts ¢ 
position of Aristotle, that the principles of demonstration are from inGaNe: 
intellect: was -yap 6 dwodekvis dd vod AauBdve Tas dpxyds, roils dé @ Tous Spovs | 
ywurkoper, pyoly 'Apictorédys, awhais éwiBodais Ta dvTa -ywuoKovTES- ' isl; 
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. On, time, starting from Plato's description of it as the 
“moving image of eternity,” Proclus reaches a subtlety of 
thought and expression never surpassed, but not easy to make 
perspicuous outside the context of the system. Time, for him, 


_has ah existence not barely notional’, and almost unreal be- 


cause incorporeal, as the Stoics said: on the contrary; its 
existence is more real than that of the things that come under 
it, whether souls or bodies. Soul is in time, as mind or pure 
intellect is in eternity. As eternity (atv) is more than mind, 
Which it contains, so time, in this real significance, 1s more 
than soul?. It measures the duration of all, not merely of the 
mental or the animated: lifeless things, even aS such, par- 
ticipate in time*. Being in all things, it exists everywhere 
indivisibly*. Its essence is to be productive, not destructive, 
since things that are in process need it for their perfection®. 
Because of its productive energy; the theological poets have 
€alled it a,god®. Considered as subsisting in its unapparent 
causes, it has rightly been deified’. The world moves in an 
orderly way (retaypéevas)® because it participates in-mind, of 
which time is a mode. Properly, time itself does not move, 
but it is said to be in motion because movements participate 
in it, 

The “parts of time,” nights and days’and months andyears, 


" pre-exist in the reality of Time before their manifestation”; 


but this does not mean that there was time before the world. 


1 iii, 95, 10: car’ éwlvouay Yrdqv. 2 jij. 27, 18-20. 
2 ini, 29, 4: of yap for Grou 7) wdperrey 0 x powoss 
4 iii, 23, 17: rarraxod or deploTws 


5 iii, 47, 2-6: per abe yéverts Kal mapaxpager Kal Oe avr rovro mpoadetrat 


- Tov dvavyewoarros atriy xpovou Kal greys ore THY dpxi cal xen rer TOU rehewore par 


abrhy rovjoorros Kal wpe BuTépav “paw ou. (Contrast Aristotle, Phys. iv- 12, 


221 b 1; ef. 13, 222 b 19.) 
€ iii, 27-28. Cf. iii. 30-40. 
2 diz, 80-00. Night, Proclus ingeniously observes, #8 mentioned by Plato 


(Tim. 39 wc) before day because in the intellectual order the unapparent is 
prior to the apparent. 

rte ® iii, 32, 2-4. 
: elot rpo TeP wewAnduepe- 


10 iii. 36, 6-0: al -pap dgavets rovrum alriat wovoetdets : f 
pur kal éw dareipor dvaxvxdoupever, Kal axlvyrot poimdpxovet Tor xvounerwr 
kal voepal mpo Soy alsOnrar. CE. iil. 55, 5-7: wav “your rd yerdperdy €or wpb 778, 
~yevéoeus dgavas LSpupévor &v TH éavrod airlg. Wj fe 
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The = before and after” and the world and time everlastingly 
coexist', Their coexistence expresses itself in a total moye- 
ment that may be figured as a circle or a spiral? because it 
ever repeats itself. Motion is not time, but temporal intervals 
are measures of motions*. 

Like a modern psychologist, Proclus notes the element of 
negestavity:t in “was” and «will be.” Yet, though characterised 
by “no longer” and “not yet,” they also participate in being, 
as is indicated by their grammatical derivation from the verb 
to bet. .The things that have their becoming in time are 
inferior to time as regards being.- The world of genesis be- 
comes perpetually, but there is no birth or dissolution of time, 
unless one should apply these names to its necessary relations 
of periodic process and return’. In this sense, the heaven or 
universe also might be said to be dissolved or born; but this 
can be rightly said only in a sense compatible with the ’asser- 
tion that for all time it is and was and will be*®. « r 

Proclus expressly dissents from the apparent meaning of 
Plato's teleology (Tim. 39 B), by denying that the light of the 
sun came to be in order that we might have a measure of 
time? The whole does not exist for the sake of the parts; and 
the time that is as it were perceptible may be considered 


rather as a last result of higher (that is, dominant and im-_ 


perishable) causes, than as that for the sake of which they 
exist. Time itself is a real measure prior to the notional 
measure* in our minds. It is not, as many of the Pertpateties 
have called it, “‘an accident of motion,” for it is everywhere, 
not only in moving things®. Proclus equally rejects, as We 
have seen, the view of those who would limit it to the “mner 
sense.’’ External things also have part in it. It measures all * 


things, moving or at rest, by a certain permanent unit (words); 


} iii, 38, 8-9: obx doa wal rd ‘qv’ wal 7d ‘Era’ mpd Ths Tod Kébocmou yereETews Ws 
GAN ana Ty Kéopy cal rafre Kal 6 xpbvos. 

2 iii, 21, 2; 40, 29. * iti. 90, 16-17. 

* iii. 45-46: xalro: cai rd ‘Fw’ Kal rd “Eoras,’ xal el TS wh SvTe waNor Yapan- 
Taplverae TO per TE peyKeri, re 2 Te undérw, GAN’ ofp weréxer ye waPTWS psa 
Tou Ovros, 7 oUd Gm Kara wapéyxMucw am’ abrov Karuvopdsero. 


5 iii. 50, 10-14. 8 iii, 61, 7-12. ° 7 iii, SL 23-25. 
® iii. 83, 19: rd érwonuariwdy pérpov. * iii, 95, 15-16. - aL 
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and this it does “according to number'.” The time of sub- 
ordinate periods 1s “‘ the number of the apparent life of each*.” 
The whole of cosmic time measures the one life of the whole®. 
Descending from mind, its determinations run through the 
system of the animated universe down to all its parts in their 
degrees. Like the nature of Soul, the nature of Time also, as 
between the ungenerated and the generated, can only be 

deseribed by combining opposites‘. 
To the opposiJions in the description of time itself, we must 
add the opposition between the grades of its reality and our 
> mode of acquiring knowledge of it. Logically, time as a whole 
is prior tg its parts. Genetically, our knowledge proceeds 
from the partial, but orderly, measures of time to the whole 

of time’. 

In further discussing the “organs of time,” the heavenly 
F bodies, which for us mark out different parts of it phenome- 
x lly *, Proclus repeats some of the physical doctrines already 
St forth, Developing these, he takes occasion to state his 
sceptical position about the machinery of epicycles ang eccen- 
tries invented by the later astronomers. That it has not the 
authority of Plato coftints with him for something as an 
argument?; but his criticisms are quite direct and rational, 
. turning essentially on the artificiality amd want of simplicity 
‘of the devices*. He allows their value for convenience of 


1 iii, 19, 2-9: péva rolvuy Kal 7 ro ypdvou pords,...évar ody & Xporos ca] 
dwepet dayrod cat &vdor évepyele Ty Ew kal bwd rar perpoupévaw Karexouery Tpbeiat 
kar’ dpulude. 

2 iii, 90, 18: dpwOuas Tis éxacrov twis THs éuaroais. - 

> 3 Git. 99, 94-95, CE. iii. 95, 5-6: ddos é dare xpivos 6 rédeios dpbHds 728 708 
warrés arokaTacracews. 8 
* 4995, 25, 19-24: rh.” ay ely vorron Gua Kal yernrévs Tt O dy ely meptorov ape 
kal duépurrov; d\N’ Baws ext THs yuxexlis odcias wévTa Taira mpoonxdpeda, ral 
088? DAws Suvdueba ris meodryros TavTyS xaraxparioa Tedews el ph Todor THd 
Tois dyrixeiévors éx’ abris xpnralucia. 

S iii, 55 9-12: adrés pv amd rr dduxurrépur els 7h pepiccrepa mpbeisir OX 
Kal ray éoydruv olov four nal purév, tpi 32 awd TO? peprxGy per, Teraryperuw 
82 wérpur Brows ylyerac yrcpryos. 

* iii. 39. 7 CE. ii. 264, 19-21. 7 

® iii, 56, 28-31: obde yap atra 70 elxds Exovew al irobéces, aX al per 7 
kedérqros iplorsoran ri Geluw, at 88 cerwep bxd wrrxaris bmoriBerTae Tht KIN p= 

Tibv obparlay, éoxevwpnyéras Tapa rTiv vewTépur. B aa it 
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calculation; but, he says, they remain only an affair of 
specialist calculators, who miss the nature of the whole, 
which Plato alone laid hold on'. Returning to the subject, 
he admits their usefulness as means of analysing complex 
motions into simple ones*. In this they are not vain, although 
no such mechanisms exist in nature®, What he desires is to 
arouse attention and to stir up more exact inquify*. His own 
suggestion is that, without any such hypotheses, we may 
suppose the planets, in accordance with their intermediate 
position in the universe, to revolve according to types Of 
motion intermediate between the circular and the rectilinear. 
For cause, he ean only assign regularly changing impulses 
from the planetary souls®. The philosophic insight, as in the 
case of Bruno and Kepler, whose astronomical conceptions 
were of course larger but whose causal explanations are not 
in advance of this, was in discarding the external contrivances. __ 
A genuinely scientific explanation was not reached befor= 
Newton; and this, when it came, had what Proclus calls the 
simplicity of divine things. 

With Proclus, the divinity of the earth is as much an article p 
of faith as the divinity of the stars. The Earth, he argues®, 
cannot be a mere inanimate mass. If it were such, of course 
it would not be divines for, as Theophrastus Baye ovoev Tipe aan 
aveu sbuyas? . From the mind of the Earth, “our nurse,” aS” 
Plato calls it, our own mind receives puisesl Taking up 
the phrase of Plato, that it is “the first and eldest of the gods 
within the heaven,” Proclus shows how the element of earth, 
though darker and more material, as some insist, exceeds the - 
other elements in the comprehensiveness with which all are 


t ili. 96, 31-32: kaki per H éwlvoa xal Yuyais éumpérovea Aoyewais, TS be 
Tur dKwy doroxot picews, 7s udvos avreAdBero IAdrwr. ie 

* iii. 148-149. 3% iii. 146. 

4 iii. 149, 5-8: gAdka taira per émurrdcews Gfia, wal dca TovTo Kal wheorauts 
ara Tois gthobeduoow els éwloxeyuy rporelvw Kal dve-yelpw év abrots Kal Tas meph 
ToUTrwr axpiferrépas kaTarojress. 

5 iii. 147. 6 iii. 135-136. 

? iii. 136, 1. Cf. ii. 122, 16, where the same quotation from Theophrastus 
occurs. 

8 iii, 136, 26-28: ef yap Sh querépa rpopds éorw, ol 5é dvrwsenuets ar 
vées, Kar’ éxeiva Oy udduora Tedecioupyos Huuar eln, Tor Auérepor cote VOOM. 7% 5 
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represented in it?; whence its generative potency; for, as it is 
at the end of the outward progression, it is also at the begin- 
ning of the return. Evidently we are here much nearer to 
Bruno’s exultation that the earth also is one of the stars than 
to the. mediaeval view which made it the dregs sunk to the 
lowest depth. . 

The view ofsome ancient commentators, adopted by Grote®, 
that according to Plato (Tim. 40 Bc) the earth revolves on its 
axis, is discussed!but rejected. As in the cosmology of Proclus 
himself, so in his interpretation of Plato, it is stationary at the 


» centre of the universe’. This does not imply that in magni- 


tude it is first. He knows that it is smaller than the sun, and, 
as Aristotle had said, insignificant in bulk compared with the 
whole. 

On ‘another much-debated passage of the Timaeus (40 DE), 
which some, both in ancient and in modern times, have held 
to be ironical‘, while some have regarded it as seriously 
d@ferential, or even as commending literal faith in the popular 
stories about the gods, ProcluS has a brief but interesting dis- 
quisition, in which he makes no reference to either view. We 
cannot, Timaeus is made to say, disbelieve those among us 
Who, according to their own assertion, were descendants of 


, the gods, when they tell us, even without probable or demon- 


strative evidence, things concerning their ancestors. Now 
Proclus undoubtedly held that the world is full of divine 
powers, of the nature of minds and souls’. Such powers he 
treats nominally as the gods or angels or daemons or heroes 
(in this order of dignity) of the popular stories; but for the 


> whole Neo-Platonic school, as has been said, these stories 


_themselves are simply not true. In accordance with this 
general position, his method of interpreting the passage of 
Plato is to rationalise it without irony. What 1s meant by 


2 In his physical as in his metaphysical theory, we know, all things are 
in all. a 
2 See Plato, 3rd ed., vol. iii. p."257. 3 iii, 136-138. 


* See above, p. 143, n. 3. F 


5 iii. 155, 9-12: e eros § xoonos Geds eddaluwy éoriv, ov Tattoo fl my 
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the knowledge that some have of their divine ancestors is 
this: while all souls are children of gods—that is, are linked 
by causation to higher intellectual powers—not all know their 
own god; but some who have chosen the mode of life assigned 
to a certain divinity—for example, Apollo—do know #, and | 
are therefore called children of gods in a special sense’. From 
these, whose knowledge is a kind of enthusiastic insight, 
others, if they will apply their minds even without this 
enthusiasm“, may learn of what nature the d-vine powers are. 

On the whole, it may be said that while Plato had less 
respect for mythological modes of expression than his sueces- 
sors, his thought, on its positive side, remained more dependent 
on them. In denying that the cosmogony of the Timaeus 
really meant creation by an act or acts of volition, they were 
doubtless right; but the meaning they found in it is certainly 
not on the surface. On the other hand, their own use of 
mythology is transparent. In all-his fanciful genealogies of 
gods, taken over from the elaboration of myths by the theo- 
logical poets, the underlying ‘thought of Proclus is quite 
clearly the continuity of metaphysical being. The great prob- 
lem of knowledge, he puts it, is to fnd mean terms*, And = 
historically, it seems very probable, the Leibnizian doctrine 
of continuity, and sorin the end the continuity that has in- p 
sensibly become one of the presuppositions of modern science,” 
descends from the Neo-Platonic metaphysics. : 

In the metaphysical doctrine the element of pluralism, as : 
already noted, becomes more evident on closer examination. 
The many minds, says Proclus, exist as something intrinsic in 
the divine mind, and are ungenerated‘ and unereated*®. When, 
in the Timaeus, the mundane gods, i.e., the heavenly bodies, - 

1 iii. 159, 29-31: waco: wév obv yuyal Gedy raides, GAN ot wacat rov éavriiy 
ye gmt Gedy ai Gé érivyrotca Kai THY dpolay éhomerae (wy kadotrra maides 
eur. 

7 i. 160, 23-24. 

$ iii. 153, 13-15: wal dhws rodro Kai péyeoréy dors THs éemiorhuns Eyer rigs 
mecérnras Kal Tas wpoddous Taw Gvrwy Newroufyeir. 

* iii. 205, 26-27: dvexpolrnro yap elow ol ves Tod Gelov vod Kal seyerro 
Tarrehws. 


5 iti, 209, 18-21: of dé vdes of tals Yuxats dvwley ériBeSnxdresovx eal = 
épya Tou warpds* olde yap -yéveour Eoyor, GAN’ ayertjrws éleparngar. le 
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are said to be indissoluble except by the will of the Father, 
‘who Will8 to preserve and not to destroy them, the real mean- 
ing is that they are indissoluble (aAvrov) by their own nature 
in so far as that nature is divine. They are said to be at the 
same.time resoluble (Avrod) not in the sense that they are 
destructible, but because, not being perfectly simple, their 
components,-as contained in universal Mind (signified by the 
Father and Maker), can be discriminated in thought; in other 
words, they are mentally analysable’. In the end, their inde- 
structibility, not dependent on any will, is stated with em- 


phasis?. Plato’s expressions are finally interpreted as meaning 
that they are indissoluble and im 
not as simple and eternal beings, 


mortal in a secondary sense; 
but as synthesised in their 


pre-existent causes (figured by the common bond, cvrvdecu0s), 


and as having a perpetuity of 
Of human souls, alternately «descen 


becoming in time®. 
ding to birth and re- 


ascending, there is a particular life that is altogether mortal. 
- This the hitorians, in their summarising manner, declare to 
be the irrational life. Proclus, they say, only preserves the 


rational part of the soul*. 
more subtle and complex. 


The actual doctrine of Proclus is 
In his view, it is only as the end 


6f a cosmic cycle that all the individuality disappears except 
. that of the rational soul. The soul then starts from a new 


»beginning: but even then it still retains the necessity of re- 
descent; and this is conceived as a kind of ultimate irrational 
element inherent in its innermost nature. To all the successive 
lives within a cycle, there is attached the soul’s permanent 


vehicle, consisting of finer matte 
> “apices” of sense and motion (axp 
_ From these, as from the growing points 


rational life is extended 


habits that subserves each embodiment’. 


1 iii, 212, 2-5. CE. iii. 213, 12-18. 

2 iij. 214, 33-35: ob dpa Se? Myer, Ore 
Bothnow rod warpds ddPapra péves} adhe Kar 
2 iii, 216-217. 4 Seeabove, p. 156,n. 4. 

7 iif, 237, 18-24: al 3¢ Audrepae Yuxad...éxovee Thy & 7H OXTHAT! 
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5 See above, p.179. ° ili. 236, 32. 
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appears; but the modifications acquired go on in a latent 
form, and, by carrying the whole soul forward to its appro- 
priate reincarnation, furnish the basis for the reality that 
corresponds to the myths of the choice of the soul, the punish- 
ments in Hades, and so forth. Thus, though the concrete 
individuality in its fullness is dissolved, much more is left 
than in Aristotle’s doctrine of the immortality ofthe intellect, 
even on the interpretation that this refers to the individual 
mind, and not simply to the Deity, as was hetd by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, or to the general mind of man, as the Averroists 
later maintained‘. 

The doctrine held by Theodore of Asine and some of the 
later Neo-Platonists, that the human soul is equipollent with 
divinity?, Proclus will not allow to be compatible with the 
teaching of Plato, who indicates the gradation of souls by the 
successive “mixtures” (Tim’41 D)*. In accordance with the 
inferior rank of souls that descend to birth instead of remain 
ing always among the gods, is the changing of life from thought 
to actiop, the coming under extérnal necessity, the association 
with perishable things‘. For the differences among particular 
souls belong to them not from relatidas to particular bodies, 
as some say, but from their own essence®. Be 

The Demiurgus is described as revealing to the souls the 

a 

1 A theory that our mortal part is resolved at death into elements separ- 
ately imperishable is alluded to as held by some, but is rejected. The unity 
being lost, we could not say that the identity of the reality is preserved; for 
the irrational part is not a mere conflux of lives, but a life one and multiple: 
da rolro cal xa” éavrd uév Growov: Tis yap évdcews dmrohoperTs wing Eri 70 


atrd deapéveww pijcouer; ob yap éort {wav cuupdpyots 7 ddovyos, adhd pla gw t 


woAvedys (iii. 236, 20—23). 


2 jij, 245, 19-21: ov dpa dwodetéucda Tay vewrépww Soot THY juerépay Pui” 


isdtiov drodalvovet rijs Geias 7 Gpootcvor 7 obx of5" Saws BovhovTat Neyer. 

3 iii, 246, 27-28: 4 yap roatrn weyadoppnuoctrn wbppw ris 1Adrurés tort 
@ewpias. It would have been interesting to know more exactly what Theodore 
meant. We are told (iii. 265) that he put forward the remarkable thesis 
that the vehicle of each particular soul is the universe (tiv 700 wavTos 

our). 

4 iii, 258, 28-30: rd weraBdddew Tay Cwhy dwd vofjoews els patio, 79 bad riv 
eluapuevny Tedely wore, Td cumplyrvoBas Tots émiKTpo.s rpdy war. 
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nature of the whole and as telling them the fated laws!. Dis- 
cussifig this, Proclus treats as characteristic of Fate the mani- 
fold connexion of causes?, not exclusively natural in the sense 
of mechanical?, but, to the souls that come under it, appearing 
to besexternally imposed‘, The natural causation in which it 
consists is really divjne as part of the complete order, and is 
only separable from the unitary direction of Providence by 
an abstraction, as in the myth of the Politicus, where the 
world is figured ‘ts in a certain period going on by itself. It is 
also not to be conceived as really external to the souls that 
undergo it, but as written in them in the form of laws which 
are realised according to the choices they make. 

Every particular human soul must by inherent destiny 
descend to birth at least once in each cosmic cycle®. The rest 
depends on its choice: through this comes subjection to Fate*. | 
When Plato speaks of the first birth (pwn yéveois), he means 
descent from the intelligible world to manifestation in time; 
nd so, when he goes on to describe further stages of descent, 
this is to be understood as a Classification of souls, npt as an 
actual genetic order. He cannot mean literally that the first 
birth in time is as a nian; that the second, in case the soul 
deteriorates, is as.a woman; and that, if the deterioration 


continues, the same soul will become sreincarnate as an IT 


*rational animal. Similarly in the Republic, the account of 


the degeneration of political constitutions is really a classifi- 
cation. .The stages of descent from aristocracy, through 
timocracy, oligarchy and democracy, to tyranny have no his- 
torical necessity: there is no reason why there should not be 
transition directly from timocracy to tyranny OF from aris- 


l Jimaeus, 41 EB: rhe To ravrds pUew Eecke, rdmous TE TOUS eluapuévous elrer 
atrats, 

2 iii, 272, 24-25: rodro dé eluapuévns lrov, 
7) Teprodixy wolnocs. 

* iii, 272, 16-20. . 

4 iii, 275, 15-17: dre rolvuy éyxdoputot yeyvarw al yuyal, Tore wat rd Kparos 
GeGvrat rijs eluapuérns dvw0ev dwi ris wpovolas étnprnuévor Kai TOUS vbuous ure 
déxovra rods elwappévous. . 

5 iii, 277, 3-7. CE. iii. 278, 25-27. 

6 iii, 277, 18_20: xparnOeioar d& bxd Tob Bynrov eldous TH 
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tocracy to democracy', In the Timgeus, the production of 
al] animal souls is figured under that of the human soul, taken 
fas a convenient starting-point to set forth, as imaginary 
descent to lower stages, a classification according to rank in 
the scale?, What is meant by placing the male of the human 4 
species first is that the masculine mind,is better adapted to 
attach itself to intellect and to principlés. Yet, when Socrates | 
has to learn from Diotima how to find the way to the Idea of 
the Beautiful, it would be absurd to say that no soul can 
become incarnate at the highest stage as a woman®, Is there, 
Proclus goes on to ask‘, a difference of sex in souls prior to 
birth? He answers that there is, but that the male soul has 
a female element and the female soul a male element: this is | 
indicated by the myth ascribed to Aristophanes in the Sym- : 

. 

‘ 


A 
| 
. 


_posium®. Hence a soul predominantly male may descend to 


birth as a woman, and a soul predominantly female asaman*; 
just as a soul in a particular life may become attached to the 
wrong presiding deity,—may, as we say, miss its vocation’. | 
For the difference of sex is not a difference of kind, but 1s , 
analogous rather to the differences between modes of life; and 
the virtvies of men and of women are’ the same. ‘ j 
Proclus denies that a human soul can ever become the soul ; 
of a lower animal; though he seems to admit that it might - | 
attach itself to and direct a brute soul®. The language of Plat 
about transmigration into animals he takes to be mythical’. — 
Its meaning is that every kind of vice ends by embodiment 
some brutish mode of life; the brutality that there is in in- a 
justice, for example, being described as the life of a wolf. 


- ; 


1 iii, 282. 7 iii, 240. 9 ii, 281. 4 iii, 283, 5 iit 203. HH 2B 

7 'This is not identical with nioral failure in life. A soul may guide its Course 
wrongly within, or rightly outside, its proper vocation. Proclus minutely dis- = 
criminates the cases (iii. 279-280). Vocation itself is not simple: within the 
domain of the presiding deity, the right or the wrong power may be chosens 
life is the life 
completely in accordance with vocation: 6 dé etdaluwv Blos éorlv 6 xara THY 
iiubrqTa TS iryenbvew dpopttduevos (iii, 290, 30-31). me 

8 iii, 294, 29-295, 3. Milton’s description of the entrance of Satan into the 
serpent is too similar not to recall: compare Paradise Lost, 1x. 187-190. 

® Cf. iii. 293, 30-31: @\Aws re Kal rod Adrwvos wo\Na wal ea Toy cup, 
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Quite, consistent with this view that there 1s no passage of 
a soul from one species to another is the traditional concep- 
tion, worked into his system by Proclus, of the eternal Man 
as mediating between the individual man and the life of the 
wholé!. His doctrine of continuity, with its search for means 
between extreme terms, of course serves as the recipient for 
this as a special example*?. Each human soul is Man and the 
first Man’. At the same time, as we have seen, each is not 
only a particular rational soul, distinguished in essence from 
all others, but also contains the roots of differentiating 1- 
rational elements, which pre-exist and survive the body of the 
individual‘. 

For the body, says Proclus, the way to that which 1s con- 
trary to nature, and the deprivation of life, produces pain; 
the way to that which is according to nature, and the attune- 
ment with life, pleasure’. Thése affections of pleasure and 
‘bain he finds to be the sources of the other affections®. We 
cannot help being reminded of Spinoza’s definitions in the 
third Part of the Ethics’. Unlike Spmoza, howevely, Proclus 
regards the living body as characterised not primarily by its 
conatus, but by perception, to which appetition is sCcondary’*. 

The intellectualism (in modern phrase) of Proclus appears 

* _ when he says that the decrees of the Demiurge (Tim, 42 D) 

1 Compare Comte’s mnemonic verse: “ Entre homme et le monde il faut 

I’Humanité.” 

2 {ii 298, 5-11: cal was yap amd ris 70? xauov Sov diocxotons Sums eis 7 
pepiKwraréy éorw 7 xdBodos;...dANa wavTus els 7d pérow mpTEpor qj xdodos, buy 
dort rt toy ANNA TOANGy Bluw weprexTixoy” obde yap ebOus Tov Tod Twos drOpurrov 
mpoBédXex Biov, GAAA Tov axOparrou qwpo TOUTOU. 


3 iii. 307, 15-17. Cf. iii. 166, 28: divOpwiror yap Kal TOY yonriy Kal Tov alafyroy 


‘ CE. iii, 2999-300: ras dpa aho-you twijs obk Erte xal’ Exacror rov Blo» éfaddayn 


Kaédmwep Trav cwparur. 

45 iii. 287, 17-20: rod yap TopaTos 7) pew éml 7d rapa 
Tis teas rhe Mbwny dwepyayeTat, Ge él To xara puow 
twhy évdppoots Niort. 


dow bos Kal 4 orépaats 
drdvobos Kal ) pos THY 


= 6 iii, 287, 22-23: wpwrovpyd mer éore 7a S00 radra éOn xal wipyal roy ENMwr 
wadar. . = 
Taetitia est hominis transitio a minore ad malore® perfection 
Teistitin cat bominis ‘rensitio » maiore ed niiniorem perfeosiones-” fly” 7 
© iii, 288, 9-13. Cf. Eth. iii. Brop. 7, with Prop. 9, Scho! af 
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are not commands like those of a city or a legislator, byt are 
implanted in the being of souls so that these may govern 
themselves. Only thus can the fault be their own if they do 
not!, The distribution of souls is not by chance, nor yet by a 
bare will that determines their places beforehand, nor is each 
simply identical with the whole; but there is a total order 
accordant with intellect, in which each takes its part by the 
cooperation of its own will, which is from within®, 

The mortal body assumes form before the soul is present; 
and the presence of the merely animating principle is before 
that of the immortal principle*. The first is produced along 
with the body‘, This is always the order of genesis; from the 
imperfect to the perfect by a regular process*®, In the timeless 
order of being, mind and soul precede body; but this is not 
the order of birth, but, as has often been said, of causal 
derivation. The immortal soul is not bound in relation to the 
body till the body has become compacted into one whole’. - 

Describing, after Plato (Tim.,43 Bc), the troubles brought 
by the rutritive life and the life of the senses, Proclus denies 
that these are troubles of the soul. It is as if one standing on 
the bank’ were to see his image distorted in all sorts of ways 
by the currents in a river, and were to imagine that this 


affected him in his redlity. So it is only the soul’s image that _ 


is tossed about in the stream of birth?. This seems almost 
coincident with expressions of Plotinus; but Proclus goes on 


1 iii. 302, 29-31: &’ ofv dvairws i rGy duaprnudrev 6 Oebs, ev Tae obeiats 
a’rar aréfero Tois eluapuérovs vdnous. 

? iii. 304, 

2 iii. 321, 25-29: wera 3° ody rhw Evwow ray roANGr Kal dvopolur 7 yuxh 
waparyiyverat, rpwry pév y Ovnrh ravrws...devrépa dé 7) d@dvaros. 

# iii. 321, 31: dwoyerriras peTa TOU guparos. 

5 iii. 322, 1-2: raea yap 4 yéveots dwd dredods Epyerar wai 069 mpbacw él 
TO TéXeLor, 

* iii, 322, 21-23: éray of éy -yévnrat cal Sdov To oGpua, Tore ] AVdraros yuxt 
wepi a’ro xaradeira:, In the terms applied to the corresponding patristic 
and scholastic theories, the Stoics were “traducianists,” the Neo-Platonists 
“creationists”; at least so far as they held that the rational soul is not 
immanent in the seminal matter, but is superinduced. According to Proclus, 
the attachment is at the moment of birth, when the new body me x 
separate existence. c 
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to oppose the view of Plotinus and Theodore of Asine that 
something in us remains passionless and always thinks’. The 
soul descends as a whole, and errs in its choice both as regards 
action and judgment. The reconciliation of this with what 
goes before is to be found in the distinction between the soul’s 
essence and its powers and energies. Its essence indeed re- 
mains identical?; but its powers and energies are perturbable 
throughout; so that it cannot be said that anything of them 
dwells always in serenity amid the flux. In short, Proclus 
agrees with Plotinus that the trouble is illusory; but he 
asserts against him that the illusion may affect the whole 
soul while it is here, and make it inwardly, not as in a mere 
dramatic representation, unhappy*. The return to the 
ratiqnal order of the soul is to be accomplished by unbinding 
the Prometheus in ourselves*, 


: z ON THE REPUBLIC ; 
As compared with the commentaries hitherto dealt with, the 
Commentary on the Bepublic has the advantage of being at 

sonce approximately complete and more manageable in SIZe. 
It does not, like the others, set out to go over the whole of the 
Dialogue in detail, but consists of dissertations on selected 
topics. The first part is the most generally interesting and 
the most literary of the writings of Proclus; and the second 
contairis some of his profoundest thoughts. The drawback is 
the imperfect text of this second part, due to the unfortunate 
condition of the manuscript. Not until 1901 did a complete 
edition appear; and the editor has had to make much use of 
cénjecture. In spite of this drawback, students of Greek 
philosophy may now read the whole with profit; and some, 
if I may judge from my own experience, will find pleasure In 
the reading even apart from any purpose. 


1 iii, 333, 29-30: rappyoracdueba mpos Tirwrivor xal rir peyar Ocdepoe 
dwabés re puddrrovras ev Nur xal det voodr, CE. ill. 323. For the position of 
Plotinus, see above, p. 64, n. 5. e, Pr 

Sa A, 4 ude obcla waxrends 4 ath Uuapivet, CE i 35° ay iy 

3 ii, 334. 4 iii, 346, Cf. in Remp. ii. 53. Mame ll 
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- In the exposition, some points brought out before will have | 
to be repeated; but, as elsewhere, I shall try to make repe- | 
tition as infrequent as possible. . 

Early in the Commentary, we find ourselves again on the 
ground rapidly gone over in the sketch given of the’short 
treatises on Theodicy. Matter is not the-cause of evils. There 
was no one cause. They arise episodically in a world of strife . 
among differentiated existences; and such a world was neces- 
sary to fill up all the grades of possible being. Of this order 
of the world as conceived in the Neo-Platonic system, mythd- 
logy is found to be symbolical. Apollo is the universal poet, 
giving harmony to the cosmos. Ares is a kind of general of 
the forces of evil; but, since he is conceived as divine, he must 
be regarded as setting wars in motion with insight in relation 
to some universal end?. The agents of evil in the lower parts 
of the causal chain have not the idea of marshalling it for 
good, having no insight into the whole, and so they becomé 
', liable to punishment for their ill-will; but the punishment also | 
is beneficent. The final victory is always to the good; but the 
power of the worse-may not be destroyed, since the whole 
must corfsist of opposites. Above strife is the life of intellect, 
Philosophy is the highest kind of pova.ey and épwrtixy. The 
soul possessed of it imitates Apollo Musegetes; for the philo- ~ = 
sopher, though this is not obvious to the multitude, is a kind” 
of enthusiast®, . 

This leads up to the predominant purpose of the rst part 
of the Commentary; which is in effect to defend poetty and 
mythology against the master. Among Plato’s successors, y 
Aristotle had vindicated the drama against his indiscriminate 
attack on the imitative arts; Plotinus had shown that seulp- * 
ture and painting are not at a greater remove from the Idea 
than the natural things that exemplify it, but, on Platonic 
_ principles, must go back to something more real because More — 
general; Proclus now sets himself to rehabilitate the Homeri¢ 
epic and its mythical stories. 

He cannot indeed formally admit that Plato did not n his 


1 7. 68-69. Cf. ii, 205-296. * : 
? i. 57, Here of course Proclus starts from Plato in the i aie 
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own mind see and allow-for everything; but his criticisms are 
none the less keen for that. It is of course true that with 
Plato’s irony on the poets as teachers there is mixed real 
admiration; and on this Proclus, with something of the 
oratof’s art, insists, without fully recognising the irony. He 
has, however, no seruple in saying that Plato would have been 
turned out of his own republic both as a poet and as a jester; 
that his underworld is not less terrifying than Homer’s, 
against which hé protests; that he borrows some of his own 
myths.from Homer as well as from the Orphics?; that if we 
take everything literally’ he is full of contradictions; that 
these can only be excused by allowing for the dramatist in 
Plato himself and the consequent dramatic element in the 
Dialogues*. Finally, he remarks that doubtless the reason for 
Plato’s attack on Homer was that he saw his contemporaries 
despising philosophy as useless, and, in their excessive ad- 
Miration of,poetry, treating it as sufficient for the whole of 
education. We must not, hgwever, blame the divine poet 
for that, any more than we ought to blame the phibbsopher 
because some, in their admiration of his dialogues 2s litera- 
ture, have made his style the sole object of their imitation ; 
or, Proclus adds, than we ought to blame the Maker of the 
> world because particular souls are content to revolve in the 
‘world of birth without rising higher. But some of these 
things, which it is lawful for him to say to his pupils, they are 
not to repeat to outsiders‘. 
At the attempt to show that the Homerie myths contain 
._ the principles of Platonic theology the modern world, having, 
so far as its best minds are concerned, outgrown the mode of 
> thought since the seventeenth century, now, only smiles; but 
interesting ideas are brought out by the way. The deceptions 
wrought by the gods, as for instance Agamemnon’s dream In 
the second Book.of the Iliad, are ultimately for the good of, 
the deceived; just as the Platonic Socrates enjoins on 


1 i. 118-119. - 
2 i, 168-169. Cf. ii. 110-111 : rod TAdrwos 7a roatra whdrrovros nev ovdapies, 


ard 52 rip xpelar rie xpoceuudnan Gel Tapedapiadrerros Kal xpumérov WAT 4 | 

ris xperobons TemBorjqs Kat olxovoulas. eri ae Joy 

2 See above, p. 160. « 7, 202-205. = pis . 
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guardians of his State the use of falsehood jor the benefit of | 
those who have not sufficient insight into their own good’, 
Goodness is above truth; and the two, united in the whole, 
often become separated and incompatible in the parts. Why | 
are the gods represented as causing one of the Trojan heroes | 
to break the truce? They do this not-by a mere arbitrary 
external use of him as an instrument, but by bringing into 
action his own predisposition. Thus, though no doubt his 
will is made to contribute towards a cosmic end, he is not 
purely and simply sacrificed to it; the temptation is also for 
the sake of his own soul, as physicians sometimes have to 
bring a physical malady to a head before it can be cured’. 
On poetry itself, Proclus has many good observations. He 
anticipates Shelley’s thought* that in a tyrannically-ruled 
State even those less elevated kinds of poetry which in their | 
lowered type bear the marks of that order tend to make those ,— 
who live under a tyranny better and not worse‘, In placi¥g 
highest the poetry with an element of ‘‘divine madness” in 
it*, he follows,Plato; adding that Plato, as is fitting, puts this 
above every other human art®. From an incidental phrase of . 
Plato (dradiv xai &Barov Wuyzv)?, he educes a description pf 
the poetic mind as receptive of inspiration because not fixed 
in some stable habit Of its own, but at the same time resistant ~ 
to miscellaneous opinions and impressions from outside*. The 
second order of poetry he finds to be the poetry of wisdom and : 
understanding. Of this Theognis is the best example’. The 
third kind is the poetry that imitates things as they are or 4S . 


1 i, 116. ) 
* 1. 105, 26-30: éGe: yap rods top peylorav diuqudrey apfarTas dvaxhnOivet, 
wore wpds ri dixny: rotro é¢ otx dy wore cuvein, py THs moxOnplas abr ava- 
whwHeions: woddai voir Trav Etewr dvevépynrot uévoveat Tis Tpornxovens bepareias v. 
Tvyel déurdrovs rowiew robs fyorras. This idea of the Greek theodiey 4 
starting from the doctrine of Plato that punishment is for the good of the 
offender, was applied by Origen to the “hardening of Pharach’s heart’ + 3° 
Proclus applies it here to the “ breaking of the oaths.” 
* In the Defence of Poetry. 4 i, 48. 
* i. 178, 24: pavia ewppoctvns xpeirrwr. a 
* i. 182, 14-16: redraw 87 ri ie <b Movedy igucrauevny ev rais dwahats - 
aBdros Yuxais rounrichy axdens dAdns réxvns dvOpwaivys elxiFws tial “i> 
7 Phaedrus, 245 a. § i, 181. * i 18-188 a 
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they appear. In the first case it is the poetry of representa- 


tion; in the second, of fancy. All the 
Homer. 


kinds are illustrated in 


| Several remarks on the relation between ethics and politics 
show the persistence of thought on the subject even when all 
influence of political-philosophy on practice had for the time 
ceased. Comparing the virtues of the city and of the in- 


dividual, Proclus allows that, as the c 


ity is greater in magni- 


tude, its virtue$ are more conspicuous: on the other hand, 
they are only images of the virtues in the particular soul, in 
accordance with the rule that greater perfection is found in 


the smaller quantity or number*. Plato's ruling class, he 


goes on to show, is selected, though Plato did not expressly 
say so but only implied it, for proficiency in the musical,” 
—that is, literary and ethico-religious—branch of training, 
and not specially for proficiency in the gymnastic or physical 
branch. After their selection, at once for natural capacity and 
progress made, they are to be trained in science and philosophy 


(mathematics and dialectic)*. In anot 


her passage, he*touches 


upon the question whether women should take part in the 
government. The reason, he says, why women, ‘although 
their virtues, according to Plato, are the same as men’s, share 
» in the highest offices in the first State (that of the Republic) 
“but not in the second (that of the Laws), is that in the second 
private property and separate families are permitted. For 
the sympathies of women are by nature with private rather 
than with public interests and with the part rather than the 


whole’, This is no doubt the most p 


. 2 i. 188-192. 


27217, 10-16: ra yap Syxy meas yuxis melfur 
eloiy ai ris BAns whews dperal ray Tis meas vox, 
Kparoivros, ds now Ta auepéorepa TH duvdper Kpar 
Uropepouevwr, kal ra éXdTTw Kar’ dpcO wor treppe pew” 


lausible argument ever 


4 wokts, <él> kal elxdves 
xavratéa Syrou Tol hoyou 
civ Trav els whelora pe puro 
rq Surdwet Tor whedrwr 


kardé 73 xozév. There is a strikingly similar thought in Victor Hugo’s William 
Shakespeare. “A beauté égale, le Ramayana nous touche moins que Shake- 


speare, Le moi d’un homme est plus vaste et pl 
d'un peuple.” 3 

2 |, 218-219. The point about order in time 
by Proclus, but seems to be implied. 

* i, 257, 1-6: xal yap cvpratécrepor give: TO 
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used, against political equality between the sexes: Herbert 
Spencer’s argument is practically identical. The answer, on 
the ground taken by Proclus, might be that, since the virtues 
of men and of women are the same, both ought to take part 
in public affairs so that the latent capacity for political’virtue 
may be educed in all; for of course Proclus recognised ithe 
spiritually educative function of the State. ft was worth ~ 
while to make this remark because it is essentially his own 
reply to one of Aristotle’s arguments against the Platonic 
communism as an ideal. Men, says Aristotle, neglect wliat 
concerns only the public, and take more interest in what is 
their own. True, answers Proclus, but Aristotle himself has | 
pointed out, in reply to those who would have the human . 
mind restrict itself to human affairs, that there is also a divine 

part in us with an aptitude for speculative contemplation, and 

with this also we ought to enhergise as far as the conditions of. _ 
human life permit. So, in politics, we must bé taught Hy 
institutions to turn from our merely private interests to those 
that concern the whole State?. 

Before we go on to the abstruser discussions of the second 
part, one position may be selected from various observations 
on psychology and metaphysics, because it is not repeated 
elsewhere, and becavfse it illustrates the advance made by the ° 
Neo-Platonie school on Plato himself. Proclus notes* that 
the perceptive part of the soul (ré aie @nruxor) is distinct from 
the three classified by Plato (reason, spirit, desire) end is the 
foundation of all, This is, scientifically considered, an im- 
provement on Plato’s psychology, which, as Proclus himself oe 
observes, has primarily a political and educational aim. 

The principal topics of the second part are the celebrated- A, 
puzzle or mystification known as the “nuptial number” (Hep. — 
viii, 545-546), and the myth of Er (Rep. x. 614-621). This 
last is dealt with in the circumstantial manner characteristic 
of the commentaries of Proclus generally. | 4 
ovK Wy obv dopahés pepper eloayaryor7a Kal sail cal raldaw cal els yuvatnas 
dyew. thy Tay Bho apyie, tr’ abrys THs pvcews qrayKacmeras Trois Blows Ub , 
wdcxew dvri ray xowGy xal rois wépecw avril ray dhww. © a thee 

1 ij. 367-368. This argument occurs in a fragment imperftetly dec!p 
but the meaning is quite clear. 2 j, 232-233. 
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In.the exposition by Socrates of the degenerations from the 

best State, there is a certain “ geometrical number” on which 

the goodness or badness of births is said to depend. Of this 

number the guardians will at some time fail to take account; 

» marriages will be wrongly arranged; and, through the deterio- 

: ration of offspring, the decline of the polity will set in. Here 

Proclus, as often, refuSes to take Plato literally. He repeats 

a position we have already met with: the degenerations from 

the best State av not necessary phases in a historical process, 

, but represent gradations in the actual continuous order of all 

* things. The meaning of the formula is cosmical, not properly 

political. The best State, once established, could perish only 

by violence; for its citizens would choose to be completely 
destroyed rather than descend to a base mode of life’. 

This made clear, Proclus allows himself some applications 
to the State considered as patt of the whole. What the 
mysterious number indicates is that human life can never be 
entirely self-dependent. It is dependent finally on the astro- 
nomical order; and the total revolution of this would.have its 
scientific expression, if that were discoverable, in a mathe- 
matical formula. As Suffering from disease, in th® ease of 
those who have knowledge, comes almost exclusively from 

- the cosmic system, not by their own fault, so dissolution comes 
: “to the best State. Its immediate cause he finds to be, as sug- 
gested by Amelius*, that the guardian sages, most apt and 
educated as they are for theory, that is, for the science of 
principles, miss the right appreciation of perception. For it 
is through perception that we have to learn the contexture of 
: ~ eanses in the parts of the world; reasoning here is fallible. 
ad 
| 
’ 


, 


This is eiuappévy, external fate: the control of practice fails 
through the complexity of the order in its detail. 

The guardians, Proclus observes, did not receive all know- 
ledge as a gift, but were left, as wise men, to seek the appro- 
priate kinds themselves; as every order of being receives 
something from the order above and adds something of its 
own?, The legislator gave them the hint that, among other e 
things, knowledge of the eosmie periods was needed. It Ws - 

1 ii, 2, 16-20. 2 ii, 29-30. oa. “LPT 
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302 THE COMMENTARIES OF FROCLUS 7 
for them to discover and apply that, knowledge. Fallibility 
in the application of knowledge is latent ‘in the system of 
causes. Everything in the world of becoming 1s unfolded in 
time; but not everything is unfolded at the right time for 
attaining the good that would arrive if its coming to be were ~ 
concurrent with developments in the rest of the world making 
for its perfection’. Thus the impossibility of complete de- 
duction from the superior order of causes is recognised. Since 
Proclus cannot admit the emergence anywhtre of something 
from nothing, this means, as has been noted before, that 
there is an element of explicit pluralism in his doctrine. In 
the present section of the Commentary, indeed, he once more 
repeats that if a root of discord had not been latent in the 
soul’s being, discord could not have appeared in its lives*. 

In one passage of this section not otherwise remarkable, we 
come upon what I venture to say is a most indisputable 
example of progress in philosophy,—a thing of which the 
existence is often denied. However highly we may think of 7 
Proclus, we cannot put him, any more than he would have 
put himself, on a level with Plato in genius; and still less ean 
his age ke compared with Plato’s agé as.a social medium for 
dialectical discussion. Yet, out of a passing generality of 
Plato, after the conttnuous thinking of eight centuries, he is > Tas 
able to educe a statement of philosophical rationalism equal : 
in precision to any that is to be found in Kant after the much 
longer but profoundly discontinuous period since, Know- 
ledge of truth, says Plato, is acquired by experience, judg- 
ment and reason*, Taking these three terms consecutively, s 5 
Proclus defines experience as a kind of precursory knowledge, 
supplying matter to the judgment*, In judging, we ourselves - 


- 


= 


1 ii. 79. 
5 “e) v 
? ij. 49, 12-15: ef 32 wh xpottwipyer év rp odoig ris yuxas Kal THs drynprurias 
pifa, ris cundowlas axpdrov cai pérns obeys, 005’ av év rats fwais avTys Spon cal 


Tais duvdueow didoracis kal dvapyooria. But down even to the lowest Stages r 
symbolised by the iron race of Hesiod, there is imitation of reason= gett 
s wr Ke 


kal oldnpos duvipay exe pos tov dpyupor trys xpbas dwrexaclay peras Me 
7d wKeicrov’ Kal yap 7d radyrixdy Exar Payraciay pipetoOar voir é@éhovear 
Neyov, doGevoicay Se da Thy werd ris UAns évdpyeapy (ii. 77, 14-18). 
* Rep. ix. 582 a: éureplg re cal ppovtoe Kal héyy. e \ J 
* The specialisation of gpdvqexs in this exact sense is due to Proclus, ar = 
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project the bond of causation; experience declaring only the 
“that2’? Reason turns into an object of knowledge, and ‘Vveri- 
fies, by using method, that which the judgment has discerned, 
thus making manifest the inward energy of the judgment 
itself 

We now proceed to, the myth concerning the soul’s destiny. 
For the detailed study of this, two speculative doctrines are 
postulated, viz., that there are separable souls and that there 
is a providential order*. Of these the first is regarded as 
demonstrable for the rational part of the soul, the second as 
capable of establishment by probable arguments. The prin- 
ciple of the opposite view is taken to be that the superior, 
i.e, reason and mind, is a product of the inferior, 2.e., spon- 
taneous and irrational movement*. As a general argument 
against it, we are reminded of astronomical science, a sym- 
bolical account of which Socrates works into his narrative. 
The myth has for its aim to reinforce the idea that providence 
extends not only to the whole but to individuals‘. 

Against those who would extrude myths altogether,.Proclus 
argues that they are fitting for’the instruction of souls like 
ours that are imaginative as well as intellectual. So rauch is it 
the nature of our souls to be imaginative that some of the 
ancient thinkers treated phantasy and éntellect as the same, 


“and some even who distinguished them denied the existence 


~ 


7 


of any thought without imagery’. The mind that is insepar- 


declares it 30 be the critical power: dfAor S#rovder, ts Apa. # ney ox dn0ts 
Kpirixh ray Svrwy ris atlas cory } ppdynais (ii. 82, 4-5). 

1 3, 82, 6-14: wporyetrac bé ravrys [THs ppowhoews| 7) éumetpla, mpbdpouos obed 
Tis yao Kal rhe GAqe wapéyoura Ty @pornret (déovras yap ai Euppoves Ea buerot 
Tis éumrerplas, GAM ws Uys wpoimoxepergs, GUT ot viv Tis alrias pope, Prapévot 
Secusy, THs éumerplas wdvor TO ‘Ste’ Aeyouons)’ 6 d€ On Abryos éx Tplruy, a 
dueyroxer  dpbynors, ywopiua moet Kal morovrat paneewe oe tae inca 
éu@aviter riw Evdov évépyecay TIS port ews. = . P 

® ii, 102, 10-14: hae oly Ty aaa cal ry txy To wav émerpépartes oder 
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Pur To KOTO ‘avra. 
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able from phantasy is not indeed the mind that we are, but 
it is the mind that we put on, and throfigh this we take 
pleasure in myths as akin to it?. Myths are not themselves 
speculative truth, but they keep the soul in contact with 
truth. And they have an effect on the many. Else how is it 
that with the ancient myths and mysteries all places on earth 3 
were full of all kinds of good, whereas’now without them all 
is devoid of the breath of life and of divine illumination*? 

If the philosopher had been asked how be reconciled this 
with his optimism, he would doubtless have pointed to various 
implications brought out by him in the doctrine of cosmic * 
cycles. Living in a period, soon to cease, of precarious philo- 
sophical liberty, he could still hint at what he meant, but no 
more. Even Sallust, the friend of Julian, in setting forth about 
a century earlier a creed for the reformed paganism, had put 
only in eryptic language his explanation of the change that 


had come over the world. The guilt, he says, that is now "4 
punished in some by total ignorance of the true divine ordér 7 


may be, that of having deified”their' kings in a former life’. 
Thus it appears that in Julian’s circle Christianity was Te é 
garded es nemesis for the deificatiori of the Emperors. We 
know that he himself had satirised the apotheosis in his 
Caesares. For Proclus, of course, this was all in the past; and ae 
he lived in a still older past. The Athenian democracy was t¢ 
him a more living reality than the imperial monarchy; which, 
for anything he tells us, might not exist. ay 

In the part of the Commentary now reached, we are met 


1 ii. 107-108. ane 
2 ii. 108, 27-30: 7 wis wer’ éxelvww péev was 0, epi yy TOWOS peaTos mY war a 
rolwy dyaliav, dv Geol xpotevobew dvOpdmois, dvev G2 éxelvwy dxvoa wise Kal 
duopa ris Tay Gedy éorw éxAdupews ; ee 
Damascius, when the Byzantine age had closed in, bas put on record 
philosophic opinion at the time in the form of a sketch of the three ime 
polity founded respectively on Aé-yos, @vuds and ém.Ovula (Vita Isidore , 238): 
The first was realised in the Saturnian or Golden Age; the. second ed _ 
military States famous in history; the thirf in the life to which the world has 
néw run down, ¢royphuova, nixpomper}, dovdeiew dopadds ebéhovear, oa 
év ry viv -yeréve: wokrrevopérwr 7 tw. a * 
3 See Ilepl Gedw xal xbcpuov, c. 18. The commentators note that adcia was 


the cryptic expression for Christianity. aT | 
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by the question how far credulity about the marvellous, in 
Neo-Platonists like Julian and Proclus, who show some sym- 
pathy with it, actually extended. The reply, I think, must be 
that all the really confident belief they had was founded on 
whatthey took to be metaphysical demonstration; but that 
they were willing to, indulge in fancies that there might be 
elements of <ruth in the many strange things commonly be- 
lieved. Thus Proclus brings in an account from Clearchus, a 
disciple of Aristétle, relating how a wonder-worker convinced 
the philosopher that the soul is separable by drawing that of 
’ a young man out of its body, and then bringing it back, like 
the doctor’ in Gautier’s Avatar’. Generally, however, he is 
little given to anecdote; and, when we come to his scientific 
doctrine, we find the only shade of difference from that of 
Porphyry, for example, to be that he is even more strenuous in 
keeping it clear of dualistic animism. 
» The departure of the soul from the body, like its entrance 
into it, is not to be regarded as a local motion; for the soul is 
not in place, and not in the body as in a subject (drromerpeven). 
Its “entrance” is the name given to a mode of relation 
(cyéous); its departure, to dissolution of the relatien®. This 
i$ conceived as in its inner reality a mode of psychical relation, 
~ not as an association of two coordinated realities called soul 
“and body. Soul contains in itself, as the prior reality, pre-exis- 
tent forms of all corporeal motions®. In modern language 
(oceasionally used by Proclus) these last are purely pheno- 
mena.” What draws it to the kind of life it attains is a certain 
emotion of sympathy and desire’. It finds its proper life and 
” destiny, whether in this phenomenal world or in another, by 
, a sort of spontaneous impulse without conscious choice’. Re- 
maining always the same in essence, it changes its lives*. 
1 ii. 122-123. 
2 ii, 125, 6-8: add eloodos wey ad7Hs 7 
Tijs exérews dwé\uats. apfol 
3 ii, 125, 23-25: rasa yap Tar owparoedar cirpoews ev TH YUN) TA Wapa- 


belyuara mpoiipeoryKer. t . 
* ii, 127, 2-4: de? yap 7d Snowy wav péperbar mpas Td Gpoiov, vinay Be € TACs 
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Beneath Plato’s mythological language, Proclus finds a . 
meaning that places the supreme control aGove all personal 
agency. The judgment of souls does not really come to pass 

by a discourse of judges, but by a process running through _ 
the life itself of those that are judged and of the agents of | 


destiny'. ‘Justice itself is one*, but it takes multiplex form 
according to the variety of lives. The process by which it is 
realised, depending on the inward disposition to receive a 
certain impulse, the myth calls a command’. “¢God,” “mind,” “= 
“reason,” “order,” along with the perversion of reason anél | 
the disposition to excess of passion or appetite and to dis- + 
order, are all latent in the soul. “Above” and “below,” 
applied to the direction in which it goes, are merely analogical 
terms. The better souls know themselves and the providential 
destiny that leads them, the worse not*. { 

The souls both from above-and from below are represented 
as coming with joy to the world of birth; those from the 
underworld naturally, as having undergone penalties; but | 
those frgm heaven also, because they have grown weary of 
the life there’? For even the souls in heaven desired the “J 
heavenlyelife only with one part of themselves. The other | 
part, remaining unrealised (dvevépynrov), and desiring 
realise itself, conveyed its weariness to the whole, and made , 
it glad to see that which put birth before its eyes. Thise 
craving belongs not merely to that which as body 1s perish- 
able, but to the imperishable also. For the soul is a whole, 
with unexercised energies always latent; and the réatisation 
of all of them at some time cannot fail®. fe: . 

To the heaven or intelligible world, the notion of an m- © 
corporeal vision, as set forth by Plotinus, is applied with little . 
modification. Recognition in that world is by renewa of 
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1 ij. 145. 2 ij. 145, 18: plav...povdda Oeiar, Ti dixqy. . 

3 ii. 146, 16: xéXevew wpoceiwer 6 piéos. 

4 ii, 152. This is also the view of Plotinus; for similar positions compare 
pp. 66-7, above. . Pers: 
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memory; the images of the past life having been deposited in 
the phantasy. This, however, is put quite generally: the re- 
markable theory of the separability of memory from the 
brain, which Plotinus had thought out in a very independent 
way “in relation to the physiology of his time!, Proclus no- 
where discusses. ‘The completely purified soul, he adds with 
Plotinus, at last puts aside all the impressions received from 
perception, and passes on to the state of intellectual intuition*. 
But this purifi@ation itself is only for a world-period, not for 
endless time. 

So, at the other extreme, the greatest of criminals, the 
tyrant, is,punished for a whole cosmic period. The period of 
a thousand years of punishment or reward assigned to most 
souls between one birth and another is not to be understood 


‘as an actual period of which the portions can be counted, but 


as indicating a certain type°of periodicity belonging to 

enesis3, The soul of the despot differs from the other souls 
that are punished in being incurable for a whole great eycle 
of the world of birth. He cannot repent of his crumes, but 
2° only try to escape*; his escape being, in the myth, pre- 
vented by the closing ‘of the egress and by certaim demons. 
Repentance means self-accusation and the inward return to 
a right mind before there is external justice: when it dges not 
arise from within, it has to be brought about by the agency 
of the whole world-order. This is figured by the tortures to 
which Ardiaeus is subjected. Ardiaeus will never come to the 
n time, he can 
cease to be bad in time; being immortal, he cannot be de- 
ght to him by the 


Passing to the astronomical symbolism, which comes next, 


Proclus interprets the “pillar of light” !as signifying the cor- 
2/ii. 177, 26-29. : 
neds olxeios TEs: dprOuds eivas Tats 
apo Tijs TeNelas, ibs elromer mpbrepor, 


1 See above, pp. 47-8. 
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poreal, unmoved, indivisible, all-inclusive place of the uni- 
verse,—a view suggested by Porphyry?. This plenum ‘ of’ space 

is not to be conceived as incorporeal, since it has parts that 
ean be marked off from one another (though not actually - 
separated) and so is not all in each we like true mecor- 
poreals?. 

The Necessity that involves all things in its order and gives 
them their revolution is not that of Matter, which is at the - 
remotest extreme from active causation, bt is the divine 
necessity of Mind. This, the Mother of the Fates and disposer 
of all, the theologians call Themis, which it is unlawful to ” 
attempt to transgress, and which cannot be transgressed®. 

The adamant ‘in the composition of the distaff that spims 
round upon the knees of the goddess signifies the indissoluble = 
character of intellectual necessity‘. 

As if to correct the impression that this is conceived as a 
mere “abstract unity,” Proclus notes with emphasis that the 
impulse to knowledge contains in itself the effort to distin- 
guish and pluralise as well as to unify®. : 

Discussing again the question about the epicycles and 
generallysthe complicated mechanical”hypotheses of the later 
astronomers such as Ptolemy, he expresses admiration ‘ 
Plato for not introducing them; but excuses the astronomers — - 
on the ground that, although the mechanisms do not actually” 
exist, such hypotheses are necessary aids to caleulation®. As 
against the view that they are real, his criticism is here gee 
stringent than elsewhere. The hypotheses are not only in * 






















1 ij. 196. 
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themselyes irratjonal;.they do not even save the appear- 
ances!. The true rule of method is the Pythagorean precept, 
to bring the apparent anomalies in the celestial motions to 
uniformity by the fewest and simplest hypotheses’. Why not, 
he aks, anticipating Bruno, let the stars move of themselves 
unimpeded by theirmedium and without the aid of external 
devices? THe actual motions that calculators have to treat 
as compositions of simple motions are not thus composed, but 
belong to kind$ of their own’. 

* On the “choice of lives” in the myth, Proclus develops in 
more detail the solution of the traditional problem concerning 
fate and 4ree-will already stated by Plotinus. This contains 
in a subtler form the doctrine of the “intelligible character” 
taken over from Kant by Schopenhauer, who himself dis- 
covered and pointed out the anticipation of it 1m Proclus. 
The general statement of the®modern theory is that in the 


*timeles> arder, before the phenomenal life of the person, 2 


7 
= 


7 


character is fixed by an act of will that might have been other 
than it was. When the character becomes manifest in the 
phenomenal world, all events in its life proceed as determined 
according to laws of natural causation; yet in realit? it is free, 
because it once for all determined (or, more exactly, always 
determines) itself. The theory of Protlus is subtler yn two 
ways: first, the notion of “choice” is not left as if it meant 
here or anywhere pure undetermined volition by which any 
mind omwill might have become anything that it simply chose 
to be; and, secondly, the identity of the person to whom a 
particular life comes to be assigned does not exclude the power, 
within certain limits, to modify the character. This will be- 
come clearer in a fuller statement. 

The postulates of Proclus are the same 


as those of Kant and 


1 ij. 229-230. 
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Schopenhauer. Individual choice must exist if we are,to be 
anything; but it must be consistent with universal causation. 
If all the links of causation in the series of events in a life 
could be traced, it is true that all would end in necessity’. 
The causation, however, would be incomplete if the soul’s 
original nature were not taken into acconnt®. The reality be- 
hind the myth of the soul’s antenatal choice is that each soul 
has a distinctive nature of its own, from which choices pro- 
ceed that would go otherwise if the soul weré different. This 
essence of the individual is itself timeless, but it manifests ; 
itself by choices in time. In the myth there is not one life 
given without choice to each, nor are all lives offered to each 
indiscriminately*, This excludes at once fatalism and chance. 
The souls that in the myth are said to take the first places by 

lot, and therefore to have most choices of lives, are not to be 
conceived as taking their places in reality by chance-distri- =, 
bution. The real order is that of discriminating justiecaceordy 
ing to rank in the universe*. Those that come first are the 
better-etdowed souls, When it is said that the rank of the 
soul is not inherent in it (ruyfs 5¢ raEy ove éveivar)*® this does 

not mean that the soul has no intrinsic nature, but that its 
acquired character is not fixed by its nature, but is consequent 

on the.mode of life chosen*. The best-endowed souls do not _ 
necessarily use the best judgment: in the myth, the first in 
order chooses ill, the last well. And even when the choice has 
been made, and the type of life fixed with its events’,sit is not 
determined as good or bad; the soul ean live well or ill within 

it’. In short, Proclus had the idea of those modern deter- , 


* ii. 275, 17-19: nat ottrws fouxev xal way 7d évdexduevov els ne rahe ep 7 
wixrew diva dua THs dxo\ovblas, Kal roy évdeyoudver dvayxalws 
G\Aos éromérwp. 

2 ii. 276. 
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minists who make personality something deeper than charac- 
ter. Character he holds to be still plastic to inward impulses; 
so that, while the soul had never open to it all choices without 


> limit, it never loses the power of choice consistent with its 


a 


~ 


~ ruling by despotic compulsion’. In accordance W 


= «found is Cronos, who seized the kingdo 


limitations. 

The ‘“‘daemon” assigned to each presides over a kind of 
life1, and is’ not to be imagined as the guardian spirit of one 
soul alone. What appears as chance coming from outside is 
part of the whole destiny of the soul, and is pre-determined 
likethe rest?. Mind and reason are from God (@eoGev), oF are 
the divinity in us*. If we do not choose in accordance with 
them, the fault is not in God, but in our individual determina- 
tion; and this is the meaning when it is said, aitla éXopevou, 
Geos avaitios*. 

Plato represents the first to choose as seizing upon the most 
absolute despotism. This illustrates the rule that the greatest 


” evils eze,done by the hest-endowed souls through grasping 


indiscriminately at the whole®. By a partial anticipation of 
Descartes, the cause 1s said to be, along with the blinding of 
the understanding, the infinity of the will’. And here Proclus 


_starts a speculation of which he accentuates the emdacity by 


drawing attention to it’. The fall of spirits in its typical form, 


he argues, is symbolised by the first god imagined as a king 
ith this 


1 ij, 272, 20: wodhGr els dpyet TOP guoedas Sorrwr. , ; 
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exemplar, the souls that come from, heaven have aeguired 
their tyrannic phantasy from beholding the powers one above 
another that govern the world of birth; forgetting that, for 
power to be rightly used, it must, as in heaven, be conjoined 
with goodness and intellect. The particular soul Whose 
destiny was so unfortunate, Proclus recalls from Plato, had 
in its previous life lived virtuously in ‘an ordered State, but 
by habit, without having studied philosophy. And so, he 
generalises, having taken the upward path wfthout the exer- 
cise of their own intellect, such souls are unable to recagnise 
in heaven the intellect in accordance with which power deter- 
mines the order of the whole; for like is known by like?. 
Plato’s observation that most choices are determined by 
the custom established in the previous life?, leads to a, dis- 
quisition on the modes in which certain customs or laws rule 
the periods of human historg, In this passage* there is at 
least an adumbration of the view that tradition chapgeg from? 
age to age is characteristic of human society, in distinction 
from the, stability of the cosmos on one side and of animal 
habit on the other. ~ 
When #he metempsychoses’ of heroic souls like those of 
Orpheus, Ajax and Agamemnon into animals are described, 
Proclus declares this, teken literally, altogether absurd; especi- 
ally as" coming from Plato, who in the same work eries out ~ 
against the poets for letting the heroes, while they are in the 
body, feel as men*. In the myth, adoption of the eS of a 
grasps at the tyranny. On the “fall” in general, compare ii. 296— ere : ‘* 
Kai Td Ty meylory Tay Tupayvidew émitpéxew dwértuots éorw rovabrys eis nee 
THs wavra Tov Kéomovr diocxotans, 7s Exovra parraclar imopéperat wpos rhy roudvbe 
ToA\hGw dpyovoar mera dva-yxns Sivaup. . 
1 ii. 301, 18-23: golxaot 8 Kai rip gayrastay rabrqy Exew Tip roparmeig al 
é& olpavai, feacduevas Tas Tor olpaylwy dpyas kal dwdues xuBepyroas Tacay THY 
yéveow xal &\KNas GAAwy pel Sous cal duvarwrépas, édev xal atral duvdmews epierrat” 
Séovros yeyrmonew, drt wap’ éxeivors wey Te rpla civerri, dyabbrns divauss vous. 
Cf. ii. 326, 15-16: éwel xai 7d ruparviow émirpéxew did Ta KpaTy TOP odpaviar 
éyyevover rais €& olparol Kariovicas. 
2 ij, 326, 19-25. 2 Rep. x. 620 A. « ii, 305-308. 
* It is of interest for the philologist that the actual word, jerenpixwors, | 
which has been treated as doubtful Greek, occurs in this commentary of — 


Proclus (ii. 340, 23). — 
* i 312-313. 
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swan, a lion or an eagle signifies the predominant use of some 
power that we have in common with other animals, instead of 
the power of reason by which man is distinguished. The 
animals into which the heroes transmigrate symbolise their 
respéctive modes of life,—the musical (Orpheus), the brave 
with wrathful feeling (Ajax), the kingly (Agamemnon), and 
so forth?. The most distinctive portion of the interpretation 
refers to Orpheus. A soul resembling in type the divine or 
heroic soul of the singer and lover can descend to a life sym- 
Kolised by the form of a swan because music has in it an appeal 
to irrational passion. Irrational animals also can be charmed 
by it, whereas none can philosophise. From the lapse into the 
irrational, the soul ean be preserved only by philosophy, with 
its proof that neither hearing nor seeing gives accurate know- 
ledge, but that for this we must take reason and mind as our 
guides. Music and love take 
philosophy can they 
lead the soul upward. 

On the nature of irrational souls themselves, [.find the 
teaching of Proclus to the end uncertain. An Orphic fragment 
quoted by him? gives a clearer statement than he himself ever 
makes. Simply as dogma, it perfectly agrees with the dis- 
tinction reasoned out by Leibniz between the mere “metem- 
ed as perceptive monads, 


and the immortality—that is, continuity of memory and con- 

ads at the stage of “ apper 
ception.” The souls of animals too are conceived as permanent 
individuals going on to shape for themselves new bodies. 
This was no doubt the view of Plotinus; but it is not de- 
For him, only rational souls are 
certainly both individual and ;mmortal; though these, as we 

1 ii, 315-317. Cf. ii. 310, 9, where Proclus finds a point of contact for this 
view in Plotinus: ef. Enn. ut. 4,2: S00 52 aloOhee pavor Eyer, [Ga aN’ 
el pev alcOjoe mera Oupol, Ta a robs Gé gidopoveous per, xa@aplous d€ Ta 


ra, els ra Goud Tous dé GNOyOS Bacthéas [els] jerods, et wh EAAy Koxla rapeln. 
= As we have seen in the Comm 1 


entary on the Timaeus, he does not deny the 
possibility of attachment (imagined as penal) to an animal life; but he 
the soul of a brute. 


_ =» absolutely devies that a human soul can become 


2 ij 339 (Fr. 224). * 


sthe senses, though at their 
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have seen, are not, even in their ,immogtal part, purely 
rational}, 

In going on, after these speculative discussions, to end the 
Commentary, he lays stress on the warning against drinking « 
too deep of the Lethe that symbolises descent to the world of 
birth. Our task must be, by purificatien from the passions 
incident to this, to restore our memory of the truth of being. 
This was appropriate in pages dealing with the close of the 
Republic. Yet the more distinctive thought %f Proclus, run- 
ning through this and other commentaries, seems to be that 
for the perfection of the universe and of each soul all possi- 
bilities must be realised, and that the possibilities of a soul 
can be completely realised in no one life, even when it chooses 
and finds the best. . : 

1 Incidentally, he interprets Aristotle as teaching, with Plato, that there 
is a limited number of souls individually immortal; but the immortal part aot 
for Aristotle, he points out, is only the potential intellect. See ii. 238, 25-278 i 
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